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PREFATORY NOTE 


T HE Encyclopedia Britannica, of which the Eleventh Edition is now issued by the 
University of Cambridge, has a history extending over 140 years. The First Edition, 
in three quarto volumes, was issued in weekly numbers (price 6d. each) from 1768 to, 
1771 by “a Society of Gentlemen in Scotland.” The proprietors were Colin MacFarquhar, an 
Edinburgh printer, and Andrew Bell, the principal Scottish engraver of that day. It seems that 
MacFarquhar, a man of wide knowledge and excellent judgment, was the real originator of the 
work, though his want of capital prevented his undertaking it by himself. The work was edited 
and in great part written by William Smellie, another Edinburgh printer, who was bold enough 
to undertake “fifteen capital sciences” for his own share. The numerous plates were engraved 
by Bell so admirably that some of them have been reproduced in every edition down to the 
present one. 

The plan of the work differed from all preceding “dictionaries of arts and sciences,” as 
encyclopaedias were usually called until then in Great Britain; it combined the plan of Dennis de 
Coetlogon (17^5) with that in common use—on the one hand keeping important subjects together, 
and on the other facilitating reference by numerous and short separate articles arranged in 
alphabetical order. Though the infant Encyclopedia Britannica omitted the whole field of history 
and biography as beneath the dignity of encyclopaedias, it speedily acquired sufficient popularity to 
justify the preparation of a new edition on a much larger scale. The decision to include history 
and biography caused the secession of Smellie; but MacFarquhar himself edited the work, with 
the assistance of James Tytler, famous as the first Scottish aeronaut, and for the first time produced 
an encyclopaedia which covered the whole field of human knowledge. This Second Edition was 
issued in numbers from June 1777 to September 1784, and was afterwards bound up in ten quarto 
volumes, containing (8595 pages and 340 plates) more than three times as much material as the 
First Edition. 

These earliest editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica consisted mainly of what may be 
described as compilation; like all their predecessors, from the time of Alsted to that of Ephraim 
Chambers, they had been put together by one or two men who were still able to take the whole of 
human knowledge for their province. It was with the Third Edition that the plan of drawing on 
specialist learning, which has since given the Encyclopedia Britannica its high reputation, was first 
adopted. This edition, which was begun in 1788 and completed, in eighteen volumes, in 1797, was 
edited by MacFarquhar until his death in 1793, when about two-thirds of the work were completed. 
Bell, the surviving proprietor, then appointed George Gleig—afterwards Bishop of Brechin—as 
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editor, and it was he who enlisted the assistance, as contributors, of the most eminent men of science 
then living in Scotland. Professors Robison, Thomas Thomson and Playfair were the most 
notable of these new specialist contributors, and a Supplement in two volumes was issued in 1801 
to allow them to extend their work to those earlier letters of the alphabet which had already been 
issued by MacFarquhar. It was their labours which first gave the Encyclopedia Britannica its 
pre-eminent standing among works of reference, and prepared the way for it to become, as a later 
editor claimed, not merely a register but an instrument of research, since thereafter the leading 
specialists in all departments were invited to contribute their unpublished results to its pages. 

In the Fourth Edition, published by Andrew Bell in twenty vplumes from 1801 to 1810, the 
principle of specialist contributions was considerably extended, but it was only brought to such 
degree cf perfection as was possible at the time by Archibald Constable, “the great Napoleon of the 
realms of print,” who purchased the copyright of the Encyclopedia Britannica soon after Bell’s death 
in 1809. Constable lavished his energy and his money on the famous “Supplement to the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Editions,” which in 1813 he commissioned Macvey Napier to edit. It was with 
the appeafance of this Supplement that the Encyclopedia Britannica ceased to be a purely Scottish 
undertaking, and blossomed out into that great cosmopolitan or international enterprise which it has 
since become. The most eminent writers, scholars and men of science in England and on the 
continent of Europe, as well as in Scotland itself, were enlisted in the work: Sir Walter Scott, 
Jeffrey, Leslie, Playfair and Sir Humphry Davy, Dugald Stewart—who received the then unpre¬ 
cedented sum of ^1000 for a single contribution—Ricardo, Malthus and Thomas Young, with 
foreign men of science like Arago and Biot. From this time onward, indeed, a list of the 
contributors to successive editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica would be a list of the most 
eminent British and American writers and thinkers of each generation; the work had become the 
product of the organized co-operation of acknowledged leaders of the world’s thought in every 
department of human knowledge. For this advance the credit is mainly due to Constable. 

The Fifth and Sixth Editions, each in twenty volumes, issued by Constable between 1815 and 
1824, were practically reprints of the Fourth, the Supplement—issued in six volumes from 1816 to 
1824—being considered adequate'to supply their deficiencies. The Seventh Edition, edited by 
Macvey Napier on the same lines as the Supplement, of which it incorporated a great part, was 
brought out by a new publisher, Adam Black, who had bought the copyright on.Constable’s failure. 
This edition was issued from 1830 to 1842, and was comprised in twenty-one volumes, which included 
a general index to the whole work. The Eighth Edition, under the editorship of T. Stewart Traill, 
was issued by the firm of A. & C. Black, from 1853 to i860, in twenty-one volumes, with a separate 
index volume. 

The Ninth Edition was then undertaken by the same firm on a scale which Adam Black con¬ 
sidered so hazardous that he refused to have any part in the undertaking, and he accordingly 
advertised his retirement from the firm. This Edition began to appear in 1875, under the editor¬ 
ship of Thomas Spencer Baynes, and was completed in 1889 by William Robertson Smith. It 
consisted of twenty-four volumes, containing 21,572 pages and 302 plates, with a separate index 
volume. Adam Black’s prognostications of failure were signally.falsified by the success of the work, 
of which nearly half a million sets—including American pirated and mutilated editions—were 
ultimately sold. The great possibilities of popularity for the Encyclopedia Britannica in Great 
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Britain were only realized, however, when in 18,98 The Times undertook to sell a verbatim reprint of 
the Ninth Edition at about half the price originally asked for it by the publishers. The success of 
this reprint led to the publication by The Times in 1992 of an elaborate supplement in eleven New 
Volumes (one containing new maps and one a comprehensive index to the whole work), constituting, 
with the previous twenty-four volumes, the Tenth Edition. The Eleventh Edition, which super¬ 
sedes both Ninth and Tenth, and represents in an entirely new and original form a fresh survey 
of the whole field of human thought and achievement, written by some 1500 eminent specialists 
drawn from nearly every country of the civilized world, incorporating the results of research and the 
progress of events up to the middle of 1910, is now published by the University of Cambridge, 
where it is hoped that the Encyclopedia Britannica has at length found a permanent home. 

It will be seen from this brief survey of the history of the Encyclopedia Britannica that, while 
the literary and scholarly success of the work has been uniform and continuous, its commercial 
career has naturally been subject to vicissitudes. Six different publishing firms have been at 
various times associated with its production; and the increasing magnitude of the work, con¬ 
sequent on the steady growth of knowledge, made this wellnigh inevitable. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica has to-day become something more than a commercial venture, or even a national 
enterprise. It is a vast cosmopolitan work of learning, which can find no home so appropriate 
as an ancient university. 

The present publication of the new Encyclopedia Britannica by the University of Cambridge 
is a natural step in the evolution of the university as an educational institution and a home 
of research. The medieval University of Cambridge began its educational labours as an 
institution intended almost exclusively for the instruction of the clergy, to whose needs its 
system of studies was necessarily in a large measure accommodated. The Revival of Learning, 
the Renaissance and the Reformation widened its sphere of intellectual work and its interests, 
as well as its actual curriculum. The 19th century saw the complete abolition of the 
various tests which formerly shut the gates of the English universities against a large part of 
the people. The early establishment in Cambridge of special colleges for women was also a 
sign of expanding activities. About the same time the University Extension movement, first 
advocated at Cambridge in 1871 on the ground that the ancient universities were not mere 
clusters of private establishments but national institutions, led to a wider conception of the 
possibilities of utilizing the intellectual resources of the universities for the general diffusion of 
knowledge and culture; and the system of Local Examinations brought the university into close 
contact with secondary education throughout the country. But the public to which the University 
of Cambridge thus appealed, though wider than that of the college lecture-rooms, was still 
necessarily limited. Practically it is only through the medium of the University Press that 
Cambridge can enter into and maintain direct relations with the whole of the English-speaking 
world. The present time seems appropriate for an effort towards thus signally extending the 
intellectual and educational influence of the university. 

To this end, the University of Cambridge has undertaken the publication of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica , and now issues the Eleventh Edition of that work. These twenty-eight volumes and 
index aim at achieving the high ambition of bringing all extant knowledge within the reach of 
every class of readers While the work, in its present form, is to some extent based on the 
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preceding edition, the whole field has been re-surveyed with the guidance of the most eminent 
specialists. The editors early decided that the new edition should be planned and written as a 
whole, and refused to content themselves with the old-fashioned plan of regarding each volume as a 
separate unit, to be compiled and published by itself. They were thus able to arrange their material 
so as to give an organic unity to the whole work and to place all the various subjects under 
their natural headings, in the form which experience has shown to be the most convenient for 
a work of universal reference. An important consequence of this method of editing is that the 
twenty-eight volumes are now ready for publication at the same time, and that the complete work 
can be offered to the public in its entirety. Although the work has been reduced to the smallest 
compass consistent with lucidity—bibliographies of all subjects which call for assistance of this 
nature being provided in aid of more detailed study—the aim throughout has been to maintain the 
highest standard of scholarly authority, and to provide a thoro.ugh elucidation of important scientific 
problems for which the modern inquirer has no adequate text-books. This Eleventh Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica is now, therefore, offered to the public by the University of 
Cambridge in the hope and belief that it will be found to be a trustworthy guide to sound learning, 
and an, instrument of culture of world-wide influence. 

Cambridge, 

November I, iqio. 
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E LSEWHERE in these volumes, under the heading of Encyclopaedia (vol. ix. p. 369), an account 
is given in detail of the particular form of literature to which that name applies. It is no longer 
necessary, as was done in some of the earlier editions of the Encyclopedia, Britannica, to defend in 
a Preface the main principle of the system by which subjects are divided for treatment on a dictionary plan 
under the headings most directly suggesting explanation or discussion. The convenience of 
an arrangement of material based on a single alphabetization of subject words and proper £ 0oJt 

names has established itself in the common sense of mankind, and in recent years has led to 
the multiplication of analogous works of reference. There are, however, certain points in the execution 
of the Eleventh Edition to which, in a preliminary survey, attention may profitably be drawn. 


The Eleventh Edition and its Predecessors. 

It is important to deal first with the relationship of the Eleventh Edition to its predecessors. In 
addition to providing a digest of general information, such as is required in a reference-book pure and 

simple, the object of the Encyclopedia Britannica has always been to give reasoned dis- „ . 

• n , . . r . . Debt to earlier 

cussions on all the great questions ol practical or speculative interest, presenting the e( jj t j 0ns 

results of accumulated knowledge and original inquiry in the form of articles which are 
themselves authoritative contributions to the literature of their subjects, adapted for the purpose of 
systematic reading and study. In this way its successive editions have been among the actual sources 
through which progressive improvements have been attained in the exposition of many important branches 
of learning. The Ninth Edition in particular, to which the Eleventh is the lineal successor—for the 
name of the Tenth was used only to indicate the incorporation of supplementary vol- Thejr speciaI 
umes which left the main fabric untouched—was universally recognized as giving the value 
most scholarly contemporary expression to this constructive ideal. The reputation thus 
gained by the Encyclopedia Britannica as a comprehensive embodiment of accurate scholarship— 
the word being used here for authoritative exposition in all departments of knowledge—carries with 
it a responsibility which can only be fulfilled by periodical revision in the light of later research. Yet 
in any complete new edition, and certainly in that which is here presented, due acknowledgment 
must be made to the impulse given by those who kept the sacred fire burning in earlier days. In this 
respect, if a special debt is owing to the editors of the Ninth Edition, and particularly to the great 
services of Robertson Smith, it must not be forgotten that long before their time the Encyclopedia 
Britannica had enlisted among its contributors many eminent writers, whose articles, substantially car¬ 
ried forward at each revision, became closely associated with the name and tradition of the work. 1 To 

’ In earlier days the reverence due to deceased authority was perhaps carried to extreme lengths. The following footnote, attached in the 
Eighth Edition to Sir Walter Scott’s article Drama, may be cited:—“It is proper to state here . . . that this article is reprinted as it originally 
appeared in the supplement to the fourth, fifth and sixth editions of this work without any of those adaptations which the course of time and change 
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preserve the continuity of its historic associations, so far as might be consistent with the public interest, 
and with what was due to progress in knowledge, was one of the first duties of those responsible for a 
new edition; and just as the Ninth Edition carried forward, with notable additions or substitutions, work 
contributed to the Eighth and earlier editions, so it provided matter for utilization in the Eleventh, which 
in its turn had to accommodate the new knowledge of a later generation. 

In considering the treatment, however, of the mass of material thus handed down, the editor of the 
Eleventh Edition had an entirely new situation to deal with. It is necessary here to explain why it is 
that the Eleventh Edition is much more than a revision—is, indeed, a new edifice as com¬ 
pared with the structure of the Ninth Edition. In the whole architecture of the latter 
there was a serious flaw, due to no want of ability in editors or contributors, but to the 
conditions imposed upon them in the system of publication. 

The economic and mechanical obstacles to the production of a great encyclopaedia otherwise than 
in a series of volumes separately issued at intervals during a number of years were formerly considered 
prohibitive. Thus the Ninth Edition, the first volume of which was published in 1875 
of production " 1 an< ^ twenty-fifth in 1889, was incomplete for some sixteen years after its real incep¬ 
tion. Not only does such a long interval between the start and the finish involve the 
possibility of a change in editorial direction and conception such as happened in 1881 when Spencer 
Baynes was compelled by ill-health to hand over the reins to Robertson Smith; but even if the same 
editorial policy remained to dominate the work, the continual progress of time was constantly chang¬ 
ing the conditions under which it was exercised. With such a system of publication an encyclopaedia 
can have no proper unity of conception or uniformity of treatment. It cannot be planned from 
the beginning so as to present at its completion a satisfactory synoptic view of any department of 
knowledge. The historical record is restricted by the accident of the dates at which the separate vol¬ 
umes are published, in such a way that the facts included in one volume may contradict those in 
another. Individual volumes, the contents of which are arbitrarily determined by the alphabetical 
order of headings, may indeed be abreast of the learning and accomplishments of their day, but 
each time a later volume appears the circumstances have altered,' and there is every 
division under c ^ ance that some integral portion of what had previously been published may be 
different dates stultified- Those who were responsible- for the execution of the Ninth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Brilannica did their best under an impossible system. They made it a 
collection of detached monographs of the highest authority and value. In their day the demand of a 
modern public for “ up-to-date-ness ” had not come into existence, and it seemed perfectly reason¬ 
able in 1879 to bring the article on the history of England no further than the accession of Queen Victoria. 
But it was not their failure to appreciate the importance of dealing with the latest events in history that 
made so much of the Ninth Edition useless in preparing its successor. When only this was in question, 
later history could be added. It was the fact that, owing to its system of publication, its arrangement 
was not encyclopaedic, and that in preparing an edition which for the first time had the advantage of being 
systematic in the distribution of its material, there was no way of adapting to its needs what had been 
written originally on a faulty principle. 

Until the year 1902, when, within nine months, nine supplementary volumes of text were issued 
by The Times, no publisher had cared or dared to attempt to produce at one time the whole of any 
work of similar magnitude. It was the regular practice to issue volume by volume. 
Novelty of the Q n S y S t e m the public has been furnished with the Oxford New English Diction- 

method now , . , . , , , , , , . . 

employed. incomplete m 1910, though work had begun m the early sixties and the first 

volume appeared in 1888) and with the Dictionary of National Biography, while the French 
La Grande Encyclopedie, which took even longer than the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopcedia Brilannica 
to complete, was coming out in its thirty-one volumes between 1885 and 1902. But the proof obtained 
in 1902 of the practicability of simultaneous production in the case of the supplementary volumes which 

of circu-nstances render necessary in ordinary cases. We have deemed this homage due to the genius and fame of the illustrious author, whose 
splendid view of the origin and progress of the dramatic art we have accordingly presented to the reader exactly as.it proceeded from his own hand, 
leaving every contemporaneous allusion and illustration untouched.” It may be remarked that this footnote, which was reprinted from the Seventh 
Edition, was itself carried forward without being brought up to date, apparently in the same spirit; and in another footnote, also reprinted from the 
Seventh Edition, a reference is made to allusions “on p. 147,” which were Indeed on p. 147 of the Seventh Edition, but are on p. 137 of the Eighth! 
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converted the Ninth into the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, made it imperative to 
extend this limited experiment to the making of an entirely new edition. By this means a 
new value might be given to a work which aimed not merely at providing a storehouse of 
facts, but expounding all knowledge as part of an ordered system. For the problem here was 
bound up with the question of the date of publication to a unique degree. In some other 
sorts of book the fact that successive volumes appear at certain intervals of time only affects 
the convenience of the purchaser—as, for instance, in the case of the Cambridge Modern History, 
the various volumes do not cover the same field or touch the same materials. But in an ency¬ 
clopaedia it is only the alphabetization of the headings which causes them to fall in distinct volumes, 
and the accident of position separates the treatment of the same or closely related subjects in 
such a way that, if they are discussed from the point of view of widely different dates, the 
organic unity of the work is entirely lost. Thanks to the enterprising provision of capital, and 
the co-operation of a far-sighted business management, it was possible to start 
the preparation of the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica with the por tance to 
knowledge that it would be published as a whole at one date. The separate volumes, such a work. 
whatever their number, would no longer represent so many lapses of time and so many 
distinct units in executive conception, but merely mechanical divisions for convenience in handling. 
And arrangements were made so that the printing of the whole edition should eventually take hardly 
more time than had been required for the printing and correcting of a single volume under the 
old system. 

The opportunity thus provided was in many ways more appropriate to the making of an 
entirely new work than to the revision of an old one. For the Ninth Edition was wanting in pre¬ 
cisely that character of interdependence in all its parts which could now be given ^ te ' i 
to the various related articles. Moreover, experience had shown that, as compared nQ Ionger 
with other encyclopaedias of less ambitious scope, not intended for systematic study poss ibi e . 
or continuous reading, its arrangement as a work of reference had defects which 
resulted in some injustice being done to its merits as a series of individual contributions to 
learning. There was no reason why both these purposes should not be served, and attention 
be paid to distributing the material under the much larger number of headings which are required 
for rapid and easy reference, when once it was possible to ignore the particular order in which the 
subjects were treated. Since none of the work was printed or published until the whole of it 
was ready, new headings could always be introduced with their appropriate matter, according as 
the examination of what was written under another heading revealed omissions which showed 
that some related subject required explanation on its own account, or according as the progress 
of time up to the year of publication involved the emergence of new issues, to which previously 
no separate reference would have been expected. The execution of the Eleventh Edition, planned 
on uniform lines as a single organism, and thus admitting of continual improvement in detail, 
irrespectively of the distribution of matter under this or that letter of the alphabet, could proceed 
in all its parts pari passu , the various articles being kept open for revision or rewriting, so as to 
represent the collective knowledge and the contemporary standpoint of the date at which the whole 
was issued. 

This new design involved the maintenance, during all the years of preparation, of an active collabora¬ 
tion among a vast body of contributors. The formal structure of the Ninth Edition necessarily dis¬ 
appeared, leaving only its component parts as building material for incorporation in the ^ ^ ew sur £ 
new edifice to such degree as examination might prove its adaptability. The site—in this Qf n ^ 
case the whole field of knowledge—was mapped out afresh under the advice of special- knowledge. 
ist departmental advisers, who, in providing for the occupation of the different 
areas, co-operated with a central editorial staff, comprising many members, each of whom was responsi¬ 
ble to the Editor-in-Chief for a particular section of the work. In this manner what, it is hoped, is a 
more complete articulation of subjects was effected, while co-operation between the contributors who 
dealt with each homogeneous department of knowledge was combined with the concentration in editorial 
direction, which alone could make the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica an organic unit. 
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The result of the new survey was a distribution of material under a far larger number of headings than 
had been included in the Ninth Edition—some 40,000 instead of some 17,000; and the method of simul- 
M th d d taneous construction enabled the co-ordination which is of such peculiar importance in 

results a wor k °f reference to be applied systematically by the editorial staff. The authority 

which attaches to the names of individual contributors remains, as before, an important 
feature of the Eleventh Edition, but by these means, it is hoped, the authority which attaches to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica itself is more firmly established. When Robertson Smith finally wrote his 
preface to the Index volume of the Ninth Edition, he said:—“The use of initials (as signatures to articles) 
was not designed to lighten the responsibility of the editors. No editor can possess the knowledge 
which would enable him to control the work of his contributors in all the subjects treated 
of in the Encyclopedia, but no effort has been spared on the part of the editorial staff to 
secure the accuracy and sufficiency of every contribution, and to prevent those repeti¬ 
tions and inconcinnities which necessarily occur where each contributor is absolutely and solely re¬ 
sponsible for the articles which bear his name.” The principle here enunciated, which represents the 
tradition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in the matter of the correct relationship between editors and 
contributors, and the responsibility attaching to individual signatures, has been adopted in the 
Eleventh Edition, but with all the advantages resulting alike from simultaneous production and 
from the fact that the Editor-in-Chief waS assisted by a much larger staff, working under conditions 
which enabled the editorial control to be effective to a degree unattainable under the earlier 
system. In concert with the numerous eminent writers whose signatures give individual inter- 
I c d alue est anc ^ weight to their contributions, the whole work—and not only the unsigned articles, 
for reference man y °f which indeed have equally high authority behind them—passed through the 
detailed scrutiny of the editorial staff, whose duty it was to see that it provided what 
those who used any part of the book could reasonably expect to find, to remedy those “inconcinnities” 
to which Robertson Smith alluded, and to secure the accuracy in the use of names, the inclusion of dates, 
arid similar minutie, which is essential in a work of reference. 

A great deal of the older fabric was obviously incompatible with the new scheme of treatment; but, 
where possible, those earlier contributions have been preserved which are of the nature of classics in the 
U f Id world of letters. By a selective process which, it is believed, gives new value to the old 

material material—by the revision, at the hands of their own authors or of later authorities, of 

such articles or portions of articles as were found to fit accurately into their several places 
—or by the inclusion under other headings of a consideration of controverted questions on which the 
writers may have taken a strong personal view, itself of historical interest—their retention has been effected 
so as to conform to the ideal of making the work as a whole representative of the best thought of a later 
day. 


Questions of Formal Arrangement. 


Both in the addition of new words for new subjects, and in the employment of different words 
for old subjects, the progress of the world demands a reconsideration from time to time of the 
Natural headings under which its accumulated experiences can best be presented ifl a work which 

headings employs the dictionary plan as a key to its contents. No little trouble was therefore 

expended, in planning the Eleventh Edition, on the attempt to suit the word to the sub¬ 
ject in the way most likely to be generally useful for reference. While the selection has at times been, 
of necessity, somewhat arbitrary, it has been guided from first to last by an endeavour to follow the 
natural mental processes of the average educated reader. But it was impossible to interpret what 
is “natural” in this connexion without consideration for the advances which have 

. been made in terminological accuracy, alike in the technicalities of science and 

and common . . . . . , . . , . . 

sense. m the forms of language adopted by precise writers, whose usage has become or 

is rapidly becoming part of the common stock. The practice of modem schools 
and the vocabulary of a modern curriculum, as well as the predominating example of expert 
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authorities, impose themselves gradually on the public mind, and constitute new conventions which 
are widely assimilated. In forecasting what would be for the convenience of a new generation of 
readers, it has seemed best to aim at adopting the nearest approach to correct modern terminology, 
while avoiding mere pedantry on the one hand, and on the other a useless abandonment of well- 
established English custom. 

It is easier, however, to lay down principles than to carry them out consistently in face of the ob¬ 
stinacy of the materials with which one is dealing in an encyclopaedia which attempts to combine accu¬ 
rate scholarship with general utility and convenience. In the case of biographical articles, p seu< j on ms 
for instance, it was decided that the proper headings were the names by which the in¬ 
dividuals concerned are in fact commonly known. Thus “George Sand” is now dealt with under her 
pen-name (Sand, George) and not under that of Madame Dudevant; “George Eliot” is no longer hid¬ 
den away under her married name of Mrs Cross; and “Mark Twain” is taken as the permanent name 
by which the world will know Mr Clemens. But it is not only in the case of pseudonyms that there 
is a difficulty in deciding upon the heading which is most appropriate. In variance with^ ^ 
the practice of the Dictionary of National Biography, all articles on titled persons are her e aa( j tit j es 
arranged under the title headings and not the family names. In principle it is believed 
that this is much the more convenient system, for in most cases the public (especially outside the British 
Islands) does not know what the family name of an English peer may be. Moreover, the system adopted 
by the Dictionary of National Biography sacrifices a very important feature in connexion with these bio¬ 
graphical articles, namely, the history of the title itself, which has often passed through several families 
and can only be conveniently followed when all the holders are kept together. As a rule, this system 
of putting peers under the headings of their titles agrees with the principle of adopting the names by 
which people actually are called; but sometimes it is too glaringly otherwise. Nobody would think of 
looking for Francis Bacon under the heading of Viscount St Albans, or for Horace Walpole under that 
of Earl of Orford. In such cases what is believed to be the natural expectation of readers has 
been consulted. The exceptional use, however, of the family name as a heading for persons of title has 
been reserved strictly for what may be regarded as settled conventions, and where reasonably possi¬ 
ble the rule has been followed; thus Harley and St John are dealt with as Earl of Oxford and Viscount 
Bolingbroke respectively. On the other hand, when a celebrity is commonly known, not under his 
family name but under a title which eventually was changed for a different one of higher rank, the more 
convenient arrangement has seemed to be—notwithstanding general usage—to associate the article with 
the higher title, and so to bring it into connexion with the historical peerage. Thus the account of the 
statesman commonly called by his earlier title of Earl of Danby is deliberately placed 
under his later title of Duke of Leeds, and that of Lord Castlereagh under Marquess of index 
Londonderry. If the result of such exceptions to the rule might seem to be that in cer¬ 
tain cases a reader would not know where to turn, the answer is that a reference to the Index, where cross- 
references are given, will decide. In the text of the work, although a great deal has been done to refer 
a reader from one article to another, mere cross-references—such as “ Danby, Earl of; see Leeds, Duke 
of” —are not included as distinct entries; it was found that the number of such headings would 
be very large, and they would only have duplicated the proper function of the Index, which 
now acts in this respect as the real guide to the contents and should be regarded as an integral part of 
the work. 

The reference just made to the Dictionary of National Biography may here be supplemented by a 
few words as to the British biographies in the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
whole standard of biographical writing of this kind has undoubtedly been raised by the labours of Sir 
Leslie Stephen, Dr Sidney Lee, and their collaborators, in the compilation of that invaluable work; and 
no subsequent publication could fail to profit, both by the scholarly example there set, ^ ressin 
and by the results of the original research embodied in it. But in the corresponding treatment of 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica advantage has been taken of the opportunity for biography. 

further research and the incorporation of later information, and they represent an in¬ 
dependent study, the details of which sometimes differ from what is given in the Dictionary, but must 
not for that reason be thought In haste to be incorrect. Allowance being made for a somewhat different 
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standard in the selection of individuals for separate biographies, and for the briefer treatment, the aV 
tempt has been made to carry even a step forward the ideals of the Dictionary in regard to accuracy of 
detail and critical judgment. This has largely been made possible by the existence of the Dictionary, 
but the original work done in the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in the same field- 
drawing as it can upon a number of biographical articles, already classics, in its earlier editions—gives 
it an independent authority even in the sphere of British national biography. More- 
character over, the inclusion of biographies of eminent persons who died after the Dictionary was 
supplemented in 1901, and of others still living in 1910, results in a considerable extension 
of the biographical area, even as regards individuals of British nationality in the narrowest sense. The 
articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, however,:are of course not limited to personages of the British 
Islands. Not only are biographies here included of the great men and women of French, German, 
Italian, Belgian, Dutch, Russian, Scandinavian, Japanese, and other foreign nationalities, as well a, s 
of those of the ancient world, but the same standard of selection has been applied to. American and 
British Colonial biography as to English, Welsh, Scottish and Irish. Indeed the Encyclopaedia Bri¬ 
tannica may now claim for the first time to supply a really adequate Dictionary of American National 
Biography, covering all those with whom the citizens of the United States are nationally concerned. 
It thus completes its representation of the English-speaking peoples, to all of whom English 
history, even in its narrower sense, is a common heritage, and in its evolution a common ex¬ 
ample. 

Another form of the terminological problem, to which reference was made above, is found in 
the transliteration of foreign names, and the conversion of the names of foreign places and countries 
into English equivalents. As regards the latter, there is no English standard which can 
fng of foreign f to un i versa E though in particular cases there is a convention which it would 

names. be absurd to attempt to displace for any reason of supposed superior accuracy. It would 

be pragmatical in the extreme to force upon the English-speaking world a system of call¬ 
ing all foreign places by their local names, even though it might be thought that each nationality had 
a right to settle the nomenclature of its country and the towns or districts within it. In general the 
English conventions must stand. One of these days the world may agree that an international nomen¬ 
clature is desirable and feasible, but not yet; and the country which its own citizens call Deutschland 
and the French I’Allemagne still remains Germany to those who use the English language. Similarly 
Cologne (. Koln), Florence (Firenze), or Vienna (Wien) are bound to retain their English 
names in an English book. But all cases are not so. simple. The world abounds in less 
important places, for which the English names have no standardized spelling; different 
English newspapers on a single day, or a single newspaper at intervals ,of a few weeks or months, give 
them several varieties of form; and in Asia or Africa the latest explcrer always seems to have a preference 
for a new one which is unlike that adopted by rival geographers. When the Eleventh Edition of, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was started, the suggestion was made that the Royal Geographical Society 
of London—the premier geographical society of the world—might co-operate in an attempt to secure 
the adoption of a standard English geographical and topographical nomenclature. Thp 
^particular ^ Society, indeed, has a system of its own which to some extent aims at fulfilling this require¬ 
ment, though it has failed to impose it upon general use; but unfprtunately the Society's 
system breaks down by admitting a considerable number of exceptions and by failing to settle a very 
large number of cases which really themselves constitute the difficulty. The co-operation of the Royal 
Geographical Society for the purpose of enabling the Emcyclopcedia Britannica to give prominent literary 
expression to an authoritative spelling for every place-name.included within its articles or maps was 
found to be impracticable; and it was therefore necessary for the Eleventh Edition to adopt a consistent 
spelling which would represent its own judgment and authority. It is hoped that by degrees this spell¬ 
ing may recommend itself in other quarters. Where reasonably possible, the local spelling popularized 
by the usage of post-offices or railways has been preferred to any purely philological system of trans¬ 
literation, but there are numerous casps where even this test of public convenience breaks down and some 
form of Anglicization becomes essential to an English gazetteer having an organic unity cf its own. Apart 
from the continuance of English conventions which appeared sufficiently crystallized, the most, authori- 
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tative spelling of the foreign name has been given its simplest English transliteration, preference being 
given, in cases of doubt, to the form, for instance in African countries, adopted by the European na¬ 
tion in possession or control. In the absence of any central authority or international . 

1 , . A Method adopted. 

agreement, the result is occasionally different m some slight degree from any common 

English variant, but this cannot well be helped when English variants are so capricious, and none per¬ 
sistent; and the names selected are those which for purposes of reference combine the most accuracy with 
the least disturbance of familiar usage. Thus the German African colony of Kamerun is here called 
Cameroon, an English form which follows the common practice of English transliteration in regard 
to its initial letter, but departs, in deference to the German official nomenclature, from the older 
English Cameroons, a plural no longer justifiable, although most English newspapers and maps still 
perpetuate it. 

In the case of personal names, wherever an English spelling has become sufficiently established 
both in literature and in popular usage it has been retained, irrespectively of any strict linguistic value. 
Foreign names in English shape really become English words, and they are so treated 
here; e.g. Alcibiades (not Alkibiades), Juggernaut (not Jagganath). But discrimination ^n°Orlent^ eS 
as to where convenience rather than philological correctness should rule has been made languages. 
all the more difficult, especially with names representing Arabic or other Oriental 
originals, by the strong views of individual scholars, who from time to time attempt in their own writ¬ 
ings to impose their own transliterations upon others, in the face of well-established convention. In 
the course of the preparation of the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, various eminent 
Arabic scholars have given strong expression to their view as to the English form of the name of the 
Prophet of Islam, preference being given to that of Muhammad. But the old form Mahomet is a well- 
established English equivalent; and it is here retained for convenience in identification where the 
Prophet himself is referred to, the form Mahommed being generally used in distinction for other per¬ 
sons of this name. Purists may be dissatisfied with this concession to popular usage; our choice is, we 
believe, in the interest of the general public. If only the “correct” forms of many Oriental names had 
been employed, they would be unrecognizable except to scholars. On the other hand, while the retention 
of Mahomet is a typical instance of the preference given to a vernacular spelling when there is one, and 
customary forms are adopted for Arabic and other names in the headings and for ordinary use through¬ 
out the work, in every case the more accurate scientific spelling is also given in the appropriate article. 
While deference has naturally been paid to the opinion of individual scholars, as far as possible, in connex¬ 
ion with articles contributed by them, uniformity throughout the work (a necessity for the purpose of 
Index-making, if for no other) has been secured by transliterating on the basis of schemes which have 
been specially prepared for each language; for this purpose the best linguistic opinions have been consulted, 
but due weight has been given to intelligibility on the part of a public already more or less accustomed 
to a stereotyped spelling. In the case of Babylonian names, a section of the general article Babylonia 
is specially devoted to an elucidation of -the divergences between the renderings given by individual 
Assyriologists. 

While the Encyclopedia Britannica has aimed, in this matter of local and personal nomenclature, 
at conciliating the opinion of scholars with public usage and convenience, and the present edition 
makes an attempt to solve the problem on reasonable lines, it should be understood 
that the whole question of the uniform representation in English of foreign place and 
personal names is still in a highly unsatisfactory condition. Scholars will never get 
Ihe public to adopt the very peculiar renderings, obscured by complicated accents, which do service in 
purely learned circles and have a scientific justification as part of a quasi-mathematical device for accurate 
pronunciation. Any attempt to transliterate into English on a phonetic basis has, moreover, a radical 
weakness which is too often ignored. So long as pronunciation is not itself standardized, and so long 
as the human ear does not uniformly carry to a standardized human brain the sound that is uniformly 
pronounced—and it will be long before these conditions can be fulfilled—even a phonetic system of spell¬ 
ing must adopt some convention; and in that case it is surely best, if a well-recognized convention already 
exists and is in use among the public at large, to adopt it rather than, to invent a new one. The point 
is, indeed, of more than formal importance. So long as scholars and the public are at issue on the very 
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essentials of the comprehension of scholarly books, which are made unreadable by the use of diacritical 
signs and unpronounceable spellings, culture cannot advance except within the narrowest of sects. 
This incompatibility is bad for the public, but it is also bad for scholarship. While the general reader 
is repelled, the Orientalist is neglected,—to the loss of both. This criticism, which sub¬ 
stantially applies to many other formal aspects of modern learning, may be unwelcome 
to the professors, but it is the result of an extended experience in the attempt to bring 
accurate knowledge into digestible shape for the wide public for whom the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
intended. It is indeed partly because of the tendency of modern science and modern scholarship 
to put the artificial obstacles of a technical jargon in the path of people even of fairly high 
education, that it becomes imperative to bring both parties upon a common ground, where the 
world at large may discover the meaning of the learned research to which otherwise it is apt to 
be a stranger. 

With regard to the various departments of natural science, there was a tendency in previous 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica to make inclusive treatises of the longer articles, and 
S l title t0 i RCOr P orate un der the one general heading of the science itself matter which 

articles would more naturally, form a separate, if subordinate, subject. An attempt has now 

been made to arrange the material rather according to the heading under which, in an 
encyclopaedia, students would expect to find it. In any text-book on Light, for instance, the 
technical aspects of aberration, refraction, reflection, interference, phosphorescence, &c., would be 
discussed concurrently as part of the whole science, in so many chapters' of a continuous treatise. 
But each such chapter or subdivision in a treatise becomes in an encyclopaedia arranged on the 
dictionary plan, matter to be explained where the appropriate word occurs in the alpha¬ 
betical order of headings. Under the name of the common subject of the science as a 
method. whole, its history and general aspects are discussed, but the details concerned with the 

separate scientific questions which fall within its subject-matter—on each of which often 
a single specialist has unique authority—are relegated to distinct articles, to the headings of which 
the general account becomes, if required, a key or pointer. This arrangement of the scientific 
material—a general article acting as pointer to subsidiary articles, and the latter relieving the 
general account of details which would overload it—has been adopted throughout the Eleventh 
Edition; and in the result it is believed that a more complete and at the same time more 
authoritative survey has been attained, within the limits possible to such a work, than ever 
before. The single-treatise plan, which was characteristic of the Ninth Edition, is not only 
cumbrous in a work of reference, but lent itself to the omission altogether, under the general 
heading, of specific issues which consequently received no proper treatment at all 
thatlTa single an y w here in the book; whereas the dictionary plan, by automatically providing 
treatise. headings throughout the work, under which, where appropriate, articles of more or 

less length may be put, enables every subject to be treated, comprehensively or in 
detail, yet as part of an organic whole, by means of careful articulation adapted to the requirements of 
an intelligent reader. 

In preparing the Eleventh Edition a useful check on the possibility of such accidental omissions 
as are apt to occur when the treatise plan is pursued, was provided by the decision, arrived at 
Dictionar independently of any question of subdivision, to revert more closely to the original 
headings f° rm of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and to make separate headings of any words 
which, purely as words, had any substantial interest either for historical or philological 
reasons, or as requiring explanation even for English-speaking readers. 1 The labours of Sir James 
Murray and his colleagues on the Oxford New English Dictionary, which has only become accessible 
since the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica was published, have enabled a precise 
examination to be made of all the possible headings of this kind. Such words, or groups of words, 
together with proper names, personal, geographical, zoological, etc., obviously exhaust the headings 

1 Though, in pursuance of the ideal of making the whole book self-explanatory, a great many purely technical terms have been given then 
interpretation only in the course of the article on the science or art in which they are used, even these are included, with the correct references, among 
the headings in the Index. Similarly, biographical accounts are given of far more persons than have separate biographies. The Index in all such 
cases must be consulted, whether for word or name. 
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under which the subject matter of an encyclopaedia can be subdivided; and thus the dictionary plan, 
combined with a complete logical analysis of the contents of the various arts and sciences, forms a 
comprehensive basis for ensuring that no question of any substantial interest can be omitted. As 
a rule the headings suggested by a logical subdivision of subject, as approved by the professional 
or scientific expert, follow the usage of words which is natural to any one speaking the 
English language; but where, owing to the existence of some accepted terminology in lm P° rtaace °f 
any particular line ol inquiry, it departs from this ordinary usage, the dictionary plan accuracy . 
still enables a cross-reference to guide the reader, and at the same time to impart instruc¬ 
tion in the history or technical niceties of a vocabulary which is daily outgrowing the range even of the 
educated classes. It is highly and increasingly important that mere words should be correctly evaluated, 
and connected with the facts for which properly they stand. 


Some Points as to Substance. 

In considering the substance, rather than the form, of the Eleventh Edition, it may be remarked 
first that, as a work of reference no less than as a work for reading and study, its preparation has 
been dominated throughout by the historical point of view. Any account which s 1 it f 
purports to describe what actually goes on to-day, whether in the realm of mind or in the f,j s [ or j an 
that of matter, is inevitably subject to change as years or even months pass by; but 
what has been, if accurately recorded, remains permanently true as such. In the larger sense the 
historian has here to deal not only with ancient and modern political history, as ordinarily under¬ 
stood, but with past doings in every field, and thus with the steps by which existing conditions have 
been reached. Geography and exploration, religion and philosophy, pure and applied science, art 
and literature, commerce and industry, law and economics, war and peace, sport and games,—all 
subjects are treated in these volumes not only on their merits, but as in continual evolution, the 
successive stages in which are of intrinsic interest on their own account, but also throw light on what 
goes before and after. The whole range of history, thus considered, has, however, been immensely 
widened in the Eleventh Edition as compared with the Ninth. The record of the past, thrown farther 
and farther back by the triumphs of modern archaeology, is limited on its nearer confines only 
by the date at which the Encyclopcedia Britannica is published. Any contemporary description is 
indeed liable to become inadequate almost as soon as it is in the hands of the reader; but the 
available resources have been utilized here to the utmost, so that the salient facts up to the autumn 
of the year 1910 might be included throughout, not merely as isolated events, but as part of a con¬ 
sistent whole, conceived in the spirit of the historian. Thus only can the fleeting present be 
true to its relation with later developments, which it is no part of the task of an encyclopaedia 
to prophesy. 

In this connexion it is advisable to explain that while the most recent statistics have been 
incorporated when they really represented conditions of historic value, the notion that economic 
development can be truly shown merely by giving statistics for the last year available ^ se of 

is entirely false, and for this reason in many cases there has been no attempt merely statistics. 
to be “up-to-date” by inserting them. Statistics are used here as an illustration of 
the substantial existing conditions and of real progress. For the statistics of one year, and especially 
for those of the latest year, the inquirer must necessarily go to annual publications, not to an 
encyclopaedia which attempts to show the representative conditions of abiding importance. In such 
a work statistics are only one useful method of expressing historic evolution; their value varies con¬ 
siderably according to the nature of the subject dealt with; and the figures of the year which by 
accident is the last before publication would often be entirely misleading, owing to their being 
subject to some purely temporary influence. In general, far less tabular matter has been included 
in the Eleventh Edition than in the Ninth. Where it is used, it is not as a substitute for descriptive 
accounts, which can put the facts in readable form much better, but more appropriately as showing 
concisely and clearly the differences between the conditions at different periods. As years pass by, 
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and new statistics on all subjects become accessible, those which have been given here for their 
historical value are, as such, unaffected by the lapse of time; but if they had been slavishly inserted 
simply because they were the latest in the series of years immediately preceding publication, their 
precarious connexion with any continuous evolution would soon have made them futile. So much 
has been done in the Eleventh Edition to bring the record of events, whether in political history or 
in other articles, down to the latest available date, and thus to complete the picture of the world as 
it was in 1910, that it is necessary to deprecate any misconception which might otherwise arise from 
the fact that statistics are' inserted not as events in themselves—this they may or may not be, 
according to the subject-matter—but as a method of expressing the substantial results of human 
activity; for that purpose they must be given comparatively, selected as representative, and weighed 
in the balance of the judicious historian. 

While every individual article in an encyclopaedia which aims at authoritative exposition must 
be informed by the spirit of history, it is no less essential that the spirit of science should move over 
The spirit of construction of the work as a whole. Whatever may be the deficiencies of its 
science. execution, the Eleventh Edition has at any rate this advantage to those who use it, 

that the method of simultaneous preparation, already referred to, has enabled' every 
subject to be treated systematically. Not only in the case of “science” itself, but in history, law, or 
any other kind of knowledge, its contributors were all assisting to carry out a preconcerted scheme, 
each aware of the relation of his or her contribution to others in the same field; and the inter¬ 
dependence of the related parts must be remembered by any reader who desires to do justice to the 
treatment of any large subject. Cross-references and other indications in the text are guides to the 
system employed, which are supplemented in greater detail by the elaborate Index. But the 
scientific spirit not only affects the scheme of construction as a whole: it has modified the individual 
treatment. Attention may perhaps be drawn to two particular points in this connexion,—the 
increased employment of the comparative method, and the attempt to treat opinion and controversy 
objectively, without partisanship or sectarianism. 

The title of the Encyclopedia Britannica has never meant that it is restricted in its accounts of 
natural science, law, religion, art, or other subjects, to what goes on in the British dominions; but a 
The compara- cons iderable extension has been given in the Eleventh Edition to the amount of 
tlve method, information it contains concerning the corresponding activities in other countries. By 
approaching each subject, as far as possible, on its merits, the contributors in every 
department aim at appraising the achievements of civilization from whatever source they have 
arisen, and at the same time, by inserting special sections on different countries when this course is 
appropriate, they show the variations in practice under different systems of government or custom. But 
the subjects are not only arranged comparatively in this sense: new branches of study have arisen which 
are of chief importance mainly for the results attained by the comparative method. The impetus given 
to comparative sociology by Herbert Spencer, the modern interest in comparative law, religion, 
folklore, anthropology, psychology and philology, have resulted in the accumulation of a mass of detail 
which it becomes the task of an encyclopaedia produced on the plan of organized co-operation to reduce 
to manageable proportions and intelligible perspective. Comparative bibliography, so much fostered 
of late years by the growth of great library organizations, undergoes in its turn the same process; and 
expert selection makes the references to the best books a guide to the student without overwhelming 
him. To deal here with all the lines of new research which have benefited by the comparative method in 
recent years would trench unnecessarily upon the scope of the contents of the work, where sufficient 
is already written. One illustration must suffice of a science in which the new treatment affects both 
the substance and the form of the articles in the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Com¬ 
parative Anatomy, as a branch of Zoology, can no longer be scientifically separated from Human Anatomy. 
The various parts of the human body are therefore systematically treated under separate headings, 
in connexion not only with the arts of medicine and surgery, which depend on a knowledge of each 
particular structure, but with the corresponding features in the rest of the animal kingdom, the study 
of which continually leads to a better understanding of the human organism. Thus comparative anatomy 
and human anatomy take their places, with physiology and pathology, as interdependent and inter- 
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connected branches of the wider science of Zoology, in which all the lines of experimental inquiry and 
progressive knowledge lead up to a more efficient service of man and society. 

In stating “the position taken by the Encyclopaedia Britannica in relation to the active con¬ 
troversies of the time,” Spencer Baynes, in his Preface to the first volume of the Ninth Edition 
(1875), referred to the conflict of opinion then raging in regard to religion and elective 

science. “In this conflict,” he said, “a work like the Encyclopaedia is not called upon ^ J 
to take any direct part. It has to do with knowledge, rather than opinion, and to 
leal with all subjects from a critical and historical rather than a dogmatic point of view. It cannot 
be the organ of any sect or party in science, religion or philosophy.” The same policy has in¬ 
spired the Eleventh Edition. The Encyclopaedia Britannica itself has no side or party; it attempts 
to give representation to all parties, sects and sides. In a work indeed which deals with opinion and 
controversy at all, it is manifestly impossible for criticism to be colourless; its value as a source of 
authoritative exposition would be very different from what it is if individual contributors were 
not able to state their views fully and fearlessly. But every effort has been made to obtain, impar¬ 
tially, such statements of doctrine and belief in matters of religion and similar questions as are sat¬ 
isfactory to those who hold them, and to deal with these questions, so far as criticism is concerned, in 
such a way that the controversial points may be understood and appreciated, without prejudice to the 
argument. The easy way to what is sometimes considered impartiality is to leave controversy out 
altogether; .that would be to avoid responsibility at the cost of perpetuating ignorance, for it is 
only in the light of the controversies about them that the importance of these questions of doctrine 
and opinion can be realized. The object of the present work is to furnish accounts of all sub¬ 
jects which shall really explain their meaning to those who desire accurate information. Amid 
the variety of beliefs which are held with sincere conviction by one set of people or another, 
impartiality does not consist in concealing criticism, or in withholding the knowledge of divergent 
opinion, but in an attitude of scientific respect which is precise in stating a belief in the terms, 
and according to the interpretation, accepted by those who hold it. In order to give the fullest 
expression to this objective treatment of questions which in their essence are dogmatic, con¬ 
tributors of all shades of opinion have co-operated in the work of the Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. They have been; selected as representative after the most careful con¬ 
sideration and under the highest sense of editorial responsibility. The proportion of space devoted 
to these subjects is necessarily large, because they bulk largely in the minds of thinking people; 
and while they are treated more comprehensively than before, individual judgments as to their relative 
claims may naturally vary. The general estimates which prevail among the countries which repre¬ 
sent Western civilization are, however, in practical agreement on this point, and this consensus 
is the only ultimate criterion. In one respect the Eleventh Edition is fortunate in the time 
of its appearance. Since the completion of the Ninth Edition the controversies which at that 
time raged round the application of historical and scientific criticism to religion have become less 
acute, and an objective statement of the problems, for instance, connected with the literary 
history of the Bible is now less encumbered with the doubts as to the effect on personal religion 
which formerly prevailed. Science and theology have learnt to dwell together; and a reverent 

Attitude towards religion, and indeed towards all the great religions, may be combined, 
without arriere-pensee, with a scientific comparative study of the phenomena of their institutions and 
development. 

Modern scientific progress has naturally affected other aspects of the Eleventh Edition no less 
than the literary text; and a word may be added here as to the illustrations and maps. Photography 
and reproductive processes generally now combine to enable much more to be done than was 
possible a generation ago to assist verbal explanations and descriptions by an appeal to the eye, 
and to make this appeal scientifically accurate both in form and colour- The older pictorial material 
in the Ninth Edition has undergone the same critical survey as the text; and a The art of 

large proportion of what now appears in the Eleventh Edition is not only new, but illustration 

represents more adequately the modern principles of the art of illustration. The 
microscope on the one hand, and the museum on the other, have become in an increasing degree the 
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instruments for attaining a scientific presentment in pictorial form of the realities of science and art. 
Whether for elucidating the technicalities of zoology or engineering machinery, or for showing concrete 
examples of ancient or modern statuary or painting, the draughtsman or the photographer has 
co-operated in the Eleventh Edition with the writers of the various articles, so that as far as possible 
their work may be accurately illustrated, in the correct sense, as distinct from any object of 
beautifying the book itself by pictures which might merely be interesting on their own account. 
Similarly the maps are not collected in an atlas, but accompany the topographical articles to which 
they are appropriate. Whether plate-maps or text-maps, they were all laid out with the scope, 
orthographical system, and other requirements of the text in view; either the cartographers have 
worked with the text before them—often representing new geographical authority, on the part of 
the contributors—or they have been directed by the geographical department of the editorial staff 
as to the sources on which they should draw; and the maps have been indexed as an atlas is, so that 
any topographical article not accompanied by a map has its appropriate map-reference in the general 
index. The more important coloured maps have been specially prepared by Messrs Justus Perthes 
of Gotha, the publishers of Stieler’s Atlas, which in some instances has served as their basis; and the others 
have been made under the direction of Mr Emery Walker of London, in collaboration with the editorial 
staff. Mr Emery Walker’s great knowledge and experience in the work of illustration has throughout 
been put ungrudgingly at the service of the Eleventh Edition. 


Conclusion. 

In expressing, on behalf of the editorial staff and the publishers, their indebtedness to the large 
number of contributors who have assisted in carrying the work to its completion, the Editor would be 
glad to refer to many individuals among the eminent writers who have given of their best. But the 
list is so long that he must content himself with a word of general thanks. It is more important to 
give public credit here to those who, without actually being members of the editorial staff, have taken 
an intimate part with them in planning and organizing the Eleventh Edition. It was necessary for 
the Editor to be able to rely on authoritative specialists for advice and guidance in regard to particular 
sciences. Foremost among these stand the subjects of Zoology and. Botany, which were under 
the charge respectively of Dr P. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary of the Zoological Society of London, and 
Dr A. B. Rendle, Keeper of the department of Botany, British Museum. Dr Chalmers Mitchell’s 
Advisers oa assistance in regard to Zoology extended also to the connected aspects of Comparative 
special Anatomy (in association with Mr F. G. Parsons), Physiology and Palaeontology. The 

subjects. whole field of Biology was covered by the joint labours of Dr Chalmers Mitchell and 

Dr Rendle; and their supervision, in'all stages of the work, gave unity to the co-operation of the numer¬ 
ous contributors of zoological and botanical articles. The treatment of Geology was planned by Mr H. 
B. Woodward; and with him were associated Dr J. A. Howe, who took charge of the department of 
Topographical Geology, Dr J. S. Flett, who covered that of Petrology, and Mr L. J. Spencer and Mr 
F. W. Rudler, who dealt comprehensively with Mineralogy and Crystallography. The late Dr Simon 
Newcomb planned and largely helped to carry out the articles dealing with Astronomy. Prof. J. A. 
Fleming acted in a similar capacity as regards Electricity and Magnetism. Prof. Hugh Callendar was 
responsible for the treatment of Heat; Prof. Poynting for that of Sound; and the late Prof. C. J. Joly, 
Royal Astronomer in Ireland, planned the articles dealing with Light and Optics. On literary subjects the 
Editor had the sympathetic collaboration of Mr Edmund Gosse, Librarian to the House of Lords; and 
Mr Marion H. Spielmann, on artistic subjects, also gave valuable help. 

Among those whose association with the editorial staff was particularly close were the Rev. E. 
M. Walker of Oxford, as regards subjects of ancient Greek history; Mr Stanley Cook of Cambridge, 
who was the Editor’s chief adviser on questions of Old Testament criticism and Semitic learning 
generally; Dr T. Ashby, Director of the British School of Archaeology at Rome, who dealt with 
Italian topography and art; and Mr Israel Abrahams, who was consulted' on Jewish subjects. 
Dr Peter Giles of Cambridge undertook the survey of Comparative Philology, and Sir Thomas 
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Barclay that of International Law. Others who gave valuable advice and assistance in regard to 
their various subjects were—Lord Rayleigh and Mr W. C. D. Whetham (Physical Science), Sir 
Archibald Geikie (Geology), Sir E. Maunde Thompson (Palaeography and Bibliology), Mr J. H. 
Round (History and Genealogy), Mr Phene Spiers (Architecture), Mr W. Burton (Ceramics), Mr 
T. M. Young of Manchester (Textile Industries), Prof. W. E. Dalby (Engineering), Dr G. A. 
Grierson (Indian Languages), the Rev. G. W. Thatcher (Arabic), Mr H. Stuart Jones (Roman 
History and Art), Dr D. G. Hogarth and Prof. Ernest Gardner (Hellenic Archaeology), the late Dr 
W. Fream (Agriculture), Mr W. F. Sheppard (Mathematics), Mr Arthur H. Smith (Classical Art), 
Dr Postgate (Latin Literature), Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly (Spanish Literature), Prof. J. G. Robertson 
(German Literature), Mr J. S. Cotton (India), Mr Edmund Owen (Surgery), Mr Donald Tovey (Music), 
Prof. H. M. Howe of Columbia University (Mining), Prof. W. M. Davis and Prof. D. W. Johnson of 
Harvard (American Physiography). 

These names may be some indication of the amount of expert assistance and advice on which the 
editorial staff were able to draw, first when they were engaged in making preparations for the Eleventh 
Edition, then in organizing the whole body of contributors, and finally in combining c 0 ll e tl e 

their united resources in revising the work so as to present it in the finished state in which support 

it is given to the public. Constituting as they did a college of research, a centre which 
drew to itself constant suggestions from all who were interested in the dissemination of accurate 
information, its members had the advantage of communication with many other leaders of opinion, 
to whose help, whether in Europe or America, it is impossible to do adequate justice here. The 
interest shown in the undertaking may be illustrated by the fact that his late Majesty King Edward VII. 
graciously permitted his own unique collection of British and foreign orders to be used for the purpose 
of making the coloured plates which accompany the article Knighthood. Makers of history like Lord 
Cromer and Sir George Goldie added their authority to the work by assisting its contributors, even while 
not becoming contributors themselves. Custodians of official records, presidents and secretaries of 
institutions, societies and colleges, relatives or descendants of the subjects of biographies, governmental 
or municipal officers, librarians, divines, editors, manufacturers,—from many such quarters answers 
have been freely given to applications for. information which is now embodied in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

In the principal Assistant-Editor, Mr Walter Alison Phillips, the Editor had throughout as his 
chief ally a scholarly historian of wide interests and great literary capacity. Prof. J. T. Shotwell, 
of Columbia University, U.S.A., in the earlier years of preparation, acted as joint staff 
Assistant-Editor; and Mr Ronald McNeill did important work as additional Assistant- 
Editor while the later stages were in progress. To Mr Charles Crawford Whinery was entrusted the 
direction of a separate office in New York for the purpose of dealing with American contributors and 
with articles on American subjects; to his loyal and efficient co-operation, both on the special subjects 
assigned to the American office, and in the final revision of the whole work, too high a tribute cannot 
be paid. The other principal members of the editorial staff in London, responsible for different depart¬ 
ments, were Mr J. Malcolm Mitchell, Dr T. A. Ingram, Mr H. M. Ross, Mr Charles Everitt, Mr O. J. R. 
Howarth, Mr F. R. Cana, Mr C. O. Weatherly, Mr J. H. Freese, Mr K. G. Jayne, Mr Roland Truslove, 
Mr C. F. Atkinson, Mr A. W. Holland, the Rev. A. J. Grieve, Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher and Mr Arthur 
B. Atkins, to the last of whom, as private secretary to the Editor-in-Chief, the present writer owes a 
special debt of gratitude for unfailing assistance in dealing with all the problems of editorial control. 
On the New York staff Mr Whinery had the efficient help of Mr R. Webster, Dr N. D. Mereness, Dr 
F. S. Philbrick, Dr W. K. Boyd, Dr W. O. Scroggs, Mr W. T. Arndt, Mr W. L. Corbin and Mr G. Gladden. 

A word must be added concerning a somewhat original feature in the editorial mechanism, the 
Indexing department. This department was organized from the first so that it might serve a double 
purpose. By indexing the articles as they came in, preparation could gradually be j ndex 
made for compiling the Index which would eventually be published; and as the reference- 
cards gradually accumulated under systematic index-headings, the comparison of work done by different 
writers might assist the editing of the text itself by discovering inconsistencies or inaccuracies in points 
of detail or suggesting the incorporation of additional material. The text of the Eleventh Edition owes 
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much in this "way to suggestions originating among the staff of ladies concerned, among whom particular 
mention may be made of Miss Griffiths, Miss Tyler, and Miss Edmonds. The actual Index, as published, 
represents a concentration and sifting of the work of the Indexing department; and in order to put it into 
shape a further stage in the organization was necessary, which was carried through under the able direction 
of Miss Janet Hogarth. The completion of the Index volume, which all those who wish to make full use 
of the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica should regard as the real guide to its contents, 
brought finally into play all parts of the editorial machinery which had been engaged in the making of 
the work itself,—a vast engine of co-operative effort, dedicated to the service of the public. 


London, 

December io, 


HUGH CHISHOLM. 
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A. A. R.* 

A. C. L. 
A. D. 


A. Gtr- 


A. M. C. 


A. Si. 

A. W.* 

A. W. H. 

B. M* 

C. B.* 

C. E.* 

C. F. A. 


Airy. 


J 

l 

f Abdur Rahman; 
l Afghanistan: History. 

-^Addison (in part). 


Arthur Alcock Rambaut, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Radcliffe Observer, Oxford. Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin 
and Royal Astronomer of Ireland, 1892-1897. 

Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall, K.C.B. 

See the biographical article: Lyall, Sir A. C. 

Austin Dobson, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Dobson, Henry Austin. 

Arthur Everett Shipley, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Reader in Zoology 
bridge University. Joint-editor of the Cambridge Natural History. 

Aldred Farrer Barker, M.Sc. 

Professor of Textile Industries at Bradford Technical College. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc. f 

Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Professor of English History in the University -j Aconcio. 
of London. Assistant-editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 1893-1901. [ 

Arthur Girault. f 

Professor of Political Economy at the University of Poitiers. Member of the "j Algeria: History. 
International Colonial Institute. Author of Principes de Colonisation (1907-1908). 


1 Cam -1 Acanthocephala. 
\ Alpaca. 


/ Ammunition (in part). 

Agrarian Laws (in part). 

■j Abyssinian Church. 

j Adoptianism; Alford; 

[ Alsop, V.; Ambrose, St. 

J ASthelflaed; ASthelred I.; 
I /Ethelstan; iEthelweard. 

j Algol. 


A. G. Hadcock (late R.A.) 

Manager of the Gun Department, Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tync. 

Abel Hendy Jones Greenidge, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.) (d. 1905). J 

Formerly Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford, and of St John’s > “ 

College, Oxford. Author of Infamia in Roman Law ; &c. 

Alfred Joshua Butler, M.A., D.Litt. 

Fellow and Bursar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fellow of Eton College. 

Rev. Alexander J. Grieve, M.A., B.D. 

Professor of New Testament and Church History, Yorkshire United Independent i 
College, Bradford. 

Allen Mawer, M.A. 

Professor of English Language and Literature, Armstrong College, Newcastle-or 
Tyne; formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

See the biographical article: Clerke, A. M. 

Agnes Muriel Clay (Mrs Edward Wilde). f . 

Late Resident Tutor of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Joint-editor of Sources of i Agrarian Laws \tn part). 
Roman History, 133-70 b.c. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

See the biographical article: Wallace, A. R. 

Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., LL.D. (Glasgow). 

Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; formerly Reader in Greek, Oxford Uni-1 
versity. 

Arthur Willey, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Director of Colombo Museum, Ceylon. 

Arthur William Holland. 

Formerly Scholar of St John’s College, Oxford. Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, 1900. ^ 

Budgett Meakin (d. 1906). 

Author of The Moors-, The Land of the Moors-, The Moorish Empire-, &c. 


.| Acclimatization. 

| Aeschylus. 

| Amphioxus. 

^ | Aberdeen, 4th Earl of. 

| Almohades (in part)-, 
lAlmoravides (in part). 

| Agenais. 

J Algebra: History. 

Charles Francis Atkinson. J Alexandria. Battle. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Captain, 1st City of London (Royal | American Civil War; 
Fusiliers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. [Ammunition (in part). 

1 A complete list, showing all individual contributors, appears in the final volume. 


Charles Behont, D. es L., Litt.D. (Oxon.). 
See the biographical article: Bemont, C. 
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Charles F. Richardson, Ph.D. 

Professor of English, Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 

H. Caldwell Lipsett. 

Formerly Editor of the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, India. 

Chedomille Mijatovich. 

Senator of the Kingdom of Servia. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary of the King of Servia to the Court of St James’s, 1895-1900, and 
1902-1903. 

Christian Pfister, D. es L. , 

Professor at the Sorbonnc, Paris. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Author of ■ 
Etudes sur le r'egne de Robert le Pieux. 

Rev. Charles Plummer, M.A. 

Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Author of Life and Times of Alfred the 
Great-, &c. Ford’s Lecturer, 1901. 

Charles Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in the History of Geography. 
Author of Henry the Navigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; &c. 

Rev. Charles Stanley Phillips. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Gladstone Memorial Prize, 1904. 

Cecil Weatherly. 

Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Barrister-at-Law. 

Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fellow of the British Academy. Excavated at Paphos, 1888; Naukratis, 1899 
and 1903; Ephesus, 1904-1905; Assiut, 1906-1907; Director, British School at 
Athens, 1897-1900; Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 


David Hannay. 

Formerly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of Royal Navy, 
1212-1688 ; Life of Emilio Castelar ; &c. 


Rev. D. Meiklejohn. 

Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. 

Minister of South Grove Congregational Church, Highgate. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Extra Groom of the Bedchamber to H.M. King George V. Director of the Foreign 
Department of The Times, 1891-1899. Author of Russia. 


Alcott, A. B.; 
Alcott, L. M. 
Afridi; Agra. 


Alexander of Servia. 


Alcuin. 


Alfred the Great. 


Andrew of Longjumeau. 


JEthelred II. 

Advertisement (in part). 

Abu Hanifa; 

Ahmad Ibn Hanbal. 

Adalia; Adana; Aegean 
Civilization; Aintab; Aleppo; 
Alexandria; Alexandretta; 
Alexandria Troas; 

Amasia; Anazarbus. 
Abbadides; Abd-Ar-Rahman; 
Admiral; Agreda; 
Almogavares; Almohades; 
Almoravides; Alphonso; 
America: History, 

American War of Inde¬ 
pendence: Naval Operations-, 
American War of 1812. 
Adams, John Couch. 

Alexander, W. L.; AUon, H. 

Alexander II., of Russia; 
Alexander III., of Russia. 


Ernest C. F. Babelon. f 

Professor at the College de France. Keeper of the Dept, of Medals and Antiquities -1 Africa, Roman, 
at the Bibliotheque Rationale. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


Ernest Barker, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer in Modern History, St John’s College, Oxford. 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 

Edward Channing, Ph.D. 

Professor of History, Harvard University. 

Right Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., D.Litt. 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Bath. 

Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Gosse, Edmund. 


Formerly Amalric. 

r Adams, John; 

J Adams, John Quincy; 

L Adams, Samuel. 

_f Acoemeti. 

f Aasen; Almqvist; 

J Anacreontics; 

Andersen, Hans Christian. 


Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. 

See the biographical article: Gardner, Percy. 

Edward Heawood, M.A. 

Librarian to Royal Geographical Society, London. Author of Geography of Africa ; &c. 
Ellis Hovell Minns, M.A. 

Lecturer and Assistant Librarian, and formerly Fellow, Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge. University Lecturer in Palaeography. 


rAbae; Acarnania; 

| Aegina. 

r Africa: Geography, Economics, 
\ Bibliography. 

| Alani. 


Emanuel Joseph Ristori, Ph.D., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

Member of Council, Institute of Metals. 

Rev. Edward Mewburn Walker, M.A. 

Fellow, Senior Tutor and Librarian of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. 

Consulting Surgeon to St Mary’s Hospital, London, and to the Children’s Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street. Late Examinee in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, 
Durham and London. Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. 


Aluminium. 

Aegina: History. 

Abdomen; 

Abscess; Adenoids. 
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F. LI. G. 

F. R. C. 
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G. A. B. 
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Edgar Prestage. 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester; 
Examiner in Portuguese in the Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Com- 
mendador, Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. 

Edwyn Robert Bevan, M.A. 

New College, Oxford. Author of The House of Seleucus. 

Rev. Ethelred Leonard Taunton (d. 1907). 

Author of The English Black Monks of St Benedict ; History of the Jesuits in England. 
Rev. Edmund Venables, M.A., D.D. (1819-1895). 

Canon and Precentor of Lincoln. Author of Episcopal Palaces of England. 

Edgar Whitaker (d. 1905). 

Formerly Times correspondent at Constantinople. 

Fred. A. Eaton. 

Secretary to the Royal Academy. 


| Alcoforado. 

{Alexander the Great. 

J" Acolyte; 
l Allen, William. 

{ Abbey; 
l Abbot. 

{Ahmed VeHk. 
{Academy, Royal. 


Frederick Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). f Ablution; Agape; 

Formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. 1 Anabaptists; 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle-, Myth, Magic and Morals; &c. I Ancestor-Worship. 


Frank Finn, F.Z.S. 

Late Assistant Director of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


{ Acclimatization. 


Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S. , F.R.Anthrop.Inst. 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on 
Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 


/Ethelbald; /Ethelberht; 
/Ethelfrith; /Ethelred; 
/Ethelwulf; Alamanni. 

Alimentary Canal; 
Anatomy. 


Francis Henry. Neville, M.A., F.R.S. 

Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on Physics and Chemistry. 
Francis Llewelyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford. Editor of the Archaeological Survey arid Archaeo¬ 
logical Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Frank R. Cana. 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. 


Francis Storr. 

Editor of the Journal of Education (London). Officier d’Academie (Paris). 

Sir Frank Thomas Marzials. 

Accountant-General of the Army, 1898-1904. Editor of “ Great Writers ” Series. 
Frederick William Rudler, I.S.O., F.G.S. 

Curator and Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1879-1902. 
President of the Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. 

Count Albert Edward Wilfred Gleichen, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.M.O., War Office; Colonel, Grenadier Guards. Mission to Abyssinia, 1897. 
George A. Boulenger, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

In charge of the Collections of Reptiles and Fishes, Department of Zoology, British 
Museum. Vice-President of the Zoological Society of London. 

George Abraham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

Member of the Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Linguistic Survey of 
India, 1898-1902. Gold Medallist, Asiatic Society, 1909. 

Rev. George Bryce, D.D., LL.D. . 

Head of Faculty of Science, and Lecturer in Biology and Geology in Manitoba 
University, 1891-1904. Vice-President of Royal Society, Canada, 1908. 

George Ballard Mathews, M.A., F.R.S. 

Formerly Professor of Mathematics, University College of N. Wales. Sometime 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

George Croom Robertson. 

See the biographical article: Robertson, G. C. 

Colonel George Earl Church. 

See the biographical article: Church, G. E. 

George Edward Woodberry, Litt.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Comparative Literature at Columbia University, 1891-1904. Author of 
Edgar Allan Poe; Makers of Literature; America in Literature; &c. 

G. F. Barwick. 

Assistant-Keeper of Printed Books and Superintendent of Reading-room, British 
Museum. 

Georg Lunge, Ph.D. (Breslau), Hon. Dr.Ing. (Karlsruhe). 

See the biographical article: Lunge, G. 


{ Alloys (in part). 

[ Abu Simbel; 

[_ Akhmim; Amasis; Ammon. 

Abyssinia: Geography; 

Africa: Geography, History (in 
part) ; Albeit Edward. Nyanza 
(in part) ; Albert Nyanza (in 
part); Alexandria (in part); 
Algeria: Geography. 

{ Academies. 

{ About. 

r Agate; Alabaster; 

j Alexandrite; 

l Amber; Amethyst. 

{Abyssinia: History. 

{ Alytes. 


Ahom. 


{ Alberta. 

| Algebra: Special. 
{ Abelard (in part). 
J Amazon. 


American Literature. 

Alfred, Duke of Saxe-Coburg; 
Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse. 

Alkali Manufacture. 
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George Percival Mudge, A.R.C.S., F.Z.S. f 

Lecturer on Biology, London Hospital Medical College, and London School of j Albino. 

Medicine for Women. L 

George Willis Botsford, A.M., Ph.D. J 

Professor of History of Greece and Rome in Columbia University, New York. ] Amphictyony. 

Author of The Roman Assemblies-, &c. I ' . . .' 

*■ f Abu-l-'ala; Abu-1-'Atahiya; 

Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. Abulfaraj; Abulfeda; ' : 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W Formerly Tutor in Hebrew and Old J Abu-1-Qasim; Abu Nuwas; 
Testament History at Mansfield College, Oxford. Abu Tammam; Abu Ubaida; 

Akhtal; Alqama Ibn ’Abada; 
L Amru’-ul-Qais. 

Horace Bolingbroke Woodward, F.R.S., F.G.S. f 

Formerly Assistant Director of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, 4 Agassiz J. L R 
President Geologists’ Association, 1893-1894. Wollaston Medallist, 1908. I ’ 

Hugh Chisholm, M.A. f Aetnn Tnrd- Ao-nnstiricm- 

Formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Editor of the nth edition of < ’ - ’ gnosticism, 

the Encyclopaedia Brilannica; co-editor of the 10th edition. ' 

Herbert Challice Crouch, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. f 

Anaesthetist and Teacher of Anaesthetics at St Thomas’s, Samaritan and French “j Anaesthesia. 

Hospitals, London. I 

Hugh Munro Ross. „ f 

Formerly Exhibitioner of Lincoln College, Oxford. . Editor of the Times Engineering A Alchemy. 

Supplement. Author of British Railways. 

Herbert M. Vaughan, F.S.A. 

Keble College, Oxford. Author of The Last of the Royal Stuarts; See. 

Henry Phelps Johnston. 

Author of Loyalist History of the Revolution ; The Yorktown Campaign; & c. 

H. R. Haxton. 


! [Albert, Prince Consort. 


-^Albany, Countess of. 

J American War of Independ- 
\ ence: Land Operations. 
i Advertisement. 


4 Ammunition: Small Arms. 


4 Amphitheatre. 


| Alps: 


i: Flora and Fauna. 


Anah. 


Henry Stuart Jones, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Director of the British School a 
Rome, 1903-1905. Author of The Roman Empire. 

Captain Howard V. Knox, M.A. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 

Henry William Carless Davis, M.A. f ... . . 

Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford, 1895-1902. j /t ' lrea > Alrefius, Ambrose, 
Hope W. Hogg, M.A. 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Manchester. 

H. Wickham Steed. 

Correspondent of The Times at Rome (1897-1902) and Vienna. 

Sir Henry Yule, K.C.S.I. 

See the biographical article: Yule, Sir H. 

J. Arthur Barrett, LL.B. 

New York Bar, 1880. U.S. Supreme Court Bar, 1901. >. 

James Alfred Ewing, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E. 

Director of (British) Naval Education,- 1903. Hon. Fellow of King’s College, 

Cambridge. Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University | 
of Cambridge, 1890-1903. 

John Ambrose Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Pender Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of London. Fellow of J 
University College, London. Formerly Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and ] 

University Lecturer on Applied Mechanics. Author of Magnets and Electric Currents. [ 

John Allen Howe, B.Sc. 

Curator and Librarian at the Museum of Practical Geology, London. 

John Bagnell Bury, LiTt.D., LL.D. 

See the biographical article: Bury, J. B. 

James David Bourchier, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

Correspondent of The Times in South-Eastern Europe." Officer of the Order of -J 
St Alexander of Bulgaria. 

John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. f 

Professor of Semitic Languages at Columbia University, N.Y. Took part in the -j Akkad. 

Expedition to Southern Babylonia, 1888-89. I 

James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Litt.D., F.R. Hist. S. f Acosta, J. de; 

Fellow of the British Academy. Gilmour Professor of Spanish Language and Alarcon J R de* 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. Norman MacColf Lecturer in the 4 .. 

University of Cambridge. Knight Commander of the Order of Alphonso XII. Alarcon, P. A. de; 

Author of A History of Spanish Literature. I Aleman; Amadis de Gaula. 

James Ford Rhodes, LL.D. 

See t-he biographical article:- Rhodes, J. Ford. 


{ 

Amedeo, Ferdinando, of Si 

-^Afghanistan: History. 

J Admiralty Jurisdiction: 

L United States. 

Air-Engine. 

Amperemeter. 


to III. 


| Albian. 

| Alexius 1 


f J Albania; 

’ 1 Alexander of Bulgaria. 


-j Adams, C. F. 


John George Clark Anderson, M.A. 

Student, Censor and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


Craven Fellow, 1896. T Ancyra. 
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John G. Griffiths. 

Fellow and late President, Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

Sir James George Scott, K.C I.E. 
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A Ties letter of ours corresponds to the first symbol in the 
Phoenician alphabet and in almost all its descendants. 
In Phoenician, a, like the symbols for e and for o, did 
not represent a vowel, but a breathing; the vowels 
originally were not represented by any symbol. When the 
alphabet was adopted by the Greeks it was not very well fitted 
to represent the sounds of their language. The breathings 
which were not required in Greek were accordingly employed 
to represent some of the vowel sounds, other vowels, like i and u, 
being represented by an adaptation of the symbols for the 
semi-vowels y and w. The Phoenician name, which must have 
corresponded closely to the Hebrew Aleph, was taken over by 
the Greeks in the form Alpha {a\<f>a). The earliest authority 
for this, as for the names of thd other Greek letters, is the 
grammatical drama ( ypapparLKii Qeoopia) of Callias, an earlier 
contemporary of Euripides, from whose works four trimeters, 
containing the names of all the Greek letters, are preserved in 
Athenaeus x. 453 d. 

The form of the letter has varied considerably. In the earliest 
of the Phoenician, Aramaic and Greek inscriptions (the oldest 
Phoenician dating about 1000 B.C., the oldest Aramaic from the 
8th, and the oldest Greek from the 8th or 7th century b.c.) A rests 
upon its side thus—^ \ <£. In the Greek alphabet of later times 
it generally resembles the modern capital letter, but many local 
varieties can be distinguished by the shortening of one leg, or by 
the angle at which the cross line is set— ^ A A/) From 

the Greeks of the west the alphabet was borrowed by the Romans 
and from them has passed to the other nations of western 
Europe. In the earliest Latin inscriptions, such as the inscription 
found in the excavation of the Roman Forum in 1899, or that 
on a golden fibula found at Praeneste in 1886 (see Alphabet), 
the letters are still identical in form with those of the western 
Greeks. Latin develops early various forms, which are compara¬ 
tively rare in Greek, as /f, or unknown, as Except possibly 
Faliscan, the other dialects of Italy did not borrow their alphabet 
directly from the western Greeks as the Romans did, but received 
it at second hand through the Etruscans. In Oscan, where the 
writing of early inscriptions is no less careful than in Latin, the 
A takes the form fs], to which the nearest parallels are found 
in north Greece (Boeotia, Locris and Thessaly, and there only 
sporadically). 


In Greek the symbol was used for both the long and the 
short sound, as in English father (a) and German Ratte (d) ; 
English, except in dialects, has no sound corresponding precisely 
to the Greek short a, which, so far as can be ascertained, was 
a mid-back-wide sound, according to the terminology of H. 
Sweet ( Primer of Phonetics, p. 107). Throughout the history 
of Greek the short sound remained practically unchanged. On 
the other hand, the long sound of.a in the Attic and Ionic dialects 
passed into an open e-sound, which in the Ionic alphabet was 
represented by the same symbol as the original e-sound (see 
Alphabet : Greek). The vowel sounds vary from language to 
language, and the a symbol has, in consequence, to represent 
in many cases sounds which are not identical with the Greek a 
whether long or short, and also to represent several different 
vowel sounds in the same language. Thus the New English 
Dictionary distinguishes about twelve separate vowel sounds, 
which are represented by a in English. In general it may be 
said that the chief changes which affect the a-sound in different 
languages arise from (1) rounding, (2) fronting, i.e. changing 
from a sound produced far back in the mouth to a sound produced 
farther forward. The rounding is often produced by combination 
with rounded consonants (as in English was, wall, &c.), the 
rounding of the preceding consonant being continued into the 
formation of the vowel sound. Rounding has also been produced 
by a following /-sound, as in the English fall, small, bald, &c. 
(see Sweet’s History of English Sounds, 2nd ed., §§ 906, 784). 
The effect of fronting is seen in the Ionic and Attic dialects of 
Greek, where the original name of the Medes, Madoi, with a 
in'the first syllable (which survives in Cyprian Greek as MfiSot), 
is changed into Medoi (Mi) 5 oi), with an open e-sound instead 
of the earlier a. In the later history of Greek this sound 
is steadily narrowed till it becomes identical with l (as in 
English seed). The first part of the process has been alinost 
repeated by literary English, a {ah) passing into e {eh), though 
in present-day pronunciation the sound has developed further 
into a diphthongal ei except before r, as in hare (Sweet,' 
op. cit. § 783). 

In English a represents unaccented forms of several words, 
e.g. an (one), of, have, he, and 01 various prefixes the history of 
which is given in detail in the New English Dictionary (Oxford, 
1888), vol. i. p. 4 . (P. Gi.) 
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As a symbol the letter is used in various connexions and for 
various technical purposes, e.g. for a note in music, for the first 
of the seven dominical letters (this use is derived from its being 
the first of the litterae nundinales at Rome), and generally as 
a sign of priority. 

In Logic, the letter A is used as a symbol for the universal 
affirmative proposition in the general form “ all x is y.” The 
letters I, E and O are used respectively for the particular affirm¬ 
ative “ some x is y,” the universal negative “ no * is y,” and 
the particular negative “ some x is not y.” The use of these 
letters is generally derived from the vowels of the two Latin 
verbs Ajflrmo (or AIo), “I assert,” and nEgO, “I deny.” 
The use of the symbols dates from the 13th century, though 
some authorities trace their origin to the Greek logicians. A is 
also used largely in abbreviations (q.v.). 

In Shipping, Ai is a symbol used to denote quality of con¬ 
struction and material. In the various shipping registers ships 
are classed and given a rating after an official examination, and 
assigned a classification mark, which appears in addition to 
other particulars in those registers after the name of the ship. 
See Shipbuilding. It is popularly used to indicate the highest 
degree of excellence. 

AA, the name of a large number of small European rivers. The 
word is derived from the Old German aha, cognate to the Latin 
aqua, water (cf. Ger. -ach; Scand. a, aa, pronounced 6 ). The 
following are the more important streams of this name:— 
Two rivers in the west of Russia, both falling into the Gulf of 
Riga, near Riga, which is situated between them; a river in the 
north of France, falling into the sea below Gravelines, and navi¬ 
gable as far as St Omer; and a river of Switzerland, in the can¬ 
tons of Lucerne and Aargau, which carries the waters of Lakes 
Baldegger and Hallwiler into the Aar. In Germany there are the 
Westphalian Aa, rising in the Teutoburger Wald, and joining the 
Werre at Herford, the Munster Aa, a tributary of the Ems, and 
others. 

AAGESEN, ANDREW (1826-1879), Danish jurist, was educated 
for the law at Kristianshavn and Copenhagen, and interrupted 
his studies in 1848 to take part in the first Schleswig war, in 
which he served as the leader of a reserve battalion. In 1855 he 
became professor of jurisprudence at the university of Copen¬ 
hagen. In 1870 he was appointed a member of the commission for 
drawing up a maritime and commercial code, and the navigation 
law of 1882 is mainly his work. In 1879 he was elected a member 
of the Landsthing; but it is as a teacher at the university that he 
won his reputation. Among his numerous juridical works may be 
mentioned: Bidrag til Laeren otn Overdragelse af Ejendomsret, 
Betnaerkinger om Rettigheder over Ting (Copenhagen, 1866, 1871- 
1872); Fortegnelse over Retssamlinger, Retslitteratur i Danmark, 
Norge, Sverige (Copenhagen, 1876). Aagesen was Hall’s suc¬ 
cessor as lecturer on Roman law 7 at the university, and in this 
department his researches were epoch-making. All his pupils 
were profoundly impressed by his exhaustive examination of 
the sources, his energetic demonstration of his subject and his 
stringent search after truth. His noble, imposing, and yet most 
. amiable personality won for him, moreover, universal affection 
and respect. 

See C. F. Bricka, Dansk. Biog. Lex. vol. i. (Copenhagen, 1887); 
Samlade Skrifter, edited by F. C. Bornemann (Copenhagen, 
1863). (R. N. B.) 

AAL, also known as A’l, Ach, or Aich, the Hindustani names 
for the Morinda tinctoria and Morinda cilrifolia, plants exten¬ 
sively cultivated in India on account of the reddish dye-stuff 
which their roots contain. The name is also applied to the dye, 
but the common trade name is Suranji. Its properties are due to 
the presence of a glucoside known as Morindin, which is com¬ 
pounded from glucose and probably a trioxy-methyl-anthra- 
quinone. 

AALBORG, a city and seaport of Denmark, the seat of a bishop, 
and chief town of the amt (county) of its name, on the south bank 
of the Limfjord, which connects the North Sea and the Cattegat. 
Pop. (1901) 31,457. The situation is typical of the north of 
Jutland. To the west the Limfjord broadens into an irregular 


lake, with low, marshy shores and many islands. North-west is 
the Store Vildmose, a swamp where the mirage is seen in summer. 
South-east lies the similar Lille Vildmose. A railway connects 
Aalborg with Hjorring, Frederikshavn and Skagen to the north, 
and with Aarhus and the lines from Germany to the south. The 
harbour is good and safe, though difficult of access. Aalborg is a 
growing industrial and commercial centre, exporting grain and 
fish. An old castle and some picturesque houses of the 17th cen¬ 
tury remain. The Budolphi church dates mostly from the mid¬ 
dle of the 18th century, while the Frue church was partially burnt 
in 1894, but the foundation of both is of the 14th century or 
earlier. There are also an ancient hospital and a museum of art 
and antiquities. On the north side of the fjord is Norre Sundby, 
connected with Aalborg by a pontoon and also by an iron rail¬ 
way bridge, one of the finest engineering works in the kingdom. 
Aalborg received town-privileges in 1342, and the bishopric dates 
from 1554. 

AALEN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Wurttemberg, 
pleasantly situated on the Kocher, at the foot of the Swabian 
Alps, about 50 m. E. of Stuttgart, and with direct railway com¬ 
munication with Ulm and Cannstatt. Pop. 10,000. Woollen 
and linen goods are manufactured, and there are ribbon looms and 
tanneries in the town, and large iron works in the neighbourhood. 
There are several schools and churches, and a statue of the poet 
Christian Schubart. Aalen was a free imperial city from 1360 to 
1802, when it was annexed to Wurttemberg. 

AALESUND, a seaport of Norway, in Romsdal amt (county), 
145 m. N. by E. from Bergen. Pop. (1900) 11,672. It occupies 
two of the outer islands of the west coast, Aspo and Norvo, which 
enclose the picturesque harbour. Founded in 1824, it is the 
principal shipping-place of Sondmore district, and one of the chief 
stations of the herring fishery. Aalesund is adjacent to the 
Jorund and Geiranger fjords, frequented by tourists. From Oje 
at the head of Jorund a driving-route strikes south to the Nord- 
fjord, and from Merok on Geiranger another strikes inland to 
Otta, on the railway to Lillehammer and Christiania. AalesUnd 
is a port of call for steamers between Bergen, Hull, Newcastle and 
Hamburg, and Trondhjem. A little to the south of the town are 
the ruins of the reputed castle of Rollo, the founder, in the 9 th 
century, of the dynasty of the dukes of Normandy. On the 23rd 
of January 1904, Aalesund was the scene of one of the . most 
terrible of the many conflagrations to which Norwegian towns, 
built largely of wood, have been subject. Practically the whole 
town was destroyed, a gale aiding the flames, and the population 
had to leave the place in the night at the notice of a few minutes. 
Hardly any lives were lost, but the sufferings of the people were 
so terrible that assistance was sent from all parts of the kingdom, 
and by the German government, while the British government 
also offered it. 

AALI, MEHEMET, Pasha (1815-1871), Turkish statesman, 
was born at Constantinople in 1815, the son of a government 
official. Entering the diplomatic service of his country soon after 
reaching manhood, he became successively secretary of the Em¬ 
bassy in Vienna, minister in London, and foreign minister under 
Reshid Pasha. In 1852 he was promoted to the post of grand 
vizier, but after a short time retired into private life. During the 
Crimean War he was recalled in order to take the portfolio of 
foreign affairs for a second time under Reshid Pasha, and in this 
capacity took part in 1855 in the conference of Vienna. Again 
becoming in that year grand vizier, an office he filled no less than 
five times, he represented Turkey at the congress of Paris in 1856. 
In 1867 he was appointed regent of Turkey during the sultan’s 
visit to the Paris Exhibition. Aali Pasha was one of the most zeal¬ 
ous advocates of the introduction of Western reforms under the 
sultans Abdul Mejid and Abdul Aziz. A scholar and a linguist, 
he was a match for the diplomats of the Christian powers, against 
whom he successfully defended the interests of his country. He 
died at Erenkeni in Asia Minor on the 6th of September 1871. 

AAR, or Aare, the most considerable river which both rises 
and ends entirely within Switzerland. ■ Its total length (including 
all bends) from its source to its junction with the Rhine is about 
181 m., during which distance it descends 5135 ft., while its 
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drainage area is 6804 sq. m. It rises in the great Aar glaciers, in 
the canton of Bern, and W. of the Grimsel Pass. It runs E. to the 
Grimsel Hospice, and then N.W. through the Hash valley, form¬ 
ing on the way the magnificent waterfall of the Handegg (151 ft.), 
past Guttannen, and pierces the limestone barrier of the Kirchet 
by a grand gorge, before reaching Meiringen, situated in a plain. 
A little beyond, near Brienz, the river expands into the lake of 
Brienz, where it becomes navigable. Near the west end of that 
lake it receives its first important affluent, the Lutschine (left), 
and then runs across the swampy plain of the Bodeli, between 
Interlaken (left) and Unterseen (right), before again expanding in 
order to form the Lake of Thun. Near the west end of that lake 
it receives on the left the Kander, which has just before been joined 
by the Simme; on flowing out of the lake it passes Thun, and 
then circles the lofty bluff on which the town of Bern is built. 
It soon changes its north-westerly for a due westerly direction, 
but after receiving the Saane or Sarine (left) turns N. till near 
Aarberg its stream is diverted W. by the Hagneck Canal into the 
Lake of Bienne, from the upper end of which it issues through the 
Nidau Canal and then runs E. to Btiren. Henceforth its course is 
N.E. for a long distance, past Soleure (below which the Grosse 
Emme flows in on the right), Aarburg (where it is joined by the 
Wigger, right), Olten, Aarau, near which is the junction with the 
Suhr on the right, and Wildegg, where the Hallwiler Aa falls in 
on the right. A short way beyond, below Brugg, it receives first 
the Reuss (right), and very shortly afterwards the Limmat or 
Linth (right). It now turns due N., and soon becomes itself an 
affluent of the Rhine (left), which it surpasses in volume when 
they unite at Coblenz, opposite Waldshut. (W. A. B. C.) 

AARAtf, the capital of the Swiss canton of Aargau. In 1900 
it had 7831 inhabitants, mostly German-speaking, and mainly 
Protestants. It is situated in the valley of the Aar, on the right 
bank of that river, and at the southern foot of the range of the 
Jura. It is about 50 m. by rail N.E. of Bern, and 31m. N.W. 
of Zurich. It is a well-built modern town, with no remarkable 
features about it. In the Industrial Museum there is (besides 
collections of various kinds) some good painted glass of the 16th 
century, taken from the neighbouring Benedictine monastery 
of Muri (founded 1027, suppressed 1841—the monks are now 
quartered at Gries, near Botzen, in Tirol). The cantonal library 
contains many works relating to Swiss history and many MSS. 
coming from the suppressed Argovian monasteries. There are 
many industries in the town, especially silk-ribbon weaving, 
foundries, and factories for the manufacture of cutlery and scien¬ 
tific instruments. The popular novelist and historian, Heinrich 
Zschokke (1771-1848), spent most of his life here, and a bronze 
statue has been erected to his memory. Aarau is an important 
military centre. The slopes of the Jura are covered with vine¬ 
yards. Aarau, an ancient fortress, was taken by the Bernese in 
1415, and in 1798 became for a time the capital of the Helvetic 
republic. Eight miles by rail N.E. are the famous sulphur baths 
of Sehinznach, just above which is the ruined castle of Habsburg, 
the original home of that great historical house. (W. A. B. C.) 

AARD-VARK (meaning “ earth-pig ”), the Dutch name for the 
mammals of genus Orycteropus, confined to Africa (see Eden¬ 
tata). Several species have been named. Among them is the 
typical form, 0. capensis, or Cape ant-bear from South Africa, 
and the northern aard-vark (0. aethiopicus) of north-eastern 
Africa, extending into Egypt. In form these animals are some¬ 
what pig-like; the body is stout, with arched back; the limbs 
are short and stout, armed with strong, blunt claws; the ears 
disproportionately long; and the tail very thick at the base and 
tapering gradually. The greatly elongated head is set on a short 
thick neck, and at the extremity of the snout is a disk in which 
the nostrils open. The mouth is small and tubular, furnished with 
a long extensile tongue. The measurements of a female, taken in 
the flesh, were head and body 4 ft., tail 173 in.; but a large indi¬ 
vidual measured 6 ft. 8 in. over all. In colour the Cape aard-vark 
is pale sandy or yellow, the hair being scanty and allowing the 
skin to show; the northern aard-vark has a still thinner coat, and 
is further distinguished by the shorter tail and longer head and 
ears. These-animals are of nocturnal and burrowing hi--its, and 
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generally to be found near ant-hills. The strong claws make a 
hole in the side of the ant-hill, and the insects are collected on 
the extensile tongue. Aard-varks are hunted for their skins; but 
the flesh is valued for food, and often salted and smoked. 

AARD-WOLF (earth-wolf), a South and East African carni¬ 
vorous mammal ( Proteles cristatus), in general appearance like a 
small striped hyena, but with a more pointed muzzle, sharper 
ears, and a long erectile mane down the middle line of the neck 
and back. It is of nocturnal and burrowing habits, and feeds on 
decomposed animal substances, larvae and termites. 

AARGAU (Fr. Argovie), one of the more northerly Swiss 
cantons, comprising the lower course of the river Aar (q.v.), 
whence its name. Its total area is 541-9 sq. m., of which 517-9 
sq. m. are classed as “productive” (forests covering 172 sq. m. 
and vineyards 8-2 sq. m.). It is one of the least mountainous 
Swiss cantons, forming part of a great table-land, to the north of 
the Alps and the east of the Jura, above which rise low hills. The 
surface of the country is beautifully diversified, undulating tracts 
and well-wooded hills alternating with fertile valleys watered 
mainly by the Aar and its tributaries. It contains the famous hot 
sulphur springs of Baden ( q.v .) and Sehinznach, while at Rhein- 
felden there are very extensive saline springs. Just below Brugg 
the Reuss and the Limmat join the Aar, while around Brugg are 
the ruined castle cf Habsburg, the old convent of Konigsfelden 
(with fine painted medieval glass) and the remains of the Roman 
settlement of Vindonissa [Windisch]. The total population in 
1900 was 206,498, almost exclusively German-speaking, but 
numbering 114,176 Protestants to 91,039 Romanists and 990 
Jews. The capital of the canton is Aarau (q.v.), while other im¬ 
portant towns are Baden (q.v.), Zofingen (4591 inhabitants), 
Reinach (3668 inhabitants), Rheinfelden (3349 inhabitants), 
Wohlen (3274 inhabitants), and Lenzburg (2588 inhabitants). 
Aargau is an industrious and prosperous canton, straw-plaiting, 
tobacco-growing, silk-ribbon weaving, and salmon-fishing in the 
Rhine being among the chief industries. As this region was, up 
to 1415, the centre of the Habsburg power, we find here many 
historical old castles (e.g. Habsburg, Lenzburg, Wildegg), and 
former monasteries (e.g. Wettingen, Muri), founded by that 
family, but suppressed in 1841, this act of violence being one of 
the main causes of the civil war called the “ Sonderbund War,” in 
1847 in Switzerland. The cantonal constitution dates mainly 
from 1885, but since 1904 the election of the executive council of 
five members is made by a direct vote of the people. The legisla¬ 
ture consists of members elected in the proportion of one to every 
1100 inhabitants. The “obligatory referendum” exists in the 
case of all laws, while 5000 citizens have the right of “ initiative ” 
in proposing bills or alterations in the cantonal constitution. 
The canton sends 10 members to the federal Nationalral, being 
one for every 20,000, while the two Stdnderdte are (since 1904) 
elected by a direct vote of the people. The canton is divided into 
eleven administrative districts, and contains 241 communes. 

In 1415 the Aargau region was taken from the Habsburgs by the 
Swiss Confederates. Bern kept the south-west portion (Zofingen, 
Aarburg, Aarau, Lenzburg, and Brugg), but some districts, named 
the Freie Amter or “ free bailiwicks ” (Mellingen, Muri, Villmergen, 
and Bremgarten), with the county of Baden, were ruled as “ subject 
lands” by all or certain of the Confederates. In 1798 the Bernese 
bit became the canton of Aargau of the Helvetic Republic, the re¬ 
mainder forming the canton of Baden. In 1803, the two halves (plus 
the Friek glen, ceded in 1802 by Austria to the Helvetic Republic) 
were united under the name of Kanton Aargau, which was then ad¬ 
mitted a full member of the reconstituted Confederation. 

See also Argovia (published by the Cantonal Historical Society), 
Aarau, from i860; F. X. Bronner, Der Kanton Aargau, 2 vols., 
St Gall and Bern, 1844; H. Lehmann, Die argauische Strohindustrie, 
Aarau, 1896; W. Merz, Die mittelalt. Burganlagen und Wehrbauten 
d. Kant. Argau (fine illustrated work on castles), Aarau, 2 vols., 
1904-1906; W. Merz and F. E. Welti, Die Rechlsquellen d. Kant. 
Argau, 3 vols., Aarau, 1898-1905; J. Muller, Der Aargau, 2 vols., 
Zurich, 1870; E. L. Roehholz, Aargauer Weisthiimer, Aarau, 1877; 
E. Zschokke, Geschichte des A organs, Aarau, 1903. (W. A. B. C.) 

AARHUS, a seaport and bishop’s see of Denmark, on the east 
coast of Jutland, of which it is the principal port; the second 
largest town in the kingdom, and capital of the amt (county) of 
Aarhus. Pop. (1901) 51,814. The district is low-lying, fertile 
and well wooded. The town is the junction of railways from-all 
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parts of the country. The harbour is good and safe, and agricul¬ 
tural produce is exported, while coal and iron are among the 
chief imports. The cathedral of the t3th century (extensively 
restored) is the largest church in Denmark. There is a museum of 
art and antiquities. To the south-west (13 m. by rail), a pictur¬ 
esque region extends west from the railway junction of Skander- 
borg, including several lakes, through which flows the Gudenaa, 
the largest river in Jutland, and rising ground exceeding 500 ft. 
in the Himmelbjerg. The railway traverses this pleasant district 
of moorland and wood to Silkeborg, a modern town having one of 
the most attractive situations in the kingdom. The bishopric of 
Aarhus dates at least from 951. 

AARON, the traditional founder and head of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood, who, in company with Moses, led the Israelites out of 
Egypt (see Exodus ; Moses) . The greater part of his life-history 
is preserved in late Biblical narratives, which carry back exist¬ 
ing conditions and beliefs to the time of the Exodus, and find 
a precedent for contemporary hierarchical institutions in the 
events of that period. Although Aaron was said to have been 
sent by Yahweh (Jehovah) to meet Moses at the “ mount of God ” 
(Horeb, Ex. iv.27), he plays only a secondary part in the incidents 
at Pharaoh’s court. After the “ exodus ” from Egypt a striking 
account is given of the vision of the God of Israel vouchsafed to 
him and to his sons Nadab and Abihu on the same holy mount 
(Ex. xxiv. 1 seq. 9-11), and together with Hur he was at the side 
of Moses when the latter, by means of his wonder-working rod, 
enabled Joshua to defeat the Amalekites (xvii. 8-16). Hur and 
Aaron were left in charge of the Israelites when Moses and Joshua 
ascended the mount to receive the Tables of the Law (xxiv. 
12-15), an d when the people, in dismay at the prolonged absence 
of their leader, demanded a god, it was at the instigation of Aaron 
that the golden calf was made (see Calf, Golden). This was 
regarded as an act of apostasy which, according to one tradition, 
led to the consecration of the Levites, and almost cost Aaron his 
life (cp. Deut. ix. 20). The incident paves the way for the account 
of the preparation of the new tables of stone which contain a 
series of laws quite distinct from the Decalogue ( q.v .) (Ex. xxxiii. 
seq.). Kadesh, and not Sinai or Horeb, appears to have been 
originally the scene of these incidents (Deut. xxxiii. 8 seq. com¬ 
pared with Ex. xxxii. 26 sqq.), and it was for some obscure 
offence at this place that both Aaron and Moses were prohibited 
from entering the Promised Land (Num. xx.). In what way they 
had not “sanctified” (an allusion in the Hebrew to Kadesh 
“ holy ”) Yahweh is quite uncertain, and it would appear that it 
was for a similar offence that the sons of Aaron mentioned above 
also met their death (Lev.x. 3 ; cp. Num. xx. 12, Deut. xxxii. 51). 
Aaron is said to have died at Moserah (Deut. x. 6), or at Mt. Hor ; 
the latter is an unidentified site on the border of Edom (Num. 
xx. 23, xxxiii. 37 ; for Moserah see ib. 30-31), and consequently 
not in the neighbourhood of Petra, which has been the traditional 
scene from the time of Josephus (Ant. iv. 4. 7). 

Several difficulties in the present Biblical text appear to have 
arisen from the attempt of later tradition to find a place for 
Aaron in certain incidents. In the account of the contention 
between Moses and his sister Miriam (Num. xii.), Aaron occupies 
only a secondary position, and it is very doubtful whether he 
was originally mentioned in the older surviving narratives. It 
is at least remarkable that he is only thrice mentioned in Deuter¬ 
onomy (ix. 20, x. 6, xxxii. 50). The post-exilic narratives give 
him a greater share in the plagues of Egypt, represent him as 
high-priest, and confirm his position by the miraculous budding 
of his rod alone of all the rods of the other tribes (Num. xvii. ; for 
parallels see Gray, comm, ad loc., p. 217). The latter story illus¬ 
trates the growth of the older exodus-tradition along with the 
development of priestly ritual: the old account of Korah’s 
revolt against the authority of Moses has been expanded, and 
now describes (a) the divine prerogatives of the Levites in 
general, and ( b ) the confirmation of the superior privileges of the 
Aaronites against the rest of the Levites, a development which 
can scarcely be earlier than the time of Ezekiel (xliv. 15 seq.). 

Aaron’s son Eleazar was buried in an Ephraimite locality known 
after the grandson as the “ hill of Phinehas ” (Josh. xxiv. 33). Little 
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historical information has been preserved of either. The name 
Phinehas (apparently of Egyptian origin) is better known as that of 
a son of Eli, a member of the priesthood of Shiloh, and Eleazar is 
only another form of Eliezer the son of Moses, to whose kin Eli is 
said to have belonged. The close relation between Aaronite and 
Levitical names and those of clans related to Moses is very note¬ 
worthy, and it is a curious coincidence that the name of Aaron’s 
sister Miriam appears in a genealogy of Caleb (1 Chron. iv. 17) 
with Jether (cp. Jethro) and Heber (cp. Kenites). In view 
of the confusion of the traditions and the difficulty of interpreting 
the details sketched above, the recovery of the historical Aaron 
is a work of peculiar intricacy. He may well have been the tradi¬ 
tional head of the priesthood, and R. H. Kennett has argued in 
favour of the view that he was the founder of the cult at Bethel 
(Journ. of Theol. Stud., 1905, pp. 161 sqq.), corresponding to the 
Mosaite founder of Dan (q.v.). This throws no light upon the name, 
which still remains quite obscure; and unless Aaron ( Aharon) is 
based upon Aron, “ ark ” (Redslob, R. P. A. Dozy, J. P. N. Land), 
it must be placed in a line with the other un-Hebraic and difficult 
names associated with Moses and Aaron, which are, apparently, of 
South Palestinian (or North-Arabian) origin. 

For the literature and a general account of the Jewish priesthood, 
see the articles Levites and Priest. (S. A. C.) 

AARON’S ROD, the popular name given to various tall 
flowering plants (“hag taper,” “golden rod,” &c.). In archi¬ 
tecture the term is given to an ornamental rod with sprouting 
leaves, or sometimes with a serpent entwined round it (from the 
Biblical references in Exodus vii. 10 and Numbers xvii. 8). 

AARSSENS, .or Aarssen, FRANCIS VAN (1572-1641), a cele¬ 
brated diplomatist and statesman of the United Provinces. His 
talents commended him to the notice of Advocate Johan van 
Oldenbarneveldt, who sent him, at the age 'of 26 years, as a 
diplomatic agent of the states-general to the court of France. 
He took a considerable part in the negotiations of the twelve 
years’ truce in 1606. His conduct of affairs having displeased the 
French king, he was recalled from his post by Oldenbarneveldt 
in 1616. Such was the hatred he henceforth conceived against his 
former benefactor, that he did his very utmost to effect his ruin. 
He was one of the packed court of judges who in 1619 condemned 
the aged statesman to death. For his share in this judicial murder 
a deep stain rests on the memory of Aarssens. He afterwards be¬ 
came the confidential counsellor of Maurice, prince of Orange, 
and afterwards of Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, in their 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the republic. He was sent on 
special embassies to Venice, Germany and England, and dis¬ 
played so much diplomatic skill and finesse that Richelieu ranked 
him among the three greatest politicians of his time. 

AASEN, IVAR (1813-1896), Norwegian philologist and lexico¬ 
grapher, was born at Aasen i Orsten, in Sondmore, Norway, on 
the 5th of August 1813. His father, a small peasant-farmer 
named Ivar Jonsson, died in 1826. He was brought up to farm- 
work, but he assiduously cultivated all his leisure in reading, and 
when he was eighteen he opened an elementary school in his 
native parish. In 1833 he entered the household of H. C. Thore- 
sen, the husband of the eminent writer Magdalene Thoresen, in 
Hero, and here he picked up the elements of Latin. Gradually, 
and by dint of infinite patience and concentration, the young 
peasant became master of many languages, and began the 
scientific study of their structure. About 1841 he had freed 
himself from all the burden of manual labour, and could occupy 
his thoughts with the dialect of his native district, the Sondmore; 
his first publication was a small collection of folk-songs in the 
Sondmore language (1843). His remarkable abilities now attracted 
general attention, and he was helped to continue his studies un¬ 
disturbed. His Grammar of the Norwegian Dialects (1848) was the 
result of much labour, and of jourpeys taken to every part of 
the country. Aasen’s famous Dictionary of the Norwegian Dialects 
appeared in its original form in 1850, and from this publication 
dates all the wide cultivation of the popular language in Nor¬ 
wegian, since Aasen really did no less than construct, out of the 
different materials at his disposal, a popular language or definite 
folke-maal for Norway. With certain modifications, the most 
important of which were introduced later by Aasen himself, this 
artificial language is that which has been adopted ever since 
by those who write in dialect, and which later enthusiasts have 
once more endeavoured to foist upon Norway ag her official 
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language in the p.lace of Dano-Norwegian. Aasen composed 
poems and plays in the composite dialect to show how it should 
be used ; one of these dramas, The Heir (1855), was frequently 
acted, and may be considered as the pioneer of all the abundant 
dialect-literature of the last half-century, from Vinje down to 
Garborg. Aasen continued to enlarge and improve his grammars 
and his dictionary. He lived very quietly in lodgings in Chris¬ 
tiania, surrounded by his books and shrinking from publicity, 
but his name grew into wide political favour as his ideas about 
the language of the peasants became more and more the watch¬ 
word of the popular party. Quite early in his career, 1842, he 
had begun to receive a stipend to enable him to give his entire 
attention to his philological investigations ; and the Storthing— 
conscious of the national importance of his work—treated him in 
this respect with more and more generosity as he advanced in 
years. He continued his investigations to the last, but it may be 
said that, after the 1873 edition of his Dictionary, he added but 
little to his stores. Ivar Aasen holds perhaps an isolated place 
in literary history as the one man who has invented, or at least 
selected and constructed, a language which has pleased so many 
thousands of his countrymen that they have accepted it for their 
schools, their sermons and their songs. He died in Christiania 
on the 23rd of September 1896, and was buried with public 
honours. (E. G.) 

AB, the fifth' month of the ecclesiastical and the eleventh 
of the civil year of the Jews. It approximately corresponds to 
the period of the 15th of July to the 15th of August. The word 
is of Babylonian origin, adopted by the Jews with other calendar 
names after the Babylonian exile. Tradition ascribes the death 
of Aaron to the first day of Ab. On the ninth is kept the Fast of 
Ab, or the Black Fast, to bewail the destruction of the first temple 
by Nebuchadrezzar (586 b.c.) and of the second by Titus (a.d. 70). 

ABA. (1) A form of altazimuth instrument, invented by, and 
called after, Antoine d’Abbadie ; (2) a rough homespun manu¬ 
factured in Bulgaria; (3) a long coarse shirt worn by the Bedouin 
Arabs. 

ABABDA (the Gebadei of Pliny, probably the Troglodytes of 
classical writers), a nomad tribe of African “ Arabs” of Hamitic 
origin. They extend from the Nile at Assuan to the Red Sea, 
and reach northward to the Kena-Kosseir road, thus occupying 
the southern border of Egypt east of the Nile. They call them¬ 
selves “ sons of the Jinns.” With some of the clans of the 
Bisharin (q.v.) and possibly the Hadendoa (q.v.) they represent 
the Blemmyes of classic geographers, and their location to-day is 
almost identical with that assigned them in Roman times. They 
were constantly at war with the Romans, who at last subsidized 
them. In the middle ages they were known as Beja (q.v.), and 
convoyed pilgrims from the Nile valley to Aidhab, the port of 
embarkation for Jedda. From time immemorial they have acted 
as guides to caravans through the Nubian desert and up the Nile 
valley as far as Sennar. To-day many of them are employed in 
the telegraph service across the Arabian desert. They inter¬ 
married with the Nuba, and settled in small colonies at Shendi 
and elsewhere long before the Egyptian invasion (a.d. 1820-1822). 
They are still great trade carriers, and visit very distant districts. 
The Ababda of Egypt, numbering some 30,000, are governed by 
an hereditary “ chief.” Although nominally a vassal of the 
Khedive he pays no tribute. Indeed he is paid a subsidy, a por¬ 
tion of the road-dues, in return for his safeguarding travellers 
from Bedouin robbers. The sub-sheikhs are directly responsible to 
him. The Ababda of Nubia, reported by Joseph von Russegger, 
who visited the country in 1836, to number some 40,000, have 
since diminished, having probably amalgamated with the 
Bisharin, their hereditary enemies when they were themselves a 
powerful nation. The Ababda generally speak Arabic (mingled 
with Barabra [Nubian] words), the result of their long-continued 
contact with Egypt; but the southern and south-eastern portion 
of the tribe in many cases still retain their Beja dialect, To- 
Bedawiet. Those of Kosseir will not speak this before strangers, 
as they believe that to reveal the mysterious dialect would bring 
ruin on them. Those nearest the Nile have much fellah blood in 
them. As a tribe they claim an Arab origin, apparently through 
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their sheikhs. They have adopted the dress and habits of the 
fellahin, unlike their kinsmen the Bisharin and Hadendoa, who 
go practically naked. They are neither so fierce nor of so fine a 
physique as these latter. They are lithe and well built, but 
small: the average height is little more than 5 ft., except in the 
sheikh clan, who are obviously of Arab origin. Their complexion 
is more red than black, their features angular, noses straight and 
hair luxuriant. They bear the character of being treacherous 
and faithless, being bound by no oath, but they appear to be 
honest in money matters and hospitable, and, however poor, 
never beg. Formerly very poor, the Ababda became wealthy 
after the British occupation of Egypt. Their chief settlements are 
in Nubia, where they live in villages and employ themselves in 
agriculture. Others of them fish in the Red Sea and then hawk 
the salt fish in the interior. Others are pedlars, while charcoal¬ 
burning, wood-gathering and trading in gums and drugs, especi¬ 
ally in senna leaves, occupy many. Unlike the true Arab, the 
Ababda do not live in tents, but build huts with hurdles and mats, 
or live in natural caves, as did their ancestors in classic times. 
They have few horses, using the camel as beast of burden or 
their “ mount ” in war. They live chiefly on milk and durra, the 
latter eaten either raw or roasted. They are very superstitious, 
believing, for example, that evil would overtake a family if a 
girl member should, after her marriage, ever set eyes on her 
mother: hence the Ababda husband has to make his home far 
from his wife’s village. In the Mahdist troubles (1882-1898) 
many “ friendlies ” were recruited from the tribe. 

For their earlier history see Beja; see also Bisharin, Haden¬ 
doa, Kabbabish; and the following authorities:—Sir F. R. Win¬ 
gate, Mahdism and the Egyptian Sudan (Lond..1891); Giuseppe Sergi, 
Africa: Antropologm della Stirpe Camitica (Turin, 1897); A. H. 
Keane, Ethnology of Egyptian Sudan (Lond. 1884); Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, edited by Count Gleichen (Lond. 1905); Joseph von Rus¬ 
segger, Die Reisen in Afrika (Stuttgart, 1841-1850). (T. A. J.) 

ABACA, or Abaka, a native name for the plant Musa textilis, 
which produces the fibre called Manila Hemp (q.v.). 

ABACUS (Gr. aj3a!;, a slab; Fr. abaque, tailloir), in archi¬ 
tecture, the upper member of the capital of a column. Its chief 
function is to provide a larger supporting surface for the archi¬ 
trave or arch it has to carry. In the Greek Doric order the abacus 
is a plain square slab. In the Roman and Renaissance Doric 
orders it is crowned by a moulding. In the Archaic-Greek Ionic 
order, owing to the greater width of the capital, the abacus is 
rectangular in plan, and consists of a carved ovolo moulding. In 
later examples the abacus is square, except where there are angle 
volutes, when it is slightly carved over the same. In the Roman 
and Renaissance Ionic capital, the abacus is square with a fillet 
on the top of an ogee moulding, but curved over angle volutes. 
In the Greek Corinthian order the abacus is moulded, its sides 
are concave and its angles canted (except in one or two excep¬ 
tional Greek capitals, where it is brought to a sharp angle); and 
the same shape is adopted in the Roman and Renaissance Corin¬ 
thian and Composite capitals, in some cases with the ovolo 
moulding carved. In Romanesque architecture the abacus is 
square with the lower edge splayed off and moulded or carved, 
and the same was retained in France during the medieval period; 
but in England, in Early 
English work, a circular 
deeply moulded abacus 
was introduced, which in 
the 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies was transformed 
into an octagonal one. 

The diminutive of 
Abacus, Abaciscus, is 
applied in architecture to 
the chequers or squares 
of atessellated pavement. 

“ Abacus ” is also the 
name of an instrument 
employed by the ancients 
for arithmetical calculations; pebbles, bits of bone or coins 
being used as counters. Fig. 1 shows a Roman abacus taken 
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from an ancient monument. It contains seven long and seven 
shorter rods or bars, the former having four perforated beads 
running on them and the latter one. The bar marked I indi¬ 
cates units, X tens, and so on up to millions. The beads on 
the shorter bars denote fives,—five units, five tens, &c. The 
rod 0 and corresponding short rod are for marking ounces ; 
and the short quarter rods for fractions of an ounce. 

The Swan-Pan of the Chinese (fig. 2) closely resembles the 
Roman abacus in its construction and use. Computations are 
made with it by means of 
balls of bone or ivory run¬ 
ning on slender bamboo 
rods, similar to the simpler 
board, fitted up with beads 
strung on wires; which is 
employed in teaching the 
rudiments of arithmetic in 
English schools. 

The name of “ abacus ” 
is also given, in logic, to an 
instrument, often called the “ logical machine,” analogous to 
the mathematical abacus. • It is constructed to show all the 
possible combinations of a set of logical terms with their nega¬ 
tives, and, further, the way in which these combinations are 
affected by the addition of attributes or other limiting words, 
i.e. to simplify mechanically the solution of logical problems. 
These instruments are all more or less elaborate developments 
of the “ logical slate,” on which were written in vertical-columns 
all the combinations of symbols or letters which could be made 
logically out of a definite number of terms. These were com¬ 
pared with any given premises, and those which were incom¬ 
patible were crossed off. In the abacus the combinations are 
inscribed each on a single slip of wood or similar substance, 
which is moved by a key; incompatible combinations can thus 
be mechanically removed at will, in accordance with any given 
series of premises. The principal examples of such machines 
are those of W. S. Jevons {Element. Lessons in Logic, c. xxiii.), 
John Venn (see his Symbolic Logic, 2nd ed., 1894, p. 13s), 
and Allan Marquand (see American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
188s, pp. 303-7, and Johns Hophins University Studies in Logic, 
1883). 

ABADDON, a Hebrew word meaning “ destruction.” In 
poetry it comes to mean “place of destruction,” and so the under¬ 
world or Sheol (cf. Job xxvi. 6 ; Prov. xv. n). In Rev. ix. n 
Abaddon (’Afia85u>p) is used of hell personified, the prince of 
the underworld. The term is here explained as Apollyon (q.v.), 
the “ destroyer.” W. Baudissin (Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklo- 
padie) notes that Hades and Abaddon in Rabbinic writings are 
employed as personal names, just as shemayya in Dan. iv. 23, 
shdmayim (“heaven”), and mdkom (“place”) among the 
Rabbins, are used of God. 

ABADEH, a small walled town of Persia, in the province of 
Fare, situated at an elevation of 6200 ft. in a fertile plain on the 
high road between Isfahan and Shiraz, 140 m. from the former 
and 170 m. from the latter place. Pop. 4000. It is the chief place 
of the Abadeh-Iklid district, which has 30 villages ; it has tele¬ 
graph and post offices, and is famed for its carved wood-work, 
small boxes, trays, sherbet spoons, &c., made of the wood of pear 
and box trees. 

ABAE ("A/ 3 at), a town in the N.E. corner of Phocis, in Greece, 
famous in early times for its oracle of Apollo, one of those con¬ 
sulted by Croesus (Herod, i. 46). It was rich in treasures (Herod, 
viii. 33), but was sacked by the Persians, and the temple remained 
in a ruined state. The oracle was, however, still consulted, e.g. 
by the Thebans before Leuctra (Paus. iv. 32. 5). The temple 
seems to have been burnt again during the Sacred War, and was 
in a very dilapidated state when seen by Pausanias (x. 35), 
though some restoration, as well as the building of a new temple, 
was undertaken by Hadrian. The sanctity of the shrine ensured 
certain privileges to the people of Abae (Bull. Corresp. Hell. vi. 
171), and these were confirmed by the Romans. The polygonal 
walls of the acrooolis may still be seen in a fair state of preserva¬ 


tion on a circular hill standing about 500 ft. above the little 
plain of Exarcho ; one gateway remains, and there are also 
traces of town walls below. The temple site was on a low spur of 
the hill, below the town. An early terrace wall supports a pre¬ 
cinct in which are a stoa and some remains of temples; these 
were excavated by the British School at Athens in 1894, but 
very little was found. 

See also W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, ii. p. 163; 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xvi. pp. 291-312 (V. W. Yorke). 

(E. GR.) 

ABAKANSK, a fortified town of Siberia, in the Russian 
government of Yeniseisk, on the river Yenisei, 144 m. S.S.W. of 
Krasnoyarsk, in lat. 54°2o' N., long. 9i°4o' E. This is considered 
the mildest and most salubrious place in Siberia, and is remark¬ 
able for certain tumuli (of the Li Kitai) and statues of men from 
seven to nine feet high, covered with hieroglyphics. Peter the 
Great had a fort built here in 1707. Pop. 2000. 

ABALONE, the Spanish name used in California for various 
species of the shell-fish of the Haliotidae family, with a richly 
coloured shell yielding mother-of-pearl. This sort of Haliotis is 
also commonly called “ ear-shell,” and in Guernsey “ ormer ” 
(Fr. ormier, for oreille de mer). The abalone shell is found 
especially at Santa Barbara and other places on the southern 
Californian coast, and when polished makes a beautiful ornament. 
The mollusc itself is often eaten, and dried for consumption in 
China and Japan. 

ABANA (or Amanah, classical Chrysorrhoas ) and PHARPAR, 
the “ rivers of Damascus ” (2 Kings v. 12), now generally 
identified with the Barada {i.e. “ cold ”) and the A'waj {i.e. 
“ crooked ”) respectively, though if the reference to Damascus 
be limited to the city, as in the Arabic version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Pharpar would be the modern Taura. Both streams run 
from west to east across the plain of Damascus, which owes to 
them much of its fertility, and lose themselves in marshes, or 
lakes, as they are called, on the borders of the great Arabian 
desert. John M‘Gregor, who gives an interesting description of 
them in his Rob Roy on the Jordan, affirmed that as a work of 
hydraulic engineering, the system and construction of the canals, 
by which the Abana and Pharpar were used for irrigation, might 
be considered as one of the most complete and extensive in the 
world. As the Barada escapes from the mountains through a 
narrow gorge, its waters spread out fan-like, in canals or “ rivers,” 
the name of one of which, Nahr Banias, retains a trace of Abana. 

ABANCOURT, CHARLES XAVIER JOSEPH DE FRANQUE- 
VILLE D’ (1758-1792), French statesman, and nephew of Calonne. 
He was Louis XVI.’s last minister of war (July 1792), and 
organized the defence of the Tuileries for the roth of August. 
Commanded by the Legislative Assembly to send away the Swiss 
guards, he refused, and was arrested for treason to the nation 
and sent to Orleans to be tried. At the end of August the As¬ 
sembly ordered Abancourt and the other prisoners at Orleans to 
be transferred to Paris with an escort commanded by Claude 
Fournier, “ the American.” At Versailles they learned of the 
massacres at Paris, and Abancourt and his fellow-prisoners were 
murdered in cold blood on the 8th of September 1792. Fournier 
was unjustly charged with complicity in the crime. 

ABANDONMENT (Fr. abandonnement, from abandonner, to 
abandon, relinquish; abandonner was originally equivalent to 
mettred banddn, to leave to the jurisdiction, i.e. of another, bandon 
being from Low Latin bandum, bannum, order, decree, “ ban ”), 
in law, the relinquishment of an interest, claim, privilege or 
possession. Its signification varies according to the branch of 
the law in which it is employed, but the more important uses of 
the word are summarized below. 

Abandonment of an Action is the discontinuance of pro¬ 
ceedings commenced in the High Court of Justice either because 
the plaintiff is convinced that he will not succeed in his action or 
for other reasons. Previous to the Judicature Act of 1875, con¬ 
siderable latitude was allowed as to the time when a suitor 
might abandon his action, and yet preserve his right to bring 
ahother action on the same suit (see Nonsuit) ; but since 1875 
this right has been considerably curtailed, and a plaintiff who 
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Fig. 2.—Chinese Swan-Pan. 
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has delivered his reply (see Pleading), and afterwards wishes to 
abandon his action, can generally obtain leave so to do only on 
condition of bringing no further proceedings in the matter. 

Abandonment in marine insurance is the surrender of the 
ship or goods insured to the insurers, in the case of a constructive 
total loss of the thing insured. For the requisites and effects of 
abandonment in this sense see Insurance, Marine. 

Abandonment of wife and children is dealt with under 
Desertion, and the abandonment or exposure of a young child 
under the age of two, which is an indictable misdemeanour, is 
dealt with under Children, Cruelty to. 

Abandonment of domicile is the ceasing to reside perman¬ 
ently in a former domicile coupled with the intention of choosing 
a new domicile. The presumptions which will guide the court in 
deciding whether a former domicile has been abandoned or not 
must be inferred from the facts of each individual case. See 
Domicile. 

Abandonment of an easement is the relinquishment of some 
accommodation or right in another’s land, such as right of way, 
free access of light and air, &c. See Easement. 

Abandonment of railways has a legal signification in Eng¬ 
land recognized by statute, by authority of which the Board of 
Trade may, under certain circumstances, grant a .warrant to a 
railway authorizing the abandonment of its line or part of it. 

ABANO, PIETRO D’ (1250-1316), known also as Petrus de 
Apono or Aponensis, Italian physician and philosopher, was 
bom at the Italian town from which he takes his name in 1250, 
or, according to others, in 1246. After studying medicine and 
philosophy at Paris he settled at Padua, where he speedily gained 
a great reputation as a physician, and availed himself of it to 
gratify his avarice by refusing to visit patients except for an 
exorbitant fee. Perhaps this, as well as his meddling with 
astrology, caused him to be charged with practising magic, the 
particular accusations being that he brought back into his purse, 
by the aid of the devil, all the money he paid away, and that he 
possessed the philosopher’s stone. He was twice brought to trial 
by the Inquisition ; on the first occasion he was acquitted, and 
he died (1316) before the second trial was completed. He was 
found guilty, however, and his body was ordered to be exhumed 
and burned ; but a friend had secretly removed it, and the 
Inquisition had, therefore, to content itself with the public pro¬ 
clamation of its sentence and the burning of Abano in effigy. In 
his writings he expounds and advocates the medical and philo¬ 
sophical systems of Averroes and other Arabian writers. His 
best known works are the Conciliator differentiarum quae inter 
philosophos et medicos versantur (Mantua, 1472 ; Venice, 1476), 
and De venenis eorumque remediis (1472), of which a French 
translation was published at Lyons in 1593. 

ABANO BAGNI, a town of Venetia, Italy, in the province of 
Padua, on the E. slope of the Monti Euganei ; it is 6 m. S.W. by 
rail from Padua. Pop. (1901) 4556. Its hot springs and mud 
baths are much resorted to, and were known to the Romans as 
Aponi fons or Aquae Patavinae. Some remains of the ancient 
baths have been discovered (S. Mandruzzato, Trattato dei Bagni 
d’ Abano, Padua, 1789). An oracle of Geryon lay near, and the 
so-called sortes Praenestinae ( C.I.L . i., Berlin, 1863; 1438-1454), 
small bronze cylinders inscribed, and used as oracles, were per¬ 
haps found here in the 16th century. 

ABARIS, a Scythian or Hyperborean, priest and prophet of 
Apollo, who is said to have visited Greece about 770 b.c., or two 
or three centuries later. According to the legend, he travelled 
throughout the country, living without food and riding on a 
golden arrow, the gift of the god ; he healed the sick, foretold the 
future, worked miracles, and delivered Sparta from a plague 
(Herod, iv. 36 ; Iamblichus, De Vit. Pythag. xix. 28). Suidas 
credits him with several works : Scythian oracles, the visit of 
Apollo to the Hyperboreans, expiatory formulas and a prose 
theogony. 

ABATED, an ancient technical term applied in masonry and 
metal work to those portions which are sunk beneath the surface, 
as in inscriptions where the ground is sunk round the letters so 
is to leave the letters or ornament in relief. 
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ABATEMENT (derived through the French abattre, from the 
Late Latin battere, to beat), a beating down or diminishing or 
doing away with ; a term used especially in various legal phrases. 

Abatement of a nuisance is the remedy allowed by law to a 
person or public authority injured by a public nuisance of de¬ 
stroying or removing it, provided no breach of the peace is com¬ 
mitted in doing so. In the case of private nuisances abatement is 
also allowed provided there be no breach of the peace, and no 
damage be occasioned beyond what the removal of the nuisance 
requires. (See Nuisance.) 

Abatement of freehold takes place where, after the death 
of the person last seised, a stranger enters upon lands before the 
entry of the heir or devisee, and keeps the latter out of possession. 
It differs from intrusion, which is a similar entry by a stranger on 
the death of a tenant for life, to the prejudice of the reversioner, 
or remainder man ; and from disseisin, which is the forcible or 
fraudulent expulsion of a person seised of the freehold. (See 
Freehold.) 

Abatement of debts and legacies. When the equitable 
assets (see Assets) of a deceased person are not sufficient to 
satisfy fully all the creditors, their debts must abate proportion¬ 
ately, and they must accept a dividend. Also, in the case of 
legacies when the funds or assets out of which they are payable 
are not sufficient to pay them in full, the legacies abate in 
proportion, unless there is a priority given specially to any 
particular legacy (see Legacy). Annuities are also subject to 
the same rule as general legacies. 

Abatement in pleading, or plea in abatement, was the de¬ 
feating or quashing of a particular action by some matter of 
fact, such as a defect in form or the personal incompetency of the 
parties suing, pleaded by the defendant. It did not involve the 
merits of the cause, but left the right of action subsisting. In 
criminal proceedings a plea in abatement was at one time a 
common practice in answer to an indictment, and was set up for 
the purpose of defeating the indictment as framed, by alleging 
misnomer or other misdescription of the defendant. Its effect 
for this purpose was nullified by the Criminal Law Act 1826, 
which rtquired the court to amend according to the truth, and 
the Criminal Procedure Act 1851, which rendered description 
of the defendant Unnecessary. All pleas in abatement are now 
abolished (R.S.C. Order 21, r. 20). See Pleading. 

Abatement in litigation. In civil proceedings, no action 
abates by reason of the marriage, death or bankruptcy of any of 
the parties, if the cause of action survives or continues, and does 
not become defective by the assignment, creation or devolution 
of any estate or title pendentelite (R.S.C. Order 17, r. 1). Crim¬ 
inal proceedings do not abate on the death of the prosecutor, 
being in theory instituted by the crown, but the crown itself 
may bring about their termination without any decision on the 
merits and without the assent of the prosecutor. 

Abatement of false lights. By the Merchant Shipping Act 
1854, the general lighthouse authority (see Lighthouse) has 
power to order the extinguishment or screening of any light 
which may be mistaken for a light proceeding from a lighthouse. 

Abatement in commerce is a deduction sometimes made at a 
custom-house from the fixed duties on certain kinds of goods, on 
account of damage or loss sustained in warehouses. The rate 
and conditions of such deductions are regulated, in England, by 
the Customs Consolidation Act 1853. (See also Drawback; 
Rebate.) 

Abatement in heraldry is a badge in coat-armour, indi¬ 
cating some kind of degradation or dishonour. It is called also 
rebatement. 

ABATI, or Dell’ Abbato, NICCOLO (1512-1571), a celebrated 
fresco-painter of Modena, whose best works are there and at 
Bologna. He accompanied Primaticcio to France, and assisted 
in decorating the palace at Fontainebleau (1552-1571). His pic¬ 
tures exhibit a combination of skill in drawing, grace and natural 
colouring. Some of his easel pieces in oil are in different collec¬ 
tions ; one of the finest, in the Dresden Gallery, represents the 
martyrdom of St Peter and St Paul. 

ABATIS, Abattis or Abbattis (a French word meaning a heap 
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of material thrown), a term in field fortification for an obstacle 
formed of the branches of trees laid in a row, with the tops 
directed towards the enemy and interlaced or tied with wire. 
The abatis is used alone or in combination with wire-entangle¬ 
ments and other obstacles. 

ABATTOIR (from abattre, to strike down), a French word often 
employed in English as an equivalent of “ slaughter-house ” 
(q.v.). the place where animals intended for food are killed. 

ABAUZIT, FIRMIN (1679-1767), a learned Frenchman, was 
born of Protestant parents at Uzes, in Languedoc. His father 
died when he was but two years of age; and when, on the revo¬ 
cation of the edict of Nantes in 1685, the authorities took steps 
to have him educated in the Roman Catholic faith, his mother 
contrived his escape. For two years his brother and he lived as 
fugitives in the mountains of the Cevennes, but they at last 
reached Geneva, where their mother afterwards joined them on 
escaping from the imprisonment in which she was held from the 
time of their flight. Abauzit at an early age acquired great pro¬ 
ficiency in languages, physics and theology. In 1698 he went to 
Holland, and there became acquainted with Pierre Bayle, P. 
Jurieu and J. Basnage. Proceeding to England, he was intro¬ 
duced to Sir Isaac Newton, who found in him one of the earliest 
defenders of his discoveries. Sir Isaac corrected in the second 
edition of his Principia an error pointed out. by Abauzit, and, 
when sending him the Commercium Epistolicum, said, “ You are 
well worthy to judge between Leibnitz and me.” The reputation 
of Abauzit induced William III. to request him to settle in 
England, but he did not accept the king’s offer, preferring to 
return to Geneva. There from 1715 he rendered valuable assist¬ 
ance taa society that had been formed for translating the New 
Testament into French. He declined the offer of the chair of 
philosophy in the university in 1723, but accepted, in 1727, the 
sinecure office of librarian to the city of his adoption. Here he 
died at a good old age, in 1767. Abauzit was a man of great 
learning and of wonderful versatility. Whatever chanced to be 
discussed,it used to be said of Abauzit,as of Professor W. Whewell 
of more modern times, that he seemed to have made it a subject 
of particular study. Rousseau, who was jealously sparing of his 
praises, addressed to him, in his Nouvelle Ileloise, a fine pane¬ 
gyric; and when a stranger flatteringly told Voltaire he had 
come to see a great man, the philosopher asked him if he had seen 
Abauzit. Little remains of the labours of this intellectual giant, 
his heirs having, it is said, destroyed the papers that came into 
their possession, because their own religious opinions were 
different. A few theological, archaeological and astronomical 
articles from his pen appeared in the Journal Helvitique and else¬ 
where, and he contributed several papers to Rousseau’s Dic- 
tionnaire de musique (1767). He wrote a work throwing doubt on 
the canonical authority of the Apocalypse, which called forth a 
reply from Dr Leonard Twells. He also edited and made valuable 
additions to J. Spon’s Histoire de la ripublique de Geneve. A 
collection of his writings was published at Geneva in 1770 
((Euvres de feu M. Abauzit), and another at London in 1773 
{(Euvres diverses de M. Abauzit). Some of them were translated 
into English by Dr Edward Harwood (1774). 

Information regarding Abauzit will be found in J. Senebier's 
Histoire Litteraire de Geneve, Harwood’s Miscellanies, and W. Orme’s 
Bibliotheca Biblica (1824). 

’ABAYE, the name of a Babylonian ’amora (q.v.), born in the 
middle of the 3rd century. He died in 339. 

’ABBA ’ARIKA, the name of the Babylonian ’amora (q.v.) of 
the 3rd century, who established at Sura the systematic study of 
the Rabbinic traditions which, using the Mishnah as text, led to 
the compilation of the Talmud. He is commonly known as Rab. 

ABBADIDES, a Mahommedan dynasty which arose in Spain on 
the downfall of the western caliphate. It lasted from about 1023 
till 1091, but during the short period of its existence was singu¬ 
larly active and typical of its time. The founder of the house was 
Abd-ul-Qasim Mahommed, the cadi of Seville in 1023. He was 
the chief of an Arab family settled in the city from the first days 
of the conquest. The Beni-abbad were not of ancient descent, 
though the poets, whom they paid largely, made an illustrious 


pedigree for them when they had become powerful. They were, 
however, very rich. Abd-ul-Qasim gained the confidence of the 
townsmen by organizing a successful resistance to the Berber 
soldiers of fortune who were grasping at the fragments of the 
caliphate. At first he professed to rule only with the advice of a 
council formed of the nobles, but when his power became estab¬ 
lished he dispensed with this show of republican government, and 
then gave himself the appearance of a legitimate title by protect¬ 
ing an impostor who professed to be the caliph Hisham II. When 
Abd-ul-Qasim died in 1042 he had created a state which, though 
weak in itself, was strong as compared to the little powers about 
it. He had made his family the recognized leaders of the Mahom- 
medans of Arab and native Spanish descent against the Berber 
element, whose chief was the king of Granada. Abbad, surnamed 
El Motaddid, his son and successor, is one of the most remarkable 
figures in Spanish Mahommedan history. He had a striking re¬ 
semblance to the Italian princes of the later middle ages and the 
early renaissance, of the stamp of Filipo Maria Visconti. El 
Motaddid was a poet and a lover of letters, who was also a 
poisoner, a drinker of wine, a sceptic and treacherous to the 
utmost degree. Though he waged war all through his reign he 
very rarely appeared in the field, but directed the generals, whom 
he never trusted, from his “ lair ” in the fortified palace, the 
Alcazar of Seville. He killed with his own hand one of his sons 
who had rebelled against him. On one occasion he trapped a 
number of his enemies, the Berber chiefs of the Ronda, into 
visiting him, and got rid of them by smothering them in the hot 
room of a bath. It was his taste to preserve the skulls of the 
enemies he had killed—those of the meaner men to be used as 
flower-pots, while those of the princes were kept in special chests. 
His reign until his death on the 28th of February 1069 was mainly 
spent in extending his power at the expense of his smaller neigh¬ 
bours, and in conflicts with his chief rival the king of Granada. 
These incessant wars weakened the Mahommedans, to the great 
advantage of the rising power of the Christian kings of Leon and 
Castile, but they gave the kingdom of Seville a certain superiority 
over the other little states. After 1063 he was assailed by 
Fernando El Magno of Castile and Leon, who marched to the 
gates of Seville, and forced him to pay tribute. His son, 
Mahommed Abd-ul-Qasim Abenebet—who reigned by the title 
of El Motamid-‘-was the third and last of the Abbadides. He 
was a no less remarkable person than his fathef and much more 
amiable. Like him he was a poet, and a favourer of poets. El 
Motamid went, however, considerably further in patronage of 
literature than his father, for he chose as his favourite and prime 
minister the poet Ibn Ammar. In the end the vanity and 
featherheadedness of Ibn Ammar drove his master to kill him. 
El Motamid was even more influenced by his favourite wife, 
Romaica, than by his vizir. He had met her paddling in the 
Guadalquivir, purchased her from her master, and made her his 
wife. The caprices of Romaica, and the lavish extravagance of 
Motamid in his efforts to please her, form the subject of many 
stories. In politics he carried on the feuds of his family with the 
Berbers, and in his efforts to extend his dominions could be as 
faithless as his father. His wars and his extravagance exhausted 
his treasury, and he oppressed his subjects by taxes. In 1080 
he brought down upon himself the vengeance of Alphonso VI. 
of Castile by a typical piece of flighty oriental barbarity. He had 
endeavoured to pay part of his tribute to the Christian king with 
false money. The fraud was detected by a Jew, who was one of 
the envoys of Alphonso. El Motamid, in a moment of folly and 
rage, crucified the Jew and imprisoned the Christian members 
of the mission. Alphonso retaliated by a destructive raid. When 
Alphonso took Toledo in 1085, El Motamid called in Yusef ibn 
Tashfin, the Almoravide (see Spain, History, and Almoravides) . 
During the six years which preceded his deposition in 1091, El 
Motamid behaved with valour on the field, but with much 
meanness and political folly. He endeavoured to curry favour 
with Yusef by betraying the other Mahommedan princes to him, 
and intrigued to secure the alliance of Alphonso against the 
Almoravide. It was probably during this period that he sur¬ 
rendered his beautiful daughter Zaida to the Christian king, who 
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made her his concubine, and is said by some authorities to have 
married her after she bore him a son, Sancho. The vacillations 
and submissions of El Motamid did not save him from the fate 
which overtook his fellow-princes. Their scepticism and extor¬ 
tion had tired their subjects, and the mullahs gave Yusef a 
“ fetva ” authorizing him to remove them in the interest of 
religion. In 1091 the Almoravides stormed Seville. El Motamid, 
who had fought bravely, was weak enough to order his sons to 
surrender the fortresses they still held, in order to save his own 
life. He died in prison in Africa in 1095. 

Authorities. —Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne, Leiden, 
1861; and Historia Abbadidarum (Scriptorum Arabum loci de 
Abbadidio), Leiden, 1846. (D. H.) 

ABBADIE, ANTOINE THOMSON D’ (1810-1897), and AR- 
NAUD MICHEL D’ (1815-1893), two brothers notable for their 
travels in Abyssinia during the first half of the 19th century. 
They were both born in Dublin, of a French father and an Irish 
mother, Antoine in 1810 and Arnaud in 1815. The parents re¬ 
moved to France in 1818, and there the brothers received a 
careful scientific education. In 1835 the French Academy sent 
Antoine on a scientific mission to Brazil, the results being pub¬ 
lished at a later date (1873) under the title of Observations relatives 
a la physique du globe faites au Bresil et en Ethiopie. The younger 
Abbadie spent some time in Algeria before, in 1837, the two 
brothers started for Abyssinia, landing at Massawa in February 
1838. They visited various parts of Abyssinia, including the then 
little-known districts of Ennarea and Kaffa, sometimes together 
and sometimes separately. They met with many difficulties and 
many adventures, and became involved in political intrigues, 
Antoine especially exercising such influence as he possessed in 
favour of France and the Roman Catholic missionaries. After 
collecting much valuable information concerning the geography, 
geology, archaeology and natural history of Abyssinia, the 
brothers returned to France in 1848 and began to prepare their 
materials for publication. The younger brother, Arnaud, paid 
another visit to Abyssinia in 1853. The more distinguished 
brother, Antoine, became involved in various controversies re¬ 
lating both to his geographical results and his political intrigues. 
He was especially attacked by C. T. Beke, who impugned his 
veracity, especially with reference to the journey to Kaffa. But 
time and the investigations of subsequent explorers have shown 
that Abbadie was quite trustworthy as to his facts, though wrong 
in his contention—hotly contested by Beke—that the Blue Nile 
was the main stream. The topographical results of his explora¬ 
tions were published in Paris in 1860-1873 in Giodesie d’Ethiopie, 
full of the most valuable information and illustrated by ten maps. 
Of the Gtographie de V Ethiopie (Paris, 1890) only one volume has 
been published. In TJn Catalogue raisonnS de manuscrits ithiopiens 
(Paris, 1859) is a description of 234 Ethiopian manuscripts col¬ 
lected by Antoine. He also compiled various vocabularies, in¬ 
cluding a Dictionnaire de la langue amarinna (Paris, 1881), and 
prepared an edition of the Shepherd of Hermas, with the Latin 
version, in i860. He published numerous papers dealing with the 
geography of Abyssinia, Ethiopian coins and ancient inscriptions. 
Under the title of Reconnaissances magnetiques he published in 
1890 an account of the magnetic observations made by him in the 
course of several journeys to the Red Sea and the Levant. The 
general account of the travels of the two brothers was published 
by Arnaud in 1868 under the title of Douze ans dans la Haute- 
Ethiopie. Both brothers received the grand medal of the Paris 
Geographical Society in 1850. Antoine was a knight of the 
Legion of Honour and a member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
died in 1897, and bequeathed an estate in the Pyrenees, yielding 
40,000 francs a year, to the Academy of Sciences, on condition of 
its producing within fifty years a catalogue of half-a-million 
stars. His brother Arnaud died in 1893. (J. S. K.) 

ABBADIE, JAKOB (i654?-i727), Swiss Protestant divine, 
was born at Nay in Bern. He studied at Sedan, Saumur and 
Puylaurens, with such success that he received the degree of 
doctor in theology at the age of seventeen. After spending some 
years in Berlin as minister of a French Protestant church, where 
he had great success as a preacher, he accompanied Marshal 


Schomberg, in 1688, to England, and next year became minister 
of the French church in the Savoy, London. His strong attach¬ 
ment to the cause of King William appears in his elaborate de¬ 
fence of the Revolution (Defense de la nation britannique, 1692) as 
well as in his history of the conspiracy of 1696 (Histoire de la 
grande conspiration d’A ngleterre ). The king promoted him to the 
deanery of Killaloe in Ireland. He died in London in 1727. 
Abbadie was a man of great ability and an eloquent preacher, bqt 
is best known by his religious treatises, several of which weire 
translated from the original French into other languages and had 
a wide circulation throughout Europe. The most important of 
these are Traile de la verite de la religion chretienne (1684); its 
continuation, Traite de la divinitS de Jesus-Christ (1689); and 
L’Art de se connaitre soi-meme (1692). 

’ABBAHU, the name of a Palestinian ’amora (q.v.) who flour¬ 
ished c. 279-320. ’Abbahu encouraged the study of Greek by 
Jews. He was famous as a collector of traditional lore, and is 
very often cited in the Talmud. 

ABBA MARI (in full, Abba Mari ben Moses benjoseph), French 
rabbi, was born at Lunel, near Montpellier, towards the end of 
the 13th century. He is also known as Yarhi from his birthplace 
(Heb. Yerah, i.e. moon June), and he further took the name 
As true, Don Astruc or En Astruc of Lunel. The descendant of 
men learned in rabbinic lore, Abba Mari devoted himself to the 
study of theology and philosophy, and made himself acquainted 
with the writing of Moses Maimonides and Nachmanides as well 
as with the Talmud. In Montpellier, where he lived from 1303 to 
1306, he was much distressed by the prevalence of Aristotelian 
rationalism, which, through the medium of the works of Maimon¬ 
ides, threatened the authority of the Old Testament, obedience 
to the law, and the belief in miracles and revelation. He, there¬ 
fore, in a series of letters (afterwards collected under the title 
Minhat Kenaot, i.e. “ Jealousy Offering ”) called upon the famous 
rabbi Solomon ben Adret of Barcelona to come to the aid of 
orthodoxy. Ben Adret, with the approval of other prominent 
Spanish rabbis, sent a letter to the community at Montpellier 
proposing to forbid the study of philosophy to those who were 
less than thirty years of age, and, in spite of keen opposition from 
the liberal section, a decree in this sense was issued by ben Adret 
in 1305. The result was a great schism among the Jews of Spain 
and southern France, and a new impulse was given to the study 
of philosophy by the unauthorized interference of the Spanish 
rabbis. On the expulsion of the Jews from France by'Philip IV. 
in 1306, Abba Mari settled at Perpignan, where he published the 
letters connected with the controversy. His subsequent history 
is unknown. Beside the letters, he was the author of liturgical 
poetry and works on civil law. 

Authorities. —Edition of the Minhat Kenaot by M. L. Bislichis 
(Pressburg, 1838); E. Renan, Les rabbins frangais, pp. 647 foil.; 
Perles, Salomo ben Abraham ben Adereth, pp. 15-54; Jewish En¬ 
cyclopaedia, s.v. “ Abba Mari.” 

ABBAS I. (1813-1854), pasha of Egypt, was a son of Tusun 
Pasha and grandson of Mehemet Ali, founder of the reigning 
dynasty. As a young man he fought in Syria under Ibrahim 
Pasha (q.v.), his real or supposed uncle. The death of Ibrahim in 
November 1848 made Abbas regent of Egypt, and in August 
following, on the death of Mehemet Ali—who had been deposed 
in July 1848 on account of mental weakness,—Abbas succeeded 
to the pashalik. He has been generally described as a mere 
voluptuary, but Nubar Pasha spoke of him as a true Turkish 
gentleman of the old school. He was without question a re¬ 
actionary, morose and taciturn, and spent nearly all his time shut 
up in his palace. He undid, as far as lay in his power, the works 
of his grandfather, good and bad. Among other things he abol¬ 
ished trade monopolies, closed factories and schools, and reduced 
the strength of the army to 9000 men. He was inaccessible to 
adventurers bent on plundering Egypt, but at the instance of the 
British government allowed the construction of a railway from 
Alexandria to Cairo. In July 1854 he was murdered in Benha 
Palace by two of his slaves, and was succeeded by his uncle. Said 
Pasha. 

ABBAS II. (1874- ),khedive of Egypt. Abbas Hilmi Pasha, 
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great-great-grandson of Mehemet Ali, born on the 14th of July 
1874, succeeded his father, Tewfik Pasha, as kkedive of Egypt on 
the 8th of January 1892. When a boy he visited England, and he 
had an English tutor for some time in Cairo. He then went to 
school in Lausanne, and from there passed on to the Theresianum 
in Vienna. In addition to Turkish, his mother tongue, he ac¬ 
quired fluency in Arabic, and a good conversational knowledge 
of English, French and German. He was still at college in 
Vienna when the sudden death of his father raised him to the 
Khedivate; and he was barely of age according to Turkish law, 
which fixes majority at eighteen in cases of succession to the 
throne. For some time he did not co-operate very cordially with 
Great Britain. He was young and eager to exercise his new 
power. His throne and life had not been saved for him by the 
British, as was the case with his father. He was surrounded by 
intriguers who were playing a game of their own, and for some 
time he appeared almost disposed to be as reactionary as his 
great-uncle Abbas I. But in process of time he learnt to under¬ 
stand the importance of British counsels. He paid a second visit 
to England in 1900, during which he frankly acknowledged the 
great good the British had done in Egypt, and declared himself 
ready to follow their advice and to co-operate with the British 
officials administering Egyptian affairs. The establishment of a 
sound system of native justice, the great remission of taxation, 
the reconque§t of the Sudan, the inauguration of the stupendous 
irrigation works at Assuan, the increase of cheap, sound educa¬ 
tion, each received his approval and all the assistance he could 
give. ,He displayed more interest in agriculture than in state¬ 
craft, and his farm of cattle and horses at Koubah, near Cairo, 
would have done credit to any agricultural show in England; at 
Montaza, near Alexandria, he created a similar establishment. 
He married the Princess Ikbal Hanem and had several children. 
Mahommed Abdul Mouneim, the heir-apparent, was born on the 
20th of February 1899. 

ABBAS I. (c . 1557-1628 or 1629), shah of Persia, called the 
Great, was the son of shah Mahommed (d. 1586). In the midst of 
general anarchy in Persia, he was proclaimed ruler of Khorasan, 
and obtained possession of the Persian throne in 1586. Deter¬ 
mined to raise the fallen fortunes of his country, he first directed 
his efforts against the predatory Uzbegs, who occupied and har¬ 
assed Khorasan. After a long and severe struggle, he regained 
Meshed, defeated them in a great battle near Herat in 1597, and 
drove them out of his dominions. In the wars he carried on with 
the Turks during nearly the whole of his reign, his successes 
were numerous, and he acquired, or regained, a large extent of 
territory. By the victory he gained at Bassora in 1605 he ex¬ 
tended his empire beyond the Euphrates; sultan Ahmed I. was 
forced to cede Shirvan and Kurdistan in 1611; the united armies 
of the Turks and Tatars were completely defeated near Sultanieh 
in 1618, and Abbas made peace on very favourable terms; and 
on the Turks renewing the war, Bagdad fell into his hands after a 
year’s siege in 1623. In 1622 he took the island of Ormuz from 
the Portuguese, by the assistance of the British, and much of its 
trade was diverted to the town of Bander-Abbasi, which was 
named after the shah. When he died, his dominions reached 
from the Tigris to the Indus. Abbas distinguished himself, not 
only by his successes in arms, and by the magnificence of his 
court and of the buildings which he greeted, but also by his re¬ 
forms in the administration of his kingdom. He encouraged com¬ 
merce, and, by constructing highways and building bridges, did 
much to facilitate it. To foreigners, especially Christians, he 
showed a spirit of tolerance; two Englishmen, Sir Anthony and 
Sir Robert Shirley, or Sherley, were admitted to his confidence. 
His fame is tarnished, however, by numerous deeds of tyranny 
and cruelty. His own family, especially, suffered from his fits of 
jealousy; his eldest son was slain, and the eyes of his other 
children were put out, by his orders. 

See The Three Brothers, or Travels of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert 
Sherley, &c. (London, 1825); Sir C. R. Markham, General Sketch 
of the History of Persia (London, 1874). 

ABBASIDS, the name generally given to the caliphs of Bagdad, 
the second of the two great dynasties of the Mahommedan em¬ 


pire. The Abbasid caliphs officially based their claim to the 
throne on their descent from Abbas (a.d. 566-652), the eldest 
uncle of Mahomet, in virtue of which descent they regarded 
themselves as the rightful heirs of the Prophet as opposed to the 
Omayyads, the descendants of Omayya. Throughout the second 
period of the Omayyads, representatives of this family were 
among their most dangerous opponents, partly by the skill with 
which they undermined the reputation of the reigning princes by 
accusations against their orthodoxy, their moral character and 
their administration in general, and partly by their cunning 
manipulation of internecine jealousies among the Arabic and non- 
Arabic subjects of the empire. In the reign of Merwan II. this 
opposition culminated in the rebellion of Ibrahim the Imam, the 
fourth in descent from Abbas, who, supported by the province of 
Khorasan, achieved considerable successes, but was captured 
(a.d. 747) and died in prison (as some hold, assassinated). The 
quarrel was taken up by his brother Abdallah, known by the 
name of Abu’l-Abbas as-Saffah, who after a decisive victory on 
the Greater Zab (750) finally crushed the Omayyads and was 
proclaimed caliph. 

The history of the new dynasty is marked by perpetual strife 
and the development of luxury and the liberal arts, in place of the 
old-fashioned austerity of thought and manners. Mansur, the 
second of the house, who transferred the seat of government to 
Bagdad, fought successfully against the peoples of Asia Minor, 
and the reigns of Harun al-Rashid (786-809) and Mamun (813- 
833) were periods of extraordinary splendour. But the empire as 
a whole stagnated and then decayed rapidly. Independent mon- 
archs established themselves in Africa and Khorasan (Spain had 
remained Omayyad throughout), and in the north-west the 
Greeks successfully encroached. The ruin of the dynasty came, 
however, from those Turkish slaves who were constituted as a 
royal bodyguard by Moqtasim (833-842). Their power steadily 
grew until Radi (934-941) was constrained to hand over most 
of the royal functions to Mahommed b. Raik. Province after 
province renounced the authority of the caliphs, who were merely 
lay figures, and finally Hulagu, the Mongol chief, burned Bagdad 
(Feb. 28th, 1258). The Abbasids still maintained a feeble 
show of authority, confined to religious matters, in Egypt under 
the Mamelukes, but the dynasty finally disappeared with Mota- 
wakkil III., who was carried away as a prisoner to Constantinople 
by Selim I. 

See Caliphate (Sections B, 14 and C), where a detailed account 
of the dynasty will be found. 

ABBAS MIRZA (c. 1783-1833), prince of Persia, was a younger 
son of the shah, Feth Ali, but on account of his mother’s royal 
birth was destined by his father to succeed him. Entrusted with 
the government of a part of Persia, he sought to rule it in Euro¬ 
pean fashion, and employed officers to reorganize his army. He 
was soon at war with Russia, and his aid was eagerly solicited by 
both England and Napoleon, anxious to checkmate one another 
in the East. Preferring the friendship of France, Abbas continued 
the war against Russia, but his new ally could give him very little 
assistance, and in 1814 Persia was compelled to make a disadvan¬ 
tageous peace. He gained some successes during a war between 
Turkey and Persia which broke out in 1821, but cholera attacked 
his army, and a treaty was signed in 1823. His second war with 
Russia, which began in 1825, was attended with the same want of 
success as the former one, and Persia was forced to cede some 
territory. When peace was made in 1828 Abbas then sought to 
restore order in the province of Khorasan, which was nominally 
under Persian supremacy, and while engaged in the task died at 
Meshed in 1833. In 1834 his eldest son, Mahommed Mirza, suc¬ 
ceeded Feth Ali as shah. Abbas was an intelligent prince, 
possessed some literary taste, and is noteworthy on account of 
the comparative simplicity of his life. 

ABBAS-TUMAN, a spa in Russian Transcaucasia, government 
of Tifiis, 50 m. S.W. of the Borzhom railway station and 65 m. E. 
of Batum, very picturesquely situated in a cauldron-shaped 
valley. It has hot sulphur baths (93 §°-ii 8^° Fahr.) and an 
astronomical observatory (4240 ft.). 

ABBAZIA, a popular summer and winter resort of Austria, in 
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Istria, 56 m. S.E. of Trieste by rail. Pop. (1900) 2343. It is 
situated on the Gulf of Quarnero in a sheltered position at the 
foot of the Monte Maggiore (4580 ft.), and is surrounded by 
beautiful woods of laurel. The average temperature is 50° Fahr. 
in winter, and 77 0 Fahr. in summer. The old abbey, San Giacomo 
della Priluca, from which the place derives its name, has been 
converted into a villa. Abbazia is frequented annually by about 
16,000 visitors. The whole sea-coast to the north and south of 
Abbazia is rocky and picturesque, and contains several smaller 
winter-resorts. The largest of them is Lovrana (pop. 513), situ¬ 
ated s m. to the south. 

ABBESS (Lat. abbatissa, fern, form of abbas, abbot), the female 
superior of an abbey or convent of nuns. The mode of election, 
position, rights and authority of an abbess correspond generally 
with those of an abbot ( q.v .). The office is elective, the choice 
being by the secret votes of the sisters from their own body. The 
abbess is solemnly admitted to her office by episcopal benediction, 
together with the conferring of a staff and pectoral cross, and 
holds for life, though liable to be deprived for misconduct. The 
council of Trent fixed the qualifying age at forty, with eight years 
of profession. Abbesses have a right to demand absolute obedi¬ 
ence of their nuns, over whom they exercise discipline, extending 
even to the power of expulsion, subject, however, to the bishop. 
As a female an abbess is incapable of performing the spiritual 
functions of the priesthood belonging to an abbot. She can¬ 
not ordain, confer the veil, nor excommunicate. In England 
abbesses attended ecclesiastical councils, e.g. that of Becanfield 
in 694, where they signed before the presbyters. 

By Celtic usage abbesses presided over joint-houses of monks 
and nuns. This custom accompanied Celtic monastic missions 
to France and Spain, and even to Rome itself. At a later period, 
a.d. 1115, Robert, the founder of Fontevraud, committed the 
government of the whole order, men as well as women, to a female 
superior. 

In the German Evangelical church the title of abbess ( Aebtissin ) 
has in some cases— e.g. Itzehoe—survived to designate the heads 
of abbeys which since the Reformation have continued as Stifte, 
i.e. collegiate foundations, which provide a home and an income 
for unmarried ladies, generally of noble birth, called canonesses 
(Kanonissinen) or more usually Stiftsdamen. This office of abbess 
is of considerable social dignity, and is sometimes filled by prin¬ 
cesses of the reigning houses. 

ABBEVILLE, a town of northern France, capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Somme, on the Somme, 12 m. 
from its mouth in the English Channel, and 28 m. N.W. of Amiens 
on the Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 18,519; (1906) 18,971. 
It lies in a pleasant and fertile valley, and is built partly 
on an island and partly on both sides of the river, which is 
canalized from this point to the estuary. The streets are narrow, 
and the houses are mostly picturesque old structures, built of 
wood, with many quaint gables and dark archways. The most 
remarkable building is the church of St Vulfran, erected in the 
15th, 16th and 17th centuries. The original design was not 
completed. The nave has only two bays and the choir is insig¬ 
nificant. The facade is a magnificent specimen of the flamboyant 
Gothic style, flanked by two Gothic towers. Abbeville has 
several other old churches and an hotel-de-ville, with a belfry of 
the 13 th century. Among the numerous old houses, that known 
as the Maison de Francois I", which is the most remarkable, 
dates from the 16th century. There is a statue of Admiral 
Courbet (d. 1885) in the chief square. The public institutions 
include tribunals of first instance and of commerce, a board of 
trade-arbitrators, and a communal college. Abbeville is an 
important industrial centre; in addition to its old-established 
manufacture of cloth, hemp-spinning, sugar-making, ship-building 
and locksmiths’ work are carried on; there is active commerce 
in grain, but the port has little trade. 

Abbeville, the chief town of the district of Ponthieu, first 
appears in history during the 9th century. At that time belong¬ 
ing to the abbey of St Riquier, it was afterwards governed by the 
counts of Ponthieu. Together with that county, it came into the 
possession of the Alengon and other French families, and after¬ 


wards into that of the house of Castille, from whom by marriage 
it fell in 12 7 2 to Edward I., king of England. French and English 
were its masters by turns till 1435 when, by the treaty of Arras, 
it was ceded to the duke of Burgundy. In 1477 it was annexed 
by Louis XI., king of France, and was held by two illegitimate 
branches of the royal family in the 16th and 17 th centuries, 
being in 1696 reunited to the crown. 

ABBEY, EDWIN AUSTIN (1852- ), American painter, was 
born at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 1st of April 1852. He 
left the schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts at the 
age of nineteen to enter the art department of the publishing 
house of Harper & Brothers in New York, where, in company 
with such men as Howard Pyle, Charles Stanley Reinhart, Joseph 
Pennell and Alfred Parsons, he became very successful as an 
illustrator. In 1878 he was sent by the Harpers to England to 
gather material for illustrations of the poems of Robert Herrick. 
These, published in 1882, attracted much attention, and were 
followed by illustrations for Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 
(1887), for a volume of Old Songs (1889), and for the comedies 
(and a few of the tragedies) of Shakespeare. His water-colours 
and pastels were no less successful than the earlier illustrations 
in pen and ink. Abbey now became closely identified with the 
art life of England, and was elected to the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours in 1883. Among his water-colours are 
“ The Evil Eye ” (1877); “ The Rose in October” (1879); “ An 
Old Song” (1886); “The Visitors” (1890), and “The Jong¬ 
leur ” (1892). Possibly his best known pastels are “ Beatrice, ” 
“ Phyllis,” and “ Two Noble Kinsmen.” In 1890 he made his 
first appearance with an oil painting, “A May Day Morn,” at 
the Royal Academy in London. He exhibited “ Richard duke of 
Gloucester and the Lady Anne ” at the Royal Academy in 1896, 
and in that year was elected A.R.A., becoming a full R.A. in 
1898. Apart from his other paintings, special mention must be 
made of the large frescoes entitled “ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” 
in the Boston Public Library, on which he was occupied for some 
years; and in 1901 he was commissioned by King Edward VII. 
to paint a picture of the coronation, containing many portraits 
elaborately grouped. The dramatic subjects, and the brilliant 
colouring of his oil pictures, gave them pronounced individuality 
among the works of contemporary painters. Abbey became a 
member not only of the Royal Academy, but also of the National 
Academy of Design of New York, and honorary member of the 
Royal Bavarian Society, the Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts 
(Paris), the American Water-Colour Society, etc. He received 
first class gold medals at the International Art Exhibition of 
Vienna in 1898, at Philadelphia in 1898, at the Paris Exhibitions 
of 1889 and 1900, and at Berlin in 1903; and was made a cheva¬ 
lier of the French Legion of Honour. 

ABBEY (Lat. abbatia; from Syr. abba, father), a monastery, 
or conventual establishment, under the government of an abbot 
or an abbess. A priory only differed from an abbey in that the 
superior bore the name of prior instead of abbot. This was the 
case in all the English conventual cathedrals, e.g. Canterbury, 
Ely, Norwich, &c., where the archbishop or bishop occupied the 
abbot’s place, the superior of the monastery being termed prior, 
Other priories were originally offshoots from the larger abbeys, 
to the abbots of which they continued subordinate; but in later 
times the actual distinction between abbeys and priories was lost. 

The earliest Christian monastic communities (see Monasti- 
cism) with which we are acquainted consisted of groups of cells 
or huts collected about a common centre, which was usually the 
abode of some anchorite celebrated for superior holiness or 
singular asceticism, but without any attempt at orderly arrange¬ 
ment. The formation of such communities in the East does not 
date from the introduction of Christianity. The example had 
been already set by the Essenes in Judea and the Therapeutae 
in Egypt. 

In the earliest age of Christian monasticism the ascetics were 
accustomed to live singly, independent of one another, at no 
great distance from some village, supporting themselves by the 
labour of their own hands, and distributing the surplus after the 
supply of their own scanty wants to the poor. Increasing religious 
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fervour, aided by persecution, drove them farther and farther 
away from the abodes of men into mountain solitudes or lonely 
deserts. The deserts of Egypt swarmed with the “ cells ” or huts 
of these anchorites. Anthony, who had retired to the Egyptian 
Thebaid during the persecution of Maximin, a.d. 312, was the 
most celebrated among them for his austerities, his sanctity, and 
his power as an exorcist. His fame collected round him a host of 
followers, emulous of his sanctity. The deeper he withdrew into 
the wilderness, the more numerous his disciples became. They 
refused to be separated from him, and built their cells round that 
of their spiritual father. Thus arose the first monastic com¬ 
munity, consisting of anchorites living each in his own little 
dwelling, united together under one superior. Anthony, as 
Neander remarks ( Church History, vol. iii. p. 316, Clark’s trans.), 
“ without any conscious design of his own, had become the 
founder of a new mode of living in common, Coencbitism.” By 
degrees order was introduced in the groups of huts. They were 
arranged in lines like the tents in an encampment, or the houses 
in a street. From this arrangement these fines of single cells 
came to be known as Laurae, Aavptu, “ streets ” or “ lanes. ” 

The real founder of coenobian {kolvos, common, and (Sios, life) 
monasteries in the modern sense was Pachomius, an Egyptian of 
the beginning of the 4th century. The first community estab¬ 
lished by him was at Tabennae, an island of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt. Eight others were founded in his lifetime, numbering 
3000 monks. Within fifty years from his death his societies 
could reckon 50,000 members. These coencbia resembled vil¬ 
lages, peopled by a hard-working religious community, all of one 
sex. The buildings were detached, small and of the humblest 
character- Each cell or hut, according to Sozomen ( H.E. iii. 14), 
contained three monks. They took their chief meal in a common 
refectory at 3 P.M., up to which hour they usually fasted. They 
ate in silence, with hoods so drawn over their faces that they 
could see nothing but what was on the table before them. The 
monks spent all the time, not devoted to religious services or 
study, in manual labour. Palladius, who visited the Egyptian 
monasteries about the close of the 4th century, found among the 
306 members of the coenobium of Panopofis, under the Pacho- 
mian rule, 15 tailors, 7 smiths, 4 carpenters, 12 camel-drivers 
and 15 tanners. Each separate community had its own oeconomus 
or steward, who was subject to a chief oeconomus stationed at 
the head establishment. All the produce of the monks’ labour 
was committed to him, and by him shipped to Alexandria. The 
money raised by the sale was expended in the purchase of stores 
for the support of the communities, and what was over was 
devoted to charity. Twice in the year the superiors of the 
several coenobia met at the chief monastery, under the presidency 
of an archimandrite (“ the chief of the fold,” from pavbpa, a fold), 
and at the last meeting gave in reports of their administration 
for the year. The coenobia of Syria belonged to the Pachomian 
institution. We learn many details concerning those in the 
vicinity of Antioch from Chrysostom’s writings. The monks 
lived in separate huts, xaXnjSia, forming a religious hamlet on the 
mountain side. They were subject to an abbot, and observed a 
common rule. (They had no refectory, but ate their common 
meal, of bread and water only, when the day’s labour was over, 
reclining on strewn grass, sometimes out of doors.) Four times in 
the day they joined in prayers and psalms. 

The necessity for defence from hostile attacks, economy of 
space and convenience of access from one part of the community 
to another, by degrees dictated a more compact and orderly 
arrangement of the buildings of a monastic coenobium. Large 
piles of building were erected, with strong outside walls, capable 
of resisting the assaults of an enemy, within which all the neces- 
Saata sary edifices were ranged round one or more open 

Laura, courts, usually surrounded with cloisters. The usual 

Athos Eastern arrangement is exemplified in the plan of the 
convent of Santa Laura, Mount Athos {Laura, the 
designation of a monastery generally, being converted into a 
female saint). 

This monastery, like the oriental monasteries generally, is 
surrounded by a strong and lofty blank stone wall, enclosing an 


area of between 3 and 4 acres. The longer side extends to'a 
length of about 500 feet. There is only one main entrance, on 
the north side (A), defended by three separate iron doors. Near 
the entrance is a large tower (M), a constant feature in the 
monasteries of the Levant. There is a small postern gate at L. 
The enceinte comprises two large open courts, surrounded with 
buildings connected with cloister galleries of wood or stone. The 
outer court, which is much the larger, contains the granaries and 
storehouses (K), and the kitchen (H) and other offices connected 
with the refectory (G). Immediately adjacent to the gateway is a 
two-storied guest-house, opening from a cloister (C). The inner 
court is surrouiwed by a cloister (EE), from which open the 
monks’ cells (II). In the centre of this court stands the cathoficon 
or conventual church, a square building with an apse of the cruci¬ 
form domical Byzantine type, approached by a domed narthex. 
In front of the church stands a marble fountain {F), covered by a 
dome supported on columns. Opening^rom the western side of 
the cloister, but actually standing in the outer court, is the refec¬ 
tory (G), a large cruciform building, about 100 feet each way, 
decorated within with frescoes of saints. At the upper end is a 
semicircular recess, recalling the triclinium of the Lateran Palace 


A. Gateway. 

B. Chapels. 

C. Guest-house. 

D. Church. 

E. Cloister. 

F. Fountain. 

G. Refectory. 

H. Kitchen 

I. Cells. 

K. Storehouses. 

L. Postern gate. 

M. Tower. 


Fig. i.— -Monastery of Santa Laura, Mount Athos (Lenoir). 

at Rome, in which is placed the seat of the hegumenos or abbot. 
This apartment is chiefly used as a hall of meeting, the oriental 
monks usually taking their meals in their separate cells. St 
Laura is exceeded in magnitude by the convent of Vato- 
pede, also on Mount Athos. This enormous establish- at °P ede - 
ment covers at least 4 acres of ground, and contains so many 
separate buildings within its massive walls that it resembles 
a fortified town. It lodges above 300 monks, and the establish¬ 
ment of the hegumenos is described as resembling the court of a 
petty sovereign prince. The immense refectory,, of the same 
cruciform shape as that of St Laura, will accommodate 500 
guests at its 24 marble tables. 

The annexed plan of a Coptic monastery, from Lenoir, shows 
a church of three aisles, with cellular apses, and two ranges of 
cells on either side of an oblong gallery. 

Monasticism in the West owes its extension and develop¬ 
ment to Benedict of Nursia (born a.d. 480). His rule was 
diffused with miraculous rapidity from the parent foundation 
on Monte Cassino through the whole of western Europe, and 
every country witnessed the erection of monasteries far exceed¬ 
ing anything that had yet been- seen in spaciousness and 
splendour. Few great towns in Italy were without their Bene¬ 
dictine convent, and they quickly rose in all the great centres 
of population in England, France and Spain. The number 
of these monasteries founded between a.d. 520 and 700 is 
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amazing. Before the Council of Constance, a.d. 1415, no 
fewer than r5,070 abbeys had been established of this order 
Bene- a l° ne - The buildings of a Benedictine abbey were 

dieting. uniformly arranged after one plan, modified where 

necessary (as at Durham and Worcester, where the 
monasteries stand close to the steep bank of a river) to 
accommodate the arrangement to local circumstances. We 
have no existing examples of the earlier monasteries of the 
Benedictine order. They have all yielded to the ravages of time 
and the violence of man. But we have fortunately preserved to 
Staatt. us an elaborate plan of the great Swiss monastery of 
St Gall, erected about a.d. 820. which puts us in pos¬ 
session of the whole arrangements of a monastery of the first 
class towards the early part of the 9th century. This curious and 
interesting plan has been 
made the subject of a 
memoir both by Keller 
(Zurich, 1844) and by Pro¬ 
fessor Robert Willis (Arch. 
Journal, 1848, vol. v. pp. 
86-117. To the latter we 
are indebted for the sub¬ 
stance of the following de¬ 
scription, as well as for the 
plan, reduced from his 
elucidated transcript of the 
„ , „ original preserved in the 

Fig. a.—Plan of Coptic Monastery. archives of the convent. 

C. Corridor, with cells^n each side. g eneral f a PP e “““ of 

D. Staircase. the convent is that of a 

town of isolated houses with 
streets running between them. It is evidently planned in com¬ 
pliance with the Benedictine rule, which enjoined that, if possible, 
the monastery should contain within itself every necessary of life, 
as well as the buildings more intimately connected with the 
religious and social life of its inmates. It should comprise a mill, 
a bakehouse, stables and cow-houses, together with accommoda¬ 
tion for carrying on all necessary mechanical arts within the 
walls, so as to obviate the necessity of the monks going outside 



The general distribution of the buildings may be thus described:— 
The church, with its cloister to the south, occupies the centre of a 
quadrangular area, about 430 feet square. The buildings, as in all 
great monasteries, are distributed into groups. The church forms 
the nucleus, as the centre of the religious life of the community. 
In closest connexion with the church is the group of buildings 
appropriated to the monastic life and its daily requirements—the 
refectory for eating, the dormitory for sleeping, the common room 
for social intercourse, the chapter-house for religious and disciplinary 
conference. These essential elements of monastic life are ranged 
about a cloister court, surrounded by a covered arcade, affording 
communication sheltered from the elements between i.he various 
buildings. The infirmary for sick monks, with the physician’s house 
and physic garden, lies to the east. In the same group with the in¬ 
firmary is the school for the novices. The outer school, with its head¬ 
master’s house against the opposite wall of the church, stands outside 
the convent enclosure, in close proximity to the abbot’s house, that 
he might have a constant eye over them. The buildings devoted to 
hospitality are divided into three groups,—one for the reception of 
distinguished guests, another for monks visiting the monastery, a 
th'ujd for poor travellers and pilgrims. The first and third are placed 
to the right and left of the common entrance of the monastery,—the 
hospitium for distinguished guests being placed on the north side of 
the church, not far from the abbot’s house; that for the poor on the 
south side next to the farm buildings. The monks are lodged in a 
guest-house built against the north wall of the church. The group of 
buildings connected with the material wants of the establishment is 
placed to the south and west of the church, and is distinctly separated 
from the monastic buildings. The kitchen, buttery and offices are 
reached by a passage from the west end of the refectory, and are con¬ 
nected with the bakehouse and brewhouse, which are placed still 
farther away. The whole of the southern and western sides is devoted 
to workshops, stables and farm-buildings. The buildings, with some 
exceptions, seem to ’nave been of one story only, and all but the 
church were probably erected of wood. The whole includes thirty- 
three separate blocks. The church (D) is cruciform, with a nave of 
nine bays, and a semicircular apse at either extremity. That to the 
west is surrounded by a semicircular colonnade, leaving an open 
“ paradise ” (E) between it and the wall of the church. The whole 
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area is divided by screens into various chapels. The high altar (A) 
stands immediately to the east of the transept, or ritual choir; the 
altar of St Paul (B) in the eastern, and that of St Peter (C) in the 
western apse. A cylindrical campanile stands detached from the 
church on either side of the western apse (FF). 

The “ cloister court ” (G) on the south side of the nave of the 
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U. House for blood-letting. 
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superior rank. 
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Y. Guest-chamber for strange 
monks. 
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Cemetery. [bread. 
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Unnamed in plan. 

s. Kitchens. 
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church has on its east side the “ pisalis ” or “ calefactory ” (H), the 
common sitting-room o', the brethren, warmed by flues beneath the 
floor. On this side in later monasteries we invariably find the chapter- 
house, the absence of which in this plan is somewhat surprising. It 
appears, however, from the inscriptions oil the plan itself, that the 
north walk of the cloisters served for the purposes 0 s s chapter-house, 
and was fitted up with benches on the long sides. Above the calefac¬ 
tory is the “ dormitory ” opening into the south transept ol the 
church, to enable the monks to attend the nocturnal services with 
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readiness. A passage at the other end leads to the “ necessarium ” (I), 
a portion of the monastic buildings always planned with extreme 
care. The southern side is occupied by the " refectory ” (K), from 
the west end of which by a vestibule the kitchen (L) is reached. This 
is separated from the main buildings of the monastery, and is con¬ 
nected by a long passage with a building containing thebakehouseand 
brewhouse (M), and the sleeping-rooms of the servants. The upper 
story of the refectory is the “ vestiarium,” where the ordinary clothes 
of the brethren were kept. On the western side of the cloister is an¬ 
other two-story building (N). The cellar is below, and the larder and 
store-room above. Between this building and the church, opening by 
one door into the cloisters, and by another to the outer part of the 
monastery area, is the “ parlour ” for interviews with visitors from 
the external world (O). On the eastern side of the north transept is 
the “ scriptorium ” or writing-room (Pi), with the library above. 

To the east of the church stands a group of buildings comprising 
two miniature conventual establishments, each complete in itself. 
Each has a covered cloister surrounded by the usual buildings, i.e. 
refectory, dormitory, &c., and a church or chapel on one side, placed 
back to back. A detached building belonging to each contains a bath 
and a kitchen. One of these diminutive convents is appropriated to 
the “ oblati ” or novices (Q), the other* to the sick monks as an 
“ infirmary ” (R). 

The “ residence of the physicians ” (S) stands contiguous to the 
infirmary, and the physic garden (T) at the north-east corner of the 
monastery. Besides other rooms, it contains a drug store, and a 
chamber for those who are dangerously ill. The “ house for blood¬ 
letting and purging ” adjoins it on the west (U). 

The “ outer school,” to the north of the convent area, contains a 
large schoolroom divided across the middle by a screen or partition, 
and surrounded by fourteen little rooms, termed the dwellings of the 
scholars. The head-master’s house (W) is opposite, built against the 
side wall of the church. The two “ hospitia ” or “ guest-houses ” for 
the entertainment of strangers of different degrees (Xj X 2 ) comprise 
a large common chamber or refectory in the centre, surrounded by 
sleeping-apartments. Each is provided with its own brewhouse and 
bakehouse, and that for travellers of a superior order has a kitchen 
and storeroom, with bedrooms for their servants and stables for their 
horses. There is also an “ hospitium ” for strange monks, abutting 
on the north wall of the church (Y). 

Beyond the cloister, at the extreme verge of the convent area to 
the south, stands the “ factory ” (Z), containing workshops for shoe¬ 
makers, saddlers (or shoemakers, sellarii), cutlers and grinders, 
trencher-makers, tanners, curriers, fullers, smiths and goldsmiths, 
with their dwellings in the rear. On this side we also find the farm- 
buildings, the large granary and threshing-floor (a), mills (c), malt- 
house (d). Facing the west are the stables (e), ox-sheds (/), goat- 
stables (g), piggeries (h), sheep-folds (i), together with the servants’ 
and labourers ^quarters (k). At the south-east corner we find the hen 
and duck house, and poultry-yard (m), and the dwelling of the 
keeper («). Hard by is the kitchen garden (o), the beds bearing the 
names of the vegetables growing in them, onions, garlic, celery, 
lettuces, poppy, carrots, cabbages, &c., eighteen in all. In the same 
way the physic garden presents the names of the medicinal herbs, 
and the cemetery ( p ) those of the trees, apple, pear, plum, quince, 
&c., planted there. 

A curious bird’s-eye view of Canterbury Cathedral and its an¬ 
nexed conventual buildings, taken about 1165, is preserved in the 
Great Psalter in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
< bary tr ‘ bridge. As elucidated by Professor Willis, 1 it exhibits 
Cathedral the plan of a great Benedictine monastery in the 12th 
century, and enables us to compare it with that of the 
gth as seen at St Gall. We see in both the same general principles 
of arrangement, which indeed belong to all Benedictine monas¬ 
teries, enabling us to determine with precision the disposition of 
the various buildings, when little more than fragments of the 
walls exist. From some local reasons, however, the cloister and 
monastic buildings are placed on the north, instead, as is far more 
commonly the case, on the south of the church. There is also a 
separate chapter-house, which is wanting at St Gall. 

The buildings at Canterbury, as at St Gall, form separate 
groups. The church forms the nucleus. In immediate contact 
with this, on the north side, lie the cloister and the group of 
buildings devoted to the monastic life. Outside of these, to the 
west and east, are the “halls and chambers devoted to the 
exercise of hospitality, with which every monastery was pro¬ 
vided, for the purpose of receiving as guests persons who visited 
it, whether clergy or laity, travellers, pilgrims or paupers.” To 
the north a large open court divides the monastic from the menial 
buildings, intentionally placed as remote as possible from the 

1 The Architectural History of the Conventual Buildings of the 
Monastery of Christ Church in Canterbury. By the Rev. Robert Willis. 
Printed for the Kent Archaeological Society, 1869. 


conventual buildings proper, the stables, granaries, barn, bake¬ 
house, brewhouse, laundries, &c., inhabited by the lay servants of 
the establishment. At the greatest possible distance from the 
church, beyond the precinct of the convent, is the eleemosynary 
department. The almonry for the relief of the poor, with a great 
hall annexed, forms the paupers’ hospitium. 

The most important group of buildings is naturally that de¬ 
voted to monastic life. This includes two cloisters, the great 
cloister surrounded by the buildings essentially connected with 
the daily life of the monks,—the church to the south, the refectory 
or frater-house here as always on the side opposite to the church, 
and farthest removed from it, that no sound or smell of eating 
might penetrate its sacred precincts, to the east the dormitory, 
raised on a vaulted undercroft, and the chapter-house adjacent, 
and the lodgings of the cellarer to the west. To this officer was 
committed the provision of the monks’ daily food, as well as that 
of the guests. He was, therefore, appropriately lodged in the 
immediate vicinity of the refectory and kitchen, and close to the 
guest-hall. A passage under the dormitory leads eastwards to the 
smaller or infirmary cloister, appropriated to the sick and infirm 
monks. Eastward of this cloister extend the hall and chapel of 
the infirmary, resembling in form and arrangement the nave and 
chancel of an aisled church. Beneath the dormitory, looking out 
into the green court or herbarium, lies the “ pisalis ” or “ cale¬ 
factory,” the common room of the monks. At its north-east 
corner access was given from the dormitory to the necessarium, a 
portentous edifice in the form of a Norman hall, 145 ft. long by 
25 broad, containing fifty-five seats. It was, in common with all 
such offices in ancient monasteries, constructed with the most 
careful regard to cleanliness and health, a stream of water running 
through it from end to end. A second smaller dormitory runs 
from east to west for the accommodation of the conventual 
officers, who were bound to sleep in the dormitory. Close to the 
refectory, but outside the cloisters, are the domestic offices con¬ 
nected with it: to the north, the kitchen, 47 ft. square, sur¬ 
mounted by a lofty pyramidal roof, and the kitchen court; to 
the west, the butteries, pantries, &c. The infirmary had a small 
kitchen of its own. Opposite the refectory door in the cloister are 
two lavatories, an invariable adjunct to a monastic dining-hall, 
at which the monks washed before and after taking food. 

The buildings devoted to hospitality were divided into three 
groups. The prior’s group “ entered at the south-east angle of 
the green court, placed near the most sacred part of the cathedral, 
as befitting the distinguished ecclesiastics or nobility who were 
assigned to him. ’ ’ The cellarer’s buildings were near the west end 
of the nave, in which ordinary visitors of the middle class were 
hospitably entertained. The inferior pilgrims and paupers were 
relegated to the north hall or almonry, just within the gate, as 
Jar as possible from the other two. 

Westminster Abbey is another example of a great Benedictine 
abbey, identical in its general arrangements, so far as they can be 
traced, with those described above. The cloister and 
monastic buildings lie to the south side of the church. m iasie\ 
Parallel to the nave, on the south side of the cloister, Abbey. 
was the refectory, with its lavatory at the door. On the 
eastern side we find the remains of the dormitory, raised on a 
vaulted substructure and communicating with the south transept. 
The chapter-house opens out of the same alley of the cloister. The 
small cloister lies to the south-east of the larger cloister, and still 
farther to the east we have the remains of the infirmary with the 
table hall, the refectory of those who were able to leave their 
chambers. The abbot’s house formed a small courtyard at the 
west entrance, close to the inner gateway. Considerable portions 
of this remain, including the abbot’s parlour, celebrated as “ the 
Jerusalem Chamber,” his hall, now used for the Westminster 
King’s Scholars, and the kitchen and butteries beyond. 

St Mary’s Abbey, York, of which the ground-plan is annexed, 
exhibits the usual Benedictine arrangements. The precincts 
are surrounded by a strong fortified wall on three York 
sides, the river Ouse being sufficient protection on the 
fourth side. The entrance was by a strong gateway (U) to the 
north. Close to the entrance was a chapel, where is now the 
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church of St Olaf (W), in which the new-comers paid their devo¬ 
tions immediately on their arrival. Near the gate to the south 
was the guest-hall or hospitium (T). The buildings are com¬ 
pletely ruined, but enough remains to enable us to identify the 
grand cruciform church (A), the cloister-court with the chapter- 
house (B), the refectory (I), the kitchen-court with its offices 
(K, O, O) and the other principal apartments. The infirmary 
has perished completely. 

Some Benedictine houses display exceptional arrangements, 
dependent upon local circumstances, e.g. the dormitory of 
Worcester runs from east to west, from the west walk of the 
cloister, and that of Durham is built over the west, instead of 



Fig. 4. 

St Mary’s Abbey, York (Benedictine).—Churton’s Monastic Ruins. 
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K. Great kitchen and court. 

L. Cellarer’s office. 

M. Cellars. 

N. Passage to cloister. 


O. Offices. 

P. Cellars. _ 

U ncertain. 

. Passage to abbot's house. 

S. Passage to common house. 

T. Hospitium. 

U. Great gate. 

V. Porter’s lodge. 

W. Church of St Olaf. 

X. Tower. 

Y. Entrance from Bootham. 


as usual, over the east walk; but, as a general rule, the arrange¬ 
ments deduced from the examples described may be regarded 
as invariable. 

The history of monasticism is one of alternate periods of decay 
and revival. With growth in popular esteem came increase in 
material wealth, leading to luxury and worldliness. The first 
religious ardour cooled, the strictness of the rule was relaxed, 
until by the 10th century the decay of discipline was so complete 
in France that the monks are said to have been frequently un¬ 
acquainted with the rule of St Benedict, and even ignorant that 
they were bound by any rule at all. The reformation of abuses 
generally took the form of the establishment of new monastic 
orders, with new and more stringent rules, requiring a modifica¬ 
tion of the architectural arrangements. One of the earliest of 
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these reformed orders was the Cluniac. This order took its 
name from the little village of Cluny, 12 miles N.W. of Macon, 
near which, about a.d. 909, a reformed Benedictine ciuay 
abbey was founded by William,' duke of Aquitaine 
and count of Auvergne, under Berno, abbot of Beaume. He was 
succeeded by Odo, who is often regarded as the founder of the 
order. The fame of Cluny spread far and wide. Its rigid rule 
was adopted by a vast number of the old Benedictine abbeys, 
who placed themselves in affiliation to the mother society, while 
new foundations sprang up in large numbers, all owing allegiance 
to the “ archabbot,” established at Cluny. By the end of the 
12th century the number of monasteries affiliated to Cluny in 
the various countries of western Europe amounted to 2000. 
The monastic establishment of Cluny was one of the most 
extensive and magnificent in France. We may form some idea 
of its enormous dimensions from the fact recorded, that when, 
a.d. 1245, Pope Innocent IV., accompanied by twelve cardinals, 

4 * 




Fig. 5.—Abbey of Cluny, from Viollet-le-Duc. 

. Gateway. F. Tomb of St Hugh. M. Bakehouse. 

B. Narthex. G. Nave. N. Abbey buildings. 

C. Choir. H. Cloister. O. Garden. 

D. High-altar. K. Abbot’s house. P. Refectory. 

". Retro-altar. L. Guest-house. 


a patriarch, three archbishops, the two generals of the Carthu¬ 
sians and Cistercians, the king (St Louis), and three of his sons, 
the queen mother, Baldwin, count of Flanders and emperor of 
Constantinople, the duke of Burgundy, and six lords, visited the 
abbey, the whole party, with their attendants, were lodged within 
the monastery without disarranging the monks, 400 in number. 
Nearly the whole of the abbey buildings, including the magnificent 
church, were swept away at the close of the 18th century. When 
the annexed ground-plan was taken, shortly before its destruc¬ 
tion, nearly all the monastery, with the exception of the church, 
had been rebuilt. 


The church, the ground-plan of which bears a remarkable resem¬ 
blance to that of Lincoln Cathedral, was of vast dimensions. It was 
656 ft. by 130 ft. wide. The nave was 102 ft. and the aisles 60 
ft. high. The nave (G) had double vaulted aisles on either side. 
Like Lincoln, it had an eastern as well as a western transept, each 
furnished with apsidal chapels to the east. The western transept 
was 213 ft. long, and the eastern 123 ft. The choir terminated 
in a semicircular apse (F), surrounded by five chapels, also semi¬ 
circular. The western entrance was approached by an ante-church, 
or narthex (B), itself an aisled church of no mean dimensions, flanked 
by two towers, rising from a stately flight of steps bearing a large 
stone cross. Jo the south of the church lay the cloister-court (H), of 
immense size, placed much farther to the west than is usually the 
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case. On the south side of the cloister stood the refectory (P), an 
immense building, ioo ft. long and 60 ft. wide, accommodating 
six longitudinal and three transverse rows of tables. It was adorned 
with the portraits of the chief benefactors of the abbey, and with 
Scriptural subjects. The end wail displayed the Last Judgment. We 
are unhappily unable to identify any other of the principal buildings 
(N). The abbot’s residence (K), still partly standing, adjoined the 
entrance-gate. The guest-house (L) was close by. The bakehouse 
(M), also remaining, is a detached building of immense size. 

The first English house of the Cluniac order was that of Lewes, 
founded by the earl of Warren, c. a.d. 1077. Of this only a few 
fragments of the domestic buildings exist. The best 
aaniae. preserved Cluniac houses in England are Castle Acre, 
Norfolk, and Wenlock, Shropshire. Ground-plans 
of both are given in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. They 
show several departures from the Benedictine arrangement. 
In each the prior’s house is remarkably perfect. All Cluniac 
houses in England were French colonies, governed by priors 
of that nation. They did not secure their independence nor 
become “ abbeys ” till the reign of Henry VI. The Cluniac 
revival, with all its brilliancy, was but short-lived. The celeb¬ 
rity of this, as of other orders, worked its moral ruin. With 
their growth in wealth and dignity the Cluniac foundations 
became as worldly in life and as relaxed in discipline as their 
predecessors, and a fresh reform was needed. 

The next grSat monastic revival, the Cistercian, arising in 
the last years of the nth century, had a wider diffusion, and a 
Cistercian. lon ff er an( i more honourable existence. Owing its real 
' origin, as a distinct foundation of reformed Benedic¬ 
tines, in the year 1098, to Stephen Harding (a native of Dorset¬ 
shire, educated in the monastery of Sherborne), and deriving its 
name from Citeaux (Cisiercium) , a desolate and almost inacces¬ 
sible forest solitude, on the borders of Champagne and Bur¬ 
gundy, the rapid growth and wide celebrity of the order are 
undoubtedly to be attributed to the enthusiastic piety of St 
Bernard, abbot of the first of the monastic colonies, subsequently 
sent forth in such quick succession by the first Cistercian houses, 
the far-famed abbey of Clairvaux (de Clara Valle), a.d. 1116. 
The rigid self-abnegation, which was the ruling principle qf this 
reformed congregation of the Benedictine order, extended itself 
to the churches and other buildings erected by them. The 
characteristic of the Cistercian abbeys was the extremest sim¬ 
plicity and a studied plainness. Only one tower—a central one 
—was permitted, and that was to be very low. Unnecessary 
pinnacles and turrets were prohibited. The triforium was 
omitted. The windows were to be plain and undivided, and it 
was forbidden to decorate them with stained glass. All needless 
ornament was proscribed. The crosses must be of wood; the 
candlesticks of iron. The renunciation of the world was to be 
evidenced in all that met the eye. The same spirit manifested 
itself in the choice of the sites of their monasteries. The more 
dismal, the more savage, the more hopeless a spot appeared, 
the more did it please their rigid mood. But they came not 
merely as ascetics, but as improvers. The Cistercian monas¬ 
teries are, as a rule, found placed in deep well-watered valleys. 
They always stand on the border of a stream; not rarely, as at 
Fountains, the buildings extend over it. These valleys, now so 
rich and productive, wore a very different aspect when the 
brethren first chose them as the place of their retirement. Wide 
swamps, deep morasses, tangled thickets, wild impassable 
forests, were their prevailing features. The “ bright valley,” 
Clara Vallis of St Bernard, was known as the “ valley of Worm¬ 
wood,” infamous as a den of robbers. “ It was a savage dreary 
solitude, so utterly barren that at first Bernard and his com¬ 
panions were reduced to live on beech leaves.”—(Milman’s Lat. 
Christ, vol. iii. p. 335.) 

All Cistercian monasteries, unless the circumstances of the 
locality forbade it, were arranged according to one plan. The 
Clairvaux. ff enera l arrangement and distribution of the various 
buildings, which went to make up one of these vast 
establishments, may be gathered from that of St Bernard’s own 
abbey of Clairvaux, which is here given. It will.be observed 
that the abbey precincts are surrounded by a strong wall, fur¬ 


nished at intervals with watch-towers and other defensive works. 
The wall is nearly encircled by a stream of water, artificially 
diverted from the small rivulets which flow through the precincts, 
furnishing the establishment with an abundant supply in every 
part, for the irrigation of the gardens and orchards, the sanitary 
requirements of the brotherhood and for the use of the offices 
and workshops. 

The precincts are divided across the centre by a wall, running from 
N. to S., into an outer and inner ward,—the former containing 
the menial, the latter the monastic buildings. The precincts are 
entered by a gateway (P), at the extreme western extremity, giving 
admission to the lower ward. Here the barns, granaries, stables, 
shambles, workshops and workmen’s lodgings were placed, without 
any regard to symmetry, convenience being the only consideration. 
Advancing eastwards, we have before us the wall separating the 



Fig. 6 .—Clairvaux, No. 1 (Cistercian), General Plan. 


A. Cloisters. 

B. Ovens, and corn 

and oil mills. 

C. St Bernard’s cell. 

D. Chief entrance. 

E. Tanks for fish. 

F. Guest-house. 

G. Abbot’s house. 

H. Stables. 
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K. Parlour. 

L. Workshops and 
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M. Slaughter-house. 

N. Barnsand stables. 


O. Public presse. 

P. Gateway. 

R. Remains of old 

monastery. 

S. Oratory. 

V. Tile-works. 

X. Tile-kiln. 

Y. Water-courses. 


outer and inner ward, and the gatehouse (D) affording communica¬ 
tion between the two. On passing through the gateway, the outer 
court of the inner ward was entered, with the western fagade of the 
monastic church in front. Immediately on the right of entrance was 
the abbot’s house (G), in close proximity to the guest-house (F). On 
the other side of the court were the stables, for the accommodation 
of the horses of the guests and their attendants (H). The church 
occupied a central position. To the south was the great cloister (A), 
surrounded by the chief monastic buildings, and farther to the east 
the smaller cloister, opening out of which were the infirmary, novices’ 
lodgings and quarters for the aged monks. Still farther to the east, 
divided from the monastic buildings by a wall, were the vegetable 
gardens and orchards, and tank for fish. The large fish-ponds, an 
indispensable adjunct to any ecclesiastical foundation, on the for¬ 
mation of which the monks lavished extreme care and pains, and 
which often remain as almost the only visible traces of these vast 
establishments, were placed outside the abbey walls. 

Plan No. 2 furnishes the ichnography of the distinctly monastic 
buildings on a larger scale. The usually unvarying arrangement of 
the Cistercian houses allows us to accept this as a type of the monas¬ 
teries of this order. The church (A) is the chief feature. It consists 
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of a vast nave of eleven bays, entered by a narthex, with a transept 
and short apsidal choir. (It may be remarked that the eastern limb 
in all unaltered Cistercian churches is remarkably short, and usually 
square.) To the east of each limb of the transept are two square 
chapels, divided according to Cistercian rule by solid walls. Nine 
radiating chapels, similarly divided, surround the apse. The stalls 
of the monks, forming the ritual choir, occupy the four eastern bays 
of the nave. There was a second range of stalls in the extreme 
western bays of the nave for th efratres conversi, or lay brothers. To 
the south of the church, so as to secure as much sun as possible, 
the cloister was invariably placed, except when local reasons forbade 
it. Round the cloister (B) were ranged the buildings connected with 
the monks’ daily life. The chapter-house (C) always opened out of 
the east walk of the cloister in a line with the south transept. In 



Fig. 7.—Clairvaux, No. 2 (Cistercian), Monastic Buildings. 

A. Church. L. Lodgings of nov- S. Cellars and stores 

B. Cloister. ices. houses. 

C. Chapter-house. M. Old guest-house. T. Water-course. 

D. Monks’ parlour. N. Old abbot’s lodg- U. Saw-mill and oil- 

E. Calefactory. ings. mill. 

F. Kitchen and court. O. Cloister of super- V. Currier's work- 

G. Refectory. numerary shop. 

H. Cemetery. monks. X. Sacristy. 

I. Little cloister. P. Abbot’s hall. Y. Little library. 

K. Infirmary. Q. Cell of St Bernard. Z. Undercroftofdor- 

R. Stables. mitory. 

Cistercian houses this was quadrangular, and was divided by pillars 
and arches into two or three aisles. Between it and the transept we 
find the sacristy (X), and a small book-room (Y), armariolum, where 
the brothers deposited the volumes borrowed from the library. On 
the other side of the chapter-house, to the south, is a passage (D) 
communicating with the courts and buildings beyond. This was 
sometimes known as the parlour, colloquii locus, the monks having the 
privilege of conversation here. Here also, when discipline became 
relaxed, traders, who had the liberty of admission, were allowed to 
display their goods. Beyond this we often find the calefactorium or 
day-room —an apartment warmed by flues beneath the pavement, 
where the brethren, half frozen during the night offices, betook them¬ 
selves after the conclusion of lauds, to gain a little warmth, grease 
their sandals and get themselves ready for the work of the day. In 
the plan before us this apartment (E) opens from the south cloister 
walk, adjoining the refectory. The place usually assigned to it is 
occupied by the vaulted substructure of the dormitory (Z). The dormi¬ 
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tory, as a rule, was placed on the east side of the cloister, running 
over the calefactory and chapter-house, and joined the south transept, 
where a flight of steps admitted the brethren into the church for 
nocturnal services. Opening out of the dormitory was always the 
necessarium, planned with the greatest regard to health and cleanli¬ 
ness, a water-course invariably running from end to end. The re¬ 
fectory opens out of the south cloister at G. The position of the 
refectory is usually a marked point of difference between Benedictine 
and Cistercian abbeys. In the former, as at Canterbury, the refec¬ 
tory ran east and west parallel to the nave of the church, on the side 
of the cloister farthest removed from it. In the Cistercian monas¬ 
teries, to keep the noise and smell of dinner still farther away from 
the sacred building, the refectory was built north and south, at right 
angles to the axis of the church. It was often divided, sometimes 
into two, sometimes, as here, into three aisles. Outside the refectory 
door, in the cloister, was the lavatory, where the monks washed their 
hands at dinner-time. The buildings belonging to the material life 
of the monks lay near the refectory, as far as possible from the church, 
to the S.W. With a distinct entrance from the outer court was the 
kitchen court (F), with its buttery, scullery and larder, and the im¬ 
portant adjunct of a stream of running water. Farther to the west, 
projecting beyond the line of the west front of the church, were vast 
vaulted apartments (SS), serving as cellars and storehouses, above 
which was the dormitory of the conversi. Detached from these, and 
separated entirely from the monastic buildings, were various work¬ 
shops, which convenience required to be banished to the outer pre¬ 
cincts, a saw-mill and oil-mill (UU) turned by water, and a currier's 
shop (V), where the sandals and leathern girdles of the monks were 
made and repaired. 

Returning to the cloister, a vaulted passage admitted to the small 
cloister (I), opening from the north side of which were eight small 
cells, assigned to the scribes employed in copying works for the 
library, which was placed in the upper story, accessible by a turret 
staircase. To the south of the small cloister a long hall will be noticed. 
This was a lecture-hall, or rather a hall for the religious disputations 
customary among the Cistercians. From this cloister opened the 
infirmary (K), with its hall, chapel, cells, blood-letting house and 
other dependencies. At the eastern verge of the vast group of build¬ 
ings we find the novices' lodgings (L), with a third cloister near the 
novices' quarters and the original guest-house (M). Detached from 
the great mass of the monastic edifices was the original abbot’s house 
(N), with its dining-hall (P). Closely adjoining to this, so that the eye 
of the father of the whole establishment should be constantly over 
those who stood the most in need of his watchful care,—those who 
were training for the monastic life, and those who had worn them¬ 
selves out in its duties,—was a fourth cloister (0), with annexed 
buildings, devoted to the aged and infirm members of the establish¬ 
ment. The cemetery, the last resting-place of the brethren, lay to 
the north side of the nave of the church (H). 

It will be seen from the above account that the arrangement 
of a Cistercian monastery was in accordance with a clearly 
defined system, and admirably adapted to its purpose. The base 
court nearest to the outer wall contained the buildings belonging 
to the functions of the body as agriculturists and employers of 
labour. Advancing into the inner court, the buildings devoted 
to hospitality are found close to the entrance; while those 
connected with the supply of the material wants of the brethren, 
—the kitchen, cellars, &c.,—form a court of themselves outside 
the cloister and quite detached from the church. The church 
refectory, dormitory and other buildings belonging to the pro¬ 
fessional life of the brethren surround the great cloister. The 
small cloister beyond, with its scribes’ cells, library, hall for 
disputations, &c., is the centre of the literary life of the com¬ 
munity. The requirements of sickness and old age are carefully 
provided for in the infirmary cloister and that for the aged and 
infirm members of the establishment. The same group contains 
the quarters of the novices. 

This stereotyped arrangement is further shown by the illus¬ 
tration of the mother establishmet of Citeaux. 

A cross (A), planted on the high road, directs travellers to the gate 
of the monastery, reached by an avenue of trees. On one side of the 
gate-house (B) is a long building (C), probably the almonry, citeaax 
with a dormitory above for the lower class of guests. On the u 
other side is a chapcl(D). As soon as the porter heard a stranger knock 
at the gate, he rose, saying, Deo gratias, the opportunity for the exercise 
of hospitality being regarded as a cause for thankfulness. On opening 
the door he welcomed the new arrival with a blessing— Benedicite. 
He fell on his knees before him, and then went to inform the abbot. 
However important the abbot’s occupations might be, he at once 
hastened to receive him whom heaven had sent. He also threw 
himself at his guest's feet, and conducted him to the chapel (D) pur¬ 
posely built close to the gate. After a short prayer, the abbot com¬ 
mitted the guest to the care of the brother hospitaller, whose duty it 
was to provide for his wants and conduct the beast on which h«“ 
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might be riding to the stable (F), built adjacent to the inner gate¬ 
house (E). This inner gate conducted into the base court (T), round 
which were placed the barns, stables, cow-sheds, &c. On the eastern 
side stood the dormitory of the lay brothers, fratres conversi (G), 
detached fri m the cloister, vith cellars and storehouses below. At 
H, also outs'de the mona tic buildings proper, was the abbot’s 
house, and annexed to it the guest-house. For these buildings there 
was a separate door of entrance into the church (S). The large 
cloister, with its s.'rroun ling arcades, is seen at V. On the south end 
projects the refecto.y (K), with its kitchen at I, accessible from the 
base court. The long gabled building on the east side of the cloister 
contained on the ground floor the chapter-house and calefactory, 
with the monks’ dormitory above (M), communicating with the south 
transept of the church. At L was the staircase to the dormitory. 
The small cloister is at W, where were the carols or cells of the 
scribes, with the library (P) over, reached by a turret staircase. At 
R we see a portion of the infirmary. The whole precinct is sur¬ 
rounded by a strong buttressed wall (XXX), pierced with arches, 



A. Cross. H. Abbot’s house. R. Infirmary. 

B. Gate-house. I. Kitchen. S. Doortothechurch 

C. Almonry. K. Refectory. for the lay bro- 

D. Chapel. ' L. Staircase to dor- thers. 

E. Inner gate-house. mitory. T. Base court. 

F. Stable. M. Dormitory. V. Great cloister. 

G. Dormitory of lay N. Church. W. Small cloister. 

brethren. P. Library. X. Boundary wall. 


and on the other side two small apartments, one of which was 
probably the parlour (6). Beyond this stretches southward the 
calefactory or day-room of the monks (14). Above this whole 
range of building runs the monks’ dormitory, opening by stairs 
into the south transept of the church. At the other end were the 
necessaries. On the south side of the cloister we have the re¬ 
mains of the old refectory (11), running, as in Benedictine 
houses, from east to west, and the new refectory (12), which, 
with the increase of the inmates of the house, superseded it, 
stretching, as is usual in Cistercian houses, from north to south. 
Adjacent to this apartment are the remains of the kitchen, 
pantry and buttery. The arches of the lavatory are to be seen 
near the refectory entrance. The western side of the cloister is, 
as usual, occupied by vaulted cellars, supporting on the upper 
story the dormitory of the lay brothers (8). Extending from the 
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Sacristy. 

Chapter-house. 

Parlour. 

Punishment cell (?). 

Cellars, with dormitories for 
conversi over. 

Guest-house. 


10. Common room. 

11. Old refectory. 

12. New refectory. 

13. Kitchen court. 

14. Calefactory or day-room. 

15. Kitchen and offices. 

16-19. Uncertain; perhaps offices 

connected with the in¬ 
firmary. 

20. Infirmary or abbot’s house. 


through which streams of water are introduced. It will be noticed 
that the choir of the church is short, and has a square end instead of 
the usual apse. The tower, in accordance with the Cistercian rule, 
is very low. The windows throughout accord with the studied 
simplicity of the order. 

The English Cistercian houses, of which there are such ex¬ 
tensive and beautiful remains at Fountains, Rievaulx, Kirkstall, 
Tintem, Netley, &c., were mainly arranged after the same plan, 
with slight local variations. As an example, we give the ground- 
Klrtxtell p ^ an Kirkstall Abbey, which is one of the best pre- 
Abbey. served. The church here is of the Cistercian type, 
with a short chancel of two squares, and transepts 
with three eastward chapels to each, divided by solid walls 
(2 2 2). The whole is of the most studied plainness. The 
windows are unornamented, and the nave has no triforium. 
The cloister to the south (4) occupies the whole length of the 
nave. On the east side stands the two-aisled chapter-house (5), 
between which and the south transept is a small sacristy (3), 


south-east angle of the main group of buildings are the walls and 
foundations of a secondary group of considerable extent. These 
have been identified either with the hospitium or with the 
abbot’s house, but they occupy the position in which the infir¬ 
mary is more usually found. The hall was a very spacious apart¬ 
ment, measuring 83 ft. in length by 48 ft. 9 in. in breadth, 
and was divided by two rows of columns. The fish-ponds lay 
between the monastery and the river to the south. The abbey 
mill was situated about 80 yards to the north-west. The mill- 
pool may be distinctly traced, together with the gowt or mill 
stream. 

Fountains Abbey, first founded a.d. 1132, is one of the largest 
and best preserved Cistercian houses in England. But the 
earlier buildings received considerable additions and ata i as 
alterations in the later period of the order, causing Abbey. “ S 
deviations from the strict Cistercian type. The church 
stands a short distance to the north of the river Skell, the 
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buildings of the abbey stretching down to and even across the 
stream. We have the cloister (H) to the south, with the thrce- 
aisled chapter-house (I) and calefactory (L) opening from its 
eastern walk, and the refectory (S), with the kitchen (Q) and 
buttery (T) attached, at right angles to its southern walk. 



A. Naveofthechurch. 

B. Transept. 
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D. Tower. 
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Z. Gate-house. 
Abbot’s House. 

2. Great hall. 

3. Refectory. 

4. Buttery. 
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8. Ashpit. 
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10. Kitchen tank. 


Parallel with the western walk is an immense vaulted sub¬ 
structure (U), incorrectly styled the cloisters, serving as cellars 
and store-rooms, and supporting the dormitory of the conversi 
above. This building extended across the river. At its S.W. 
comer were the necessaries (V), also built, as usual, above the 
swiftly flowing stream. The monks’ dormitory was in its usual 
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position above the chapter-house, to the south of the transept. 
As peculiarities of arrangement may be noticed the position of 
the kitchen (Q), between the refectory and calefactory, and of 
the infirmary (W) (unless there is some error in its designation) 
above the river to the west, adjoining the guest-houses (XX). 
We may also call attention to the greatly lengthened choir, 
commenced by Abbot John of York, 1203-1211, and carried on 
by his successor, terminating, like Durham Cathedral, in an 
eastern transept, the work of Abbot John of Kent, 1220-1247, 
and to the tower (D), added not long before the dissolution by 
Abbot Huby, 1494-1526, in a very unusual position at the north¬ 
ern end of the north transept. The abbot’s house, the largest and 
most remarkable example of this class of buildings in the king¬ 
dom, stands south to the east of the church and cloister, from 
which it is divided by the kitchen court (K), surrounded by the 
ordinary domestic offices. A considerable portion of this house 
was erected on arches over the Skell. The size and character of 
this house, probably, at the time of its erection, the most spacious 
house of a subject in the kingdom, not a castle, bespeaks the 
wide departure of the Cistercian order from the stem simplicity 
of the -original foundation. The hall (2) was one of the most 
spacious and magnificent apartments in medieval times, measur¬ 
ing 170 ft. by 70 ft. Like the hall in the castle at Winchester, 
and Westminster Hall, as originally built, it was divided by 18 
pillars and arches, -with 3 aisles. Among other apartments, for 
the designation of which we must refer to the ground-plan, was 
a domestic oratory or chapel, 465 ft. by 23 ft. and a kitchen 
(7), 50 ft. by 38 ft. The whole Arrangements and character of 
the building bespeak the rich and powerful feudal lord, not the 
humble father of a body of hard-working brethren, bound by 
vows to a life of poverty and self-denying toil. In the words of 
Dean Milman, “ the superior, once a man bowed to the earth 
with humility, care-worn, pale, emaciated, with a coarse habit 
bound with a cord, with naked feet, had become an abbot on 
his curvetting palfrey, in rich attire, with his silver cross before 
him, travelling to take his place amid the lordliest of the realm.” 
—( Lat. Christ, vol. iii. p. 330.) 

The buildings of the Austin canons or Black canons (so called 
from the colour of their habit) present few distinctive peculiari¬ 
ties. This order had its first seat in England at Col¬ 
chester, where a house for Austin canons was founded Canons, 
about a.d. 1105, and it very soon spread widely. As 
an order of regular clergy, holding a middle position between 
monks and secular canons, almost resembling a community of 
parish priests living under rule, they adopted naves of great 
length to accommodate large congregations. The choir is 
usually long, and is sometimes, as at Llanthony and Christ 
Church (Twynham), shut off from the aisles, or, as at Bolton, 
Kirkham, &c., is destitute of aisles altogether. The nave in the 
northern houses, not unfrequently, had only a north aisle, as at 
Bolton, Brinkburn and Lanercost. The arrangement of the 
monastic buildings followed the ordinary type. The prior’s 
lodge was almost invariably attached to the S.W. angle of 
the nave. The annexed plan of the Abbey of St 
Augustine’s at Bristol, now the cathedral church of Cathedral. 
that city, shows the arrangement of the buildings, 
which departs very little from the ordinary Benedictine type. 
The Austin canons’ house at Thornton, in Lincolnshire, is re¬ 
markable for the size and magnificence of its gate-house, the 
upper floors of which formed the guest-house of the establish¬ 
ment, and for possessing an octagonal chapter-house of Decorated 
date. 

The Premonstratensian regular canons, or White canons, had 
as many as 35 houses in England, of which the most perfect 
remaining are those of Easby, Yorkshire, and Bayham, 

Kent. The head house of the order in England was 
Welbeck. This order was a reformed branch of the s/aas. 
Austin canons, founded, a.d. 1119, by Norbert (born 
at Xanten, on the Lower Rhine, c. 1080) at Premontre, a 
secluded marshy valley in the forest of Coucy in the diocese 
of Laon. The order spread widely. Even in the founder’s 
lifetime it possessed houses in Syria and Palestine. It long 
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maintained its rigid austerity, till in the course of years wealth 
impaired its discipline, and its members sank into indolence 
and luxury. The Premonstratensians were brought to England 
shortly after a.d. 1140, and were first settled at Newhouse, in 
Lincolnshire, near the Humber. The ground-plan of Easby 
Abbey, owing to its situation on the edge of the steeply sloping 
banks of a river, is singularly irregular. The cloister is duly 
placed on the south side of the church, and the chief buildings 
occupy their usual positions round it. But the cloister garth, as 
at Chichester, is not rectangular, and all the surrounding build¬ 
ings are thus made to sprawl in a very awkward fashion. The 
church follows the plan adopted by the Austin canons in their 
northern-abbeys, and has only one aisle to the nave—that to the 
north; while the choir is long, narrow and aisleless. Each tran¬ 
sept has an aisle to the east, forming three chapels. 

The church at Bayham was destitute of aisles either to nave 
or choir. The latter terminated in a three-sided apse. This 
church is remarkable for its exceeding narrowness in proportion 
to its length. Extending in longitudinal dimensions 257 ft., it is 



Fig. II. —St Augustine’s Abbey, Bristol (Bristol Cathedral). 


A'. Church. 

B. Great cloister. 

C. Little cloister. 
[). Chapter-house. 

E. Calefactory. 

F. Refectory. 


H. Kitchen. 

I. Kitchen court. 

K. Cellars. 

L. Abbot’s hall. 

P. Abbot’s gateway. 
R. Infirmary. 


S. Friars’ lodging. 

T. King’s hall. 

V. Guest-house. 

W. Abbey gateway. 

X. Barns, stables, &c. 

Y. Lavatory. 


not more than 25 ft. broad. Stern Premonstratensian canons 
wanted no congregations, and cared for no possessions; there¬ 
fore they built their church like a long room. 

The Carthusian order, on its establishment by St Bruno, 
about a.d. 1084, developed a greatly modified form and arrange- 
ment of a monastic institution. The principle of this 
stans! 1 ' order, which combined the coenobitic with the solitary 
life, demanded the erection of buildings on a novel 
plan. This plan, which was first adopted by St Bruno and his 
twelve companions at the original institution at Chartreux, 
near Grenoble, was maintained in all the Carthusian establish¬ 
ments'throughout Europe, even after the ascetic severity of the 
order had been to some extent relaxed, and the primitive sim¬ 
plicity of their buildings had been exchanged for the magnifi¬ 
cence of decoration which characterizes such foundations as the 
Certosas of Pavia and Florence. According to the rule of St 
Bruno, all the members of a Carthusian brotherhood lived in 
the most absolute solitude and silence. Each occupied a small 
detached cottage, standing by itself in a small garden surrounded 
by high walls and connected by a common corridor or cloister. 
In these cottages or cells a Carthusian monk passed his time in 
the strictest asceticism, only leaving his solitary dwelling to 
attend the services of the Church, except on certain days when 
the brotherhood assembled in the refectory. The peculiarity of 
the arrangements of a Carthusian monastery, or charter-house, 
as it was called in England, from a corruption of the French 
chartreux, is exhibited in the plan of that of Clermont, from 
VioUet-le-Duc. 

The whole establishment is surrounded by a wall, furnished at in¬ 
tervals with watch towers(R). The enclosure is divided into two courts, 
Clermont. °f which the eastern court, surrounded by a cloister, from 
which the cottages of themonks (I)open,ismuchthelarger. 
The two courts are divided by the main buildings of the monastery, 


including the church, the sanctuary (A), divided from B, the monks’ 
choir, by a screen with two altars, the smaller cloister to the, south 
(S) surrounded by the chapter-house (E), the refectory (X)—these 
buildings occupying their normal position—and the chapel of 
Pontgibaud (K). The kitchen with its offices (V) lies behind the re¬ 
fectory, accessible from the outer court without entering the cloister. 
To the north of the church, beyond the sacristy (L), and the side 
chapels (M), we find the cell of the sub-prior (a), with its garden. The 
lodgings of the prior (G) occupy the centre of the outer court, im¬ 
mediately in front of the west door of the church, and face the gate¬ 
way of the convent (O). A small raised court with a fountain (C) is 
before it. This outer court also contains the guest-chambers (P), the 
stables and lodgings of the lay brothers (N), the barns and granaries 
(Q), the dovecot (H) and the bakehouse (T). At Z is the prison. 
(In this outer court, in all the earlier foundations, as at Witham, 
there was a smaller church in addition to the larger church of the 
monks.) The outer and inner courts are connected by a long passage 
(F), wide enough to admit a cart laden with wood to supply the cells 
of the brethren with fuel. The number of cells surrounding the great 



cloister is 18. They are all arranged on a uniform plan. Each little 
dwelling contains three rooms: a sitting-room (C), warmed by a 
stove in winter; a sleeping-room (D), furnished with a bed, a table, 
a bench, and a bookcase; and a closet (E). Between the cell and 
the cloister gallery (A) is a passage or corridor (B), cutting off the 
inmate of the cell from all sound or movement which might interrupt 
his meditations.. The superior had free access to this corridor, and 
through open niches was able to inspect the garden without being 
seen. At I is the hatch or turn-table, in which the daily allowance 
of food was deposited by a brother appointed for that purpose, 
affording no view either inwards or outwards. H is the garden, 
cujtivated by the occupant of the cell. At K is the wood-house. 
F is a covered walk, with the necessary at the end. 

The above arrangements are found with scarcely any varia¬ 
tion in all the charterhouses of western Europe. The Yorkshire 
Charter-house of Mount Grace, founded by Thomas Holland, 
the young duke of Surrey, nephew of Richard II. and marshal 
of England, during the revival of the popularity of the order, 
about a.d. r397, is the most perfect and best preserved English 
example. It is characterized by all the simplicity of the order. 
The church is a modest building, long, narrow and aisleless. 
Within the wall of enclosure are twb courts. The smaller of the 
two, the south, presents the usual arrangement of church, re¬ 
fectory, &c., opening out of a cloister. The buildings are plain 
and solid. The northern court contains the cells, 14 in number.. 
It is surrounded by a double stone wall, the two walls being 
about 30 ft. or 40 ft. apart. Between these, each in its own 
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garden, stand the cells; low-built two-storied cottages, of two 
or three rooms on the ground-floor, lighted by a larger and a 
smaller window to the side, and provided with a doorway to 
the court, and one at the back, opposite to one in the outer wall, 
through which the monk may have conveyed the sweepings of 
his cell and the refuse of his garden to the “ eremus ” beyond. 
By the side of the door to the court is a little hatch through 
which the daily pittance of food was supplied, so contrived by 
turning at an angle in the wall that no one could either look in 
or look out. A very perfect example of this hatch—an arrange¬ 
ment belonging to all Carthusian houses—exists at Miraflores, 
near Burgos, which remains nearly as it was completed in 1480. 



A. Cloister gallery. 

B. Corridor. 

C. Living-room. 

D. Sleeping-room. 

E. Closets. 

F. Covered walk. 

G. Necessary. 

H. Garden. 

I. Hatch. 

K. Wood-house. 
Clermont. 


There were only nine Carthusian houses in England. The 
earliest was that at Witham in Somersetshire, founded by 
Henfy II., by whom the order was first brought into England. 
The wealthiest and most magnificent was that of Sheen or Rich¬ 
mond in Surrey, founded by Henry V,. about a.d. 1414. The 
dimensions of the buildings at Sheen are stated to have been 
remarkably large. The great court measured 300 ft. by 250 
ft.; the cloisters were a square of 500 ft.; the hall was no 
ft. in length by 60 ft. in breadth. The most celebrated 
historically is the Charter-house of London, founded by Sir 
Walter Manny a.d. 1371, the name of which is preserved by the 
famous public school established on the site by Thomas Sutton 
a.d. 1611, now removed to Godaiming. 

An article on monastic arrangements would be incomplete 
without some account of the convents of the Mendicant or 
Mendicant F reac h' n & Friars, including the Black Friars or Domini- 
Friars. • cans ’ Grey or Franciscans, the White or Carmelites, 
the Eremite or Austin Friars. These orders arose at the 
beginning of the 13th-century, when the Benedictines, together 
with their various reformed branches, had terminated their 
active mission, and Christian Europe was ready for a new re¬ 
ligious revival. Planting themselves, as a rule, in large towns, 
and by preference in the poorest and most densely populated 
districts, the Preaching Friars were obliged to adapt their 
buildings to the requirements of the site. Regularity of arrange¬ 
ment, therefore, was not possible, even if they had studied it. 
Their churches, built for the reception of large congregations of 
hearers rather than worshippers, form a class by themselves, 
totally unlike those of the elder orders in ground-plan and 
character. They were usually long parallelograms unbroken by 
transepts. The nave very usually consisted of two equal bodies, 
one containing the stalls of the brotherhood, the other left 
entirely free for the congregation. The constructional choir is 
often wanting, the whole church forming one uninterrupted 
structure, with a continuous range of windows. The east end 
was usually square, but the Friars Church at Winchelsea had a 
polygonal apse. We not unfrequently find a single transept, 
sometimes of great size, rivalling or exceeding the nave. This 
arrangement is frequent in Ireland, where the numerous small 
friaiMB afford admirable exemplifications of these peculiarities 


of ground-plan. The friars’ churches were at first destitute of 
towers; but in the 14th and 15th centuries, tall, slender towers 
were commonly inserted between the nave and the choir. The 
Grey Friars at Lynn, where the tower is hexagonal, is a good 
example. The arrangement of the monastic buildings is equally 
peculiar and characteristic. We miss entirely the regularity of 
the buildings of the earlier orders. At the Jacobins at Paris, a 
cloister lay to the north of the long narrow church of two parallel 
aisles, while the refectory—a room of immense length, quite 
detached from the cloister—stretched across the area before the 
west front of the church. At Toulouse the nave also has two 
parallel aisles, but the choir is apsidal, with radiating chapel. 
The refectory stretches northwards at right angles to the cloister, 
which lies to the north of the church, having the chapter-house 
and sacristy on the east. As examples of English 
friaries, the Dominican house at Norwich, and those atcncester. 
of the Dominicans and Franciscans at Gloucester, 
may be mentioned. The church of the Black Friars of Norwich 
departs from the original type in the nave (now St Andrew’s 
Hall), in having regular aisles. 1 In this it resembles the earlier 
examples of the Grey Friars at Reading. The choir is long and 
aisleless; an hexagonal tower between the two, like that existing 
at Lynn, has perished. The cloister and monastic buildings 
remain tolerably perfect to the north. The Dominican convent 
at Gloucester still exhibits the cloister-court, on the north side 
of which is the desecrated church. The refectory is on the west 
side and on the south the dormitory of the 13th century. This 
is a remarkably good example. There were 18 cells or cubicles 
on each side, divided by partitions, the bases of which remain. 
On the east side was the prior’s house, a building of later date. 
At the Grey or Franciscan Friars, the church, followed the 
ordinary type in having two equal bodies, each gabled, with a 
continuous range of windows. There was a slender tower be¬ 
tween the nave and the choir. Of the convents of the Carmelite 
or White Friars we have a good example in the Abbey Hulne. 
of Hulne, near Alnwick, the first of the order in 
England, founded a.d. 1240. The church is a narrow oblong, 
destitute of aisles, 123 ft. long by only 26 ft. wide. The 
cloisters are to the south, with the chapter-house, &c., to the 
east, with the dormitory over. The prior’s lodge is placed to 
the west of the cloister. The guest-houses adjoin the entrance 
gateway, to which a chapel was annexed on the south side of 
the conventual area. The nave of the church of the Austin 
Friars or Eremites in London is still standing. It is of Decorated 
date, and has wide centre and side aisles, divided by a very 
light and graceful arcade. Some fragments of the south walk of 
the cloister of the Grey Friars remained among the buildings of 
Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-Coat School), while they were still 
standing. Of the Black Friars all has perished but the name. 
Taken as a whole, the remains of the establishments of the friars 
afford little warrant for the bitter invective of the Benedictine 
of St Alban’s, Matthew Paris:—“ The friars who have been 
founded hardly 40 years have built residences as the palaces of 
kings. These are they who, enlarging day by day their sumptuous 
edifices, encircling them with lofty walls, lay up in them their 
incalculable treasures, imprudently transgressing the bounds of 
poverty and violating the very fundamental rules of their 
profession. ’ ’ Allowance 1 must here be made for jealousy of a rival 
order just rising in popularity. 

Every large monastery had depending upon it one or more 
smaller establishments known as cells. These cells were monastic 
colonies, sent forth by the parent house, and planted Cells 
on some outlying estate. As an example, we may 
refer to the small religious house of St Mary Magdalene’s, 
a cell of the great Benedictine house of St Mary’s, York, in 
the valley of the Witham, to the south-east of the city of 
Lincoln. This consists of one long narrow range of building, of 
which the eastern part formed- the chapel and the western 
contained the apartments of the handful of monks of which it 
was the home. To the east may be traced the site of the abbey 
mill, with its dam and mill-lead. These cells, when belonging to 
a Cluniac house, were called Obedientiae. The plan given by 
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Viollet-le-Duc of the Priory of St Jean des Bons Hommes, a 
Cluniac cell, situated between the town of Avallon and the 
village of Savigny, shows that these diminutive establishments 
comprised every essential feature of a monastery,—chapel, 
cloister, chapter-room, refectory, dormitory, all grouped ac¬ 
cording to the recognized arrangement. These Cluniac obedientiae 
differed from the ordinary Benedictine cells in being also places of 
punishment, to which monks who had been guilty of any grave 
infringement of the rules were relegated as to a kind of peniten¬ 
tiary. Here they were placed under the authority of a prior, 
and were condemned to severe manual labour, fulfilling the 
duties usually executed by the lay brothers, who acted as farm- 
servants. The outlying farming establishments belonging to the 
monastic foundations were known as villae or granges. They 
gave employment to a body of conversi and labourers under the 
management of a monk, who bore the title of Brother Hospitaller 
—the granges, like their parent institutions, affording shelter 
and hospitality to belated travellers. 

Authorities. —Dugdale, Monasticon-, Lenoir, Architecture monas- 
tique (1852-1856); Viollet-ie-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonnee de l’archi¬ 
tecture frangaise', Springer, Kloslerleben und Klosterkunst (1886); 
Kraus, Geschichte der chrisllichen Kunst (1896). (E. V.) 

ABBON OF FLEURY, or Abbo Floriacensis (c. 945- 
1004), a learned Frenchman, born near Orleans about 945. He 
distinguished himself in the schools of Paris and Reims, and was 
especially proficient in science as known in his time. He spent 
two years in England, assisting Archbishop Oswald of York in 
restoring the monastic system, and was abbot of Romsey. After 
his return to France he was made abbot of Fleury on the Loire 
(988). He was twice sent to Rome by King Robert the Pious 
(986, 996), and on each occasion succeeded in warding off a 
threatened papal interdict. He was killed at La Reole in 1004, 
in endeavouring to quell a monkish revolt. He wrote an 
Epitome de vitis Romanorum pontificum, besides controversial 
treatises, letters, &c. (see Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 139). 
His life, written by his disciple Aimoin of Fleury, in which much 
of Abbon’s correspondence was reproduced, is of great import¬ 
ance as a source for the reign of Robert II., especially with 
reference to the papacy (cf. Migne, op. cit. vol. 139). 

See Ch. Pfister, Etudes sur le regne de Robert le Pieux (1885); 
Cuissard-Gaucheron, “ L’Fcole de Fleury-sur-Loire a la fin du I0 e 
siecle,” in Memoires de la societe archeol. de I'Orleanais, xiv. (Orleans, 
1875); A. Molinier, Sources de I’histoire de France. 

ABBOT, EZRA (1819-1884), American biblical scholar, was 
born at Jackson, Waldo county, Maine, on the 28th of April 
1819. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1840; and in 1847, 
at the request of Prof. Andrews Norton, went to Cambridge, 
where he was principal of a public school until 1856. He was 
assistant librarian of Harvard University from 1856 to 1872, 
and planned and perfected an alphabetical card catalogue, 
combining many of the advantages of the ordinary dictionary 
catalogues with the grouping of the minor topics under more 
general heads, which is characteristic of a systematic cata¬ 
logue. From 1872 until his death he was Bussey Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Harvard 
Diyinity School. His studies were chiefly in Oriental languages 
and the textual criticism of the New Testament, though his 
work as a bibliographer showed such results as the exhaustive 
list of writings (5300 in all) on the doctrine of the future life, 
appended to W: R. Alger’s History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, as it has prevailed in all Nations and Ages (1862), and 
published separately in 1864. His publications, though always 
of the most thorough and scholarly character, were to a large 
extent dispersed in the pages of reviews, dictionaries, concord¬ 
ances, texts edited by others, Unitarian controversial treatises, 
&c.; but he took a more conspicuous and more personal part in 
the preparation (with the Baptist scholar, Horatio B. Hackett) 
of the enlarged American edition of Dr (afterwards Sir) William 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible (1867-1870), to which he contri¬ 
buted more than 400 articles besides greatly improving the 
bibliographical completeness of the work; was an efficient 
member of the American revision committee employed in 
connexion with the Revised Version (1881-1885) of the King 


James Bible; and aided in the preparation of Caspar Ren6 
Gregory’s Prolegomena to the revised Greek New Testament of 
Tischendorf. His principal single production, representing his 
scholarly method and conservative conclusions, was The Author¬ 
ship of the Fourth Gospel: External Evidences (1880; second 
edition, by J. H. Thayer, with other essays, 1889), originally a 
lecture, and in spite of the compression due to its form, up to 
that time probably the ablest defence, based on external evi¬ 
dence, of the Johannine authorship, and certainly the com- 
pletest treatment of the relation of Justin Martyr to this gospel. 
Abbot, though a layman, received the degree of S. T. D. from 
Harvard in 1872, and that of D.D. from Edinburgh in 1884. 
He died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the 21st of March 
1884. 

See S. J. Barrows, Ezra Abbot (Cambridge, Mass., 1884). 

ABBOT, GEORGE (1562-1633), English divine, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was born on the 19th of October 1562, at Guildford 
in Surrey, where his father was a cloth-worker. He studied, 
and then taught, at Balliol College, Oxford, was chosen master 
of University College in 1597, and appointed dean of Winchester 
in 1600. He was three times vice-chancellor of the university, 
and took a leading part in preparing the authorized version of 
the New Testament. In 1608 he went to Scotland with the earl 
of Dunbar to arrange for a union between the churches of 
England and Scotland. He so pleased the king (James I.) in 
this affair that he was made bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
in 1609, was translated to the see of London a month afterwards, 
and in less than a year was raised to that of Canterbury. His 
puritan instincts frequently led him not only into harsh treat¬ 
ment of Roman Catholics, but also into courageous resistance to 
the royal will, e.g. when he opposed the scandalous divorce suit 
of the Lady Frances Howard against the earl of Essex, and again 
in 1618 when, at Croydon, he forbade the reading of the declara¬ 
tion permitting Sunday sports. He was naturally, therefore, a 
promoter of the match between the elector palatine and the 
Princess Elizabeth, and a firm opponent of the projected mar¬ 
riage of the prince of Wales with the infanta of Spain. This 
policy brought upon him the hatred of Laud (with whom he 
had previously come into collision at Oxford) and the court, 
though the king himself never forsook him. In 1622, while 
hunting in Lord Zouch’s park at Bramshill, Hampshire, a bolt 
from his cross-bow aimed at a deer happened to strike one of 
the keepers, who died within an hour, and Abbot was so greatly 
distressed by the event that he fell into a state of settled melan¬ 
choly. His enemies maintained that the fatal issue of this 
accident disqualified him for his office, and argued that, though 
the homicide was involuntary, the sport of hunting which had 
led to it was one in which no clerical person could lawfully 
indulge. The king had to refer the matter to a commission of 
ten, though he said that “an angel might have miscarried after 
this sort.” The commission was equally divided, and the king 
gave a casting vote in the archbishop’s favour, though signing 
also a formal pardon or dispensation. After this the arch¬ 
bishop seldom appeared at the council, chiefly on account of 
his infirmities. He attended the king constantly, however, in 
his last illness, and performed the ceremony of the coronation 
of Charles I. His refusal to license the assize sermon preached 
by Dr Robert Sib thorp at Northampton on the 22nd of February 
1626-1627, in which cheerful obedience was urged to the king’s 
demand for a general loan, and the duty proclaimed of absolute 
non-resistance even to the most arbitrary royal commands, led 
Charles to deprive him of his functions as primate, putting them 
in commission. The need of summoning parliament, however, 
soon brought about a nominal restoration of the archbishop’s 
powers. His presence being unwelcome at court, he lived 
from that' time in retirement, leaving Laud and his party in 
undisputed ascendancy. He died at Croydon on the 5th of 
August 1633, and was buried at Guildford, his native place, 
where he had endowed a hospital with lands to the value of £300 
a year. Abbot was a conscientious prelate, though narrow in 
view and often harsh towards both separatists and Romanists. 
He wrote a large number of works, the most interesting l?eing 
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his discursive Exposition on the Prophet Jonah (1600), which was 
reprinted in 1845. His Geography, or a Brief Description of the 
Whole World (1599), passed through numerous editions. 

The best account of him is in S. R. Gardiner’s History of England. 

ABBOT, GEORGE (1603-1648), English writer, known as 
“ The Puritan,” has been oddly and persistently mistaken for 
others. He has been described as a clergyman, which he never 
was, and as son of Sir Morris (or Maurice) Abbot, and his writ¬ 
ings accordingly entered in the bibliographical authorities as 
by the nephew of the archbishop of Canterbury. One of the 
sons of Sir Morris Abbot was, indeed, named George, and he 
was a man of mark, but the more famous George Abbot was of a 
different family altogether. He was son or grandson (it is not 
clear which) of Sir Thomas Abbot, knight of Easington, East 
Yorkshire, having been bom there in 1603-1604, his mother (or 
grandmother) being of the ancient house of Pickering. Of his 
early life and training nothing is known. He married a daughter 
of Colonel Purefoy of Caldecote, Warwickshire, and as his 
monument, which may still be seen in the church there, tells, 
he bravely held the manor house against Princes Rupert and 
Maurice during the civil war. As a layman, and nevertheless a 
theologian and scholar of rare ripeness and critical ability, he 
holds an almost unique place in the literature of the period. 
The terseness of his Whole Booke of Job Paraphrased, or made 
easy for any to understand (1640, 4 to), contrasts favourably with 
the usual prolixity of the Puritan expositors and commentators. 
His VindiciaeGabbathi (1641, 8vo) had a profound and lasting 
influence in the long Sabbatarian controversy. His Brief Notes 
upon the Whole Book of Psalms (1651, 4to), as its date shows, 
was posthumous. He died on the 2nd of February 1648. 

Authorities. —MS. collections at Abbeyville for history of all of 
the name of Abbot, by J. T. Abbot, Esq., F.S.A., Darlington; Dug- 
dale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, 1730, p. 1099; Wood’s Athenae 
(Bliss), ii. 141, 594; Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath. 

ABBOT, ROBERT (i588?-i662?), English Puritan divine. 
Noted as this worthy was in his own time, and representative 
in various ways, he has often since been confounded with others, 
e.g. Robert Abbot, bishop of Salisbury. He is also wrongly 
described as a relative of Archbishop Abbot, from whom he 
acknowledges very gratefully, in the first of his epistles dedi¬ 
catory of A Hand, of Fellowship to Helpe Keept out Sinne and 
Antichrist (1623, 4to), that he had “ received all ” his “ worldly 
maintenance,” as well as “ best earthly countenance ” and 
“ fatherly incouragements.” The worldly maintenance was 
the presentation in 1616 to the vicarage of Cranbrook in Kent. 
He had received his education at Cambridge, where he pro¬ 
ceeded M.A., and was afterwards incorporated at Oxford. In 
1639, in the epistle to the reader of his most noticeable book 
historically, his Triall of our Church-Forsakers, he tells us, “I 
have lived now, by God’s gratious dispensation, above fifty years, 
and in the place of my allotment two and twenty full.” The 
former date carries us back to 1588-1589, or perhaps 1587-1588 
—the “Armada” year—as his birth-time; the latter to 1616- 
1617 ( ut supra). In his Bee Thankfull London and her Sisters 
(1626), he describes himself as formerly “ assistant to a reverend 
divine . . . now with God,” and the name on the margin is 
“ Master Haiward of Wool Church (Dorset).” This was doubt¬ 
less previous to his going to Cranbrook. Very remarkable and 
effective was Abbot’s ministry at Cranbrook, where his parish¬ 
ioners were as his own “ sons and daughters ” to him. Yet, 
Puritan though he was, he was extremely and often unfairly 
antagonistic to Nonconformists. He remained at Cranbrook 
until 1643, when, Parliament deciding against pluralities of 
ecclesiastical offices, he chose the very inferior living of South- 
wick, Hants, as between the one and the other. He afterwards 
succeeded the “ extruded ” Udall of St Austin’s, London, where 
according to the Warning-piece he was still pastor in 1657. He 
disappears silently between 1657-1658 and 1662. Robert Abbot’s 
books are conspicuous amongst the productions of his time by 
their terseness and variety. In addition to those mentioned 
above he wrote Milk for Babes, or a Mother’s Catechism for her 
Children (1646), and A Christian Family builded by God, or Direc¬ 
tions for Governors of Families (1653). 
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Authorities. —Brook’s Puritans, iii. 182, 3; Walker’s Sufferings, 
ii. 183; Wood’s A thetwe (Bliss), i. 323; Palmer’s Nonconf. Mem. ii. 
218, which confuses him most oddly of all with one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. 

ABBOT, WILLIAM (1798-1843), English actor, was born in 
Chelsea, and made his first appearance on the stage at Bath 
in 1806, and his first London appearance in 1808. At Covent 
Garden in 1813, in light comedy and melodrama, he made his 
first decided success.' He was Pylades to Macready’s Orestes in 
Ambrose Philips’s Distressed Mother when Macready made his 
first appearance at that theatre (1816). He created the parts of 
Appius Claudius in Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius (1820) and of 
Modus in his Hunchback (1832). In 1827 he organized the com¬ 
pany, including Macready and Miss Smithson, which acted 
Shakespeare in Paris. On his return to London he played 
Romeo to Fanny Kemble’s Juliet (1830). Two of Abbot’s 
melodramas, The Youthful Days of Frederick the Great (1817) 
and Swedish Patriotism (1819), were produced at Covent Garden. 
He died in poverty at Baltimore, Maryland. 

ABBOT (from the Hebrew ab, a father, through the Syriac 
abba, Lat. abbas, gen. abbatis, O.E. abbad, fr. late Lat. form 
abbad-em changed in 13th century under influence of the 
Lat. form to abbat, used alternatively till the end of the 17th 
century; Ger. Abt) Fr. abbe), the head and chief governor of a 
community of monks, called also in the East hegumenos or 
archimandrite. The title had its origin in the monasteries of 
Syria, whence it spread through the East, and soon became 
accepted generally in all languages as the designation of ths 
head of a monastery. At first it was employed as a respectful 
title for any monk, as we learn from St Jerome, who denounced 
the custom on the ground that Christ had said, “ Call no man 
father on earth ” (in Epist. ad Gal. iv. 6, in Matt, xxiii. 9), 
but it was soon restricted to the superior. The name “abbot,” 
though general in the West, was never universal. Among the 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustinians, &c., the superior was 
called Praepositus, “provost,” and Prior ; among the Francis¬ 
cans, Custos, “guardian”; and'by the monks of Camaldoli, 
Major. 

In Egypt, the first home of monasticism, the jurisdiction of 
the abbot, or archimandrite, was but loosely defined. Some¬ 
times he ruled over only one community, sometimes over several, 
each of which had its own abbot as well. Cassian speaks of an 
abbot of the Thebaid who had 500 monks under him, a number 
exceeded in other cases. By the rule of St Benedict, which, until 
the reform of Cluny, was the norm in the West, the abbot has 
jurisdiction over only one community. The rule, as was inevit¬ 
able, was subject to frequent violations; but it was not until 
the foundation of the Cluniac Order that the idea of a supreme 
abbot, exercising jurisdiction over all the houses of an order, 
was definitely recognized. New styles were devised to express 
this new relation; thus the abbot of Monte Cassino was called 
abbas abbatum, while the chiefs of other orders had the titles 
abbas generalis, or magister or minister generalis. 

Monks, as a rule, were laymen, nor*at the outset was the 
abbot any exception. All orders of clergy, therefore, even the 
“doorkeeper,” took precedence of him. For the reception of 
the sacraments, and for other religious offices, the abbot and his 
monks were commanded to attend the nearest church ( Novellae, 
133, c. ii.). This rule naturally proved inconvenient when a 
monastery was situated in a desert or at a distance from a city, 
and necessity compelled the ordination of abbots. This innova¬ 
tion was not introduced without a struggle, ecclesiastical dignity 
being regarded as inconsistent with the higher spiritual life, but, 
before the close of the 5th century, at least in the East, abbots 
seem almost universally to have become deacons, if not pres¬ 
byters. The change spread more slowly in the West, Where the 
office of abbot was commonly filled by laymen till the end of 
the 7th century, and partially so up to the nth. Ecclesiastical 
councils were, however, attended by abbots. Thus at that held 
at Constantinople, a.d. 448, for the condemnation of Eutyches, 
23 archimandrites or abbots sign, with 30 bishops, and, c. a.d. 
690, Archbishop Theodore promulgated a canon, inhibiting 
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bishops from compelling abbots to attend councils. Examples 
are not uncommon in Spain and in England in Saxon times. 
Abbots were permitted by the second council of Nicaea, a.d. 787, 
to ordain their monks to the inferior orders. This rule was 
adopted in the West, and the strong prejudice against clerical 
monks having gradually broken down, eventually monks, 
almost without exception, took holy orders. 

Abbots were originally subject to episcopal jurisdiction, and 
continued generally so, in fact, in the West'till the nth century. 
The Code of Justinian (lib. i. tit. iii. de Ep. leg. xl.) expressly 
subordinates the abbot to episcopal oversight. The first case 
recorded of the partial exemption of an abbot from episcopal 
control is that of Faustus, abbot of Lerins, at the council of 
Arles, a.d. 456; but the exorbitant claims and exactions of 
bishops, to which this repugnance to episcopal control is to be 
traced, far more than to the arrogance of abbots, rendered it 
increasingly frequent, and, in the 6th century, the practice of 
exempting religious houses partly or altogether from episcopal 
control, and making them responsible to the pope alone, received 
an impulse from Gregory the Great. These exceptions, intro¬ 
duced with a good object, had grown into a widespread evil 
by the 12 th century, virtually creating an imperium in imperio, 
and depriving the bishop of all authority over the chief centres 
of influence in his diocese. In the 12th century the abbots of 
Fulda claimed precedence of the archbishop of Cologne. Abbots 
more and more assumed almost episcopal state, and in'defiance 
of the prohibition of early councils and the protests of St Bernard 
and others, adopted the episcopal insignia of mitre, ring, gloves 
and sandals. It has been maintained that the right to wear 
mitres was sometimes granted by the popes to abbots before the 
nth century, but the documents on which this claim is based 
are not genuine (J. Braun, Liturgische Gewandung, p. 453). The 
first undoubted instance is the bull by which Alexander II. in 
1063 granted the use of the mitre to Egelsinus, abbot of the monas¬ 
tery of St Augustine at Canterbury (see Mitre). The mitred 
abbots in England were those of Abingdon, St Alban’s, Bardney, 
Battle, Bury St Edmund’s, St Augustine's Canterbury, Col¬ 
chester, Croyland, Evesham, Glastonbury, Gloucester, St Benet’s 
Hulme, Hyde, Malmesbury, Peterborough, Ramsey, Reading, 
Selby, Shrewsbury, Tavistock, Thorney, Westminster, Winch- 
combe, St Mary’s York. Of these the precedence was originally 
yielded to the abbot of Glastonbury, until in a.d. 1154 Adrian IV. 
(Nicholas Breakspear) granted it to the abbot of St Alban’s, in 
which monastery he had been brought up. Next after the abbot 
of St Alban’s ranked the abbot of Westminster. To distinguish 
abbots from bishops, it was ordained that their mitre should be 
made of less costly materials, and should not be ornamented 
with gold, a rule which was soon entirely disregarded, and that 
the crook of their pastoral staff should turn inwards instead of 
outwards, indicating that their jurisdiction was limited to their 
own- house. 

The adoption of episcopal insignia by abbots was followed 
by an encroachment on episcopal functions, which had to 
be specially but ineffefctually guarded against by the Lateran 
council, a.d. 1123. In the East, abbots, if in priests’ orders, 
with the consent of the bishop, were, as we have seen, permitted 
by the second Nicene council, a.d. 787, to confer the tonsure 
and admit to the order of reader; but gradually abbots, in the 
West also, advanced higher claims, until we find them in a.d. 
1489 permitted by Innocent IV. to confer both the subdiaconate 
and diaconate. Of course, they always and everywhere had the 
power of admitting their own monks and vesting them with the 
religious habit. 

When a vacancy occurred, the bishop of the diocese chose the 
abbot out of the monks of the convent, but the right of election 
was transferred by jurisdiction to the monks themselves, reserv¬ 
ing to the bishop the confirmation of the election and the bene¬ 
diction of the new abbot. In abbeys exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction, the confirmation and benediction had to be conferred 
by the pope in person, the house being taxed with the expenses 
of the new abbot’s journey to Rome. By the rule of St Benedict, 
the consent of the laity was in some undefined way required; 


but this seems never to have been practically enforced. It was 
necessary that an abbot should be at least 25 years of age, of 
legitimate birth, a monk of the house, unless it furnished no 
suitable candidate, when a liberty was allowed of electing from 
another convent, well instructed himself, and able to instruct 
others, one also who had learned how to command by having 
practised obedience. In some exceptional cases an abbot was 
allowed to name his own successor. Cassian speaks of an abbot 
in Egypt doing this; and in later times we have another example 
in the case of St Bruno. Popes and sovereigns gradually en¬ 
croached on the rights of the monks, until in Italy the pope had 
usurped the nomination of all abbots, and the king in France, 
with the exception of Cluny, Premontre and other houses, chiefs 
of their order. The election was for life, unless the abbot was 
canonically deprived by the chiefs of his order, or when he was 
directly subject to them, by the pope or the bishop. 

The ceremony of the formal admission of a Benedictine abbot 
in medieval times is thus prescribed by the consuetudinary of 
Abingdon. The newly elected abbot was to put off his shoes at 
the door of the church, and proceed barefoot to meet the mem¬ 
bers of the house advancing in a procession. After proceeding 
up the nave, he was to kneel and pray at the topmost step of 
the entrance of the choir, into which he was to be introduced 
by the bishop or his commissary, and placed in his stall. The 
monks, then kneeling, gave him the kiss of peace on the hand, 
and rising, on the mouth, the abbot holding liis staff of office. 
He then put on his shoes in the vestry, and a chapter was held, 
and the bishop or his commissary preached a suitable sermon. 

The power of the abbot was paternal but absolute, limited, 
however, by the canons of the church, and, until the general 
establishment of exemptions, by episcopal control. As a rule, 
however, implicit obedience was enforced; to act without his 
orders was culpable; while it was a sacred duty to execute 
his orders, however unreasonable, until they were withdrawn. 
Examples among the Egyptian monks of this blind submission 
to the commands of the superiors, exalted into a virtue by 
those who regarded the entire crushing of the individual Will 
as the highest excellence, are detailed by Cassian and others,— 
e.g. a monk watering a dry stick, day after day, for months, or 
endeavouring to remove a huge rock immensely exceeding his 
powers. St Jerome, indeed, lays down, as the principle of the 
compact between the abbot and his monks, that they should 
obey their superiors in all things, and perform whatever they 
commanded (Ep. 2, ad Eustoch. de custod. virgin.). So despotic 
did the tyranny become in the West; that in the time of Charle¬ 
magne it was necessary to restrain abbots by legal enactments 
from mutilating their monks and putting out their eyes; while 
the rule of St Columban ordained 100 lashes as the punishment 
for very slight offences. An abbot also had the power of ex¬ 
communicating refractory nuns, which he might use if desired 
by their abbess. 

The abbot was treated with the utmost submission and 
reverence by the brethren of his house. When he appeared 
either in church or chapter all present rose and bowed. His 
letters were received kneeling, like those of the pope and the 
king. If he gave a command, the monk receiving it was also to 
kneel. No monk might sit in his presence, or leave it without 
his permission. The highest place was naturally assigned to 
him, both in church and at table. In the East he was commanded 
to eat with the other monks. In the West the rule of St Benedict 
appointed him a separate table, at which he might entertain 
guests and strangers. This permission opening the door to 
luxurious living, the council of Aix, a.d. 817, decreed that the 
abbot should dine in the refectory, and be content with the 
ordinary fare of the monks, unless he had to entertain a guest. 
These ordinances proved, however, generally ineffectual to 
secure strictness of diet, and contemporaneous literature abounds 
with satirical remarks and complaints concerning the inordinate 
extravagance of the tables of the abbots. When the abbot con¬ 
descended to dine in the refectory, his chaplains waited upon 
him with the dishes, a servant, if necessary, assisting them. At 
St Alban’s the abbot took the lord’s seat, in the centre of the 
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high table, and was served on silver plate, and sumptuously 
entertained noblemen, ambassadors and strangers of quality. 
When abbots dined in their own private hall, the rule of St 
Benedict charged them to invite their monks to their table, 
provided there was room, on which occasions the guests were 
to abstain from quarrels, slanderous talk and idle gossiping. 

The ordinary attire of the abbot was according to rule to be 
the same as that of the monks. But by the ioth century the 
rule was commonly set aside, and we find frequent complaints 
of abbots dressing in silk, and adopting sumptuous attire. They 
sometimes even laid aside the monastic habit altogether, and 
assumed a secular dress. 1 This was a necessary consequence of 
their following the chase, which was quite usual, and indeed at 
that time only natural. With the increase of wealth and power, 
abbots had lost much of their special religious character, and 
become great lords, chiefly distinguished from lay lords by 
celibacy. Thus we hear of abbots going out to sport, with their 
men carrying bows and arrows; keeping horses, dogs and 
huntsmen; and special mention is made of an abbot of Leicester, 
c. 1360, who was the most skilled of all the nobility in hare¬ 
hunting. In magnificence of equipage and retinue the abbots 
vied with the first nobles of the realm. They rode on mules with 
gilded bridles, rich saddles and housings, carrying hawks on 
their wrist, followed by an immense train of attendants. The 
bells of the churches \\;ere rung as they passed. They associated 
on equal terms with laymen of the highest distinction, and 
shared all their pleasures and pursuits. This rank and power 
was, however, often used most beneficially. For instance, we 
read of Whiting, the last abbot of Glastonbury, judicially mur¬ 
dered by Henry VIII., that his house was a kind of well-ordered 
court, w'here as many as 300 sons of noblemen and gentlemen, 
who had been sent to him for virtuous education, had been 
brought up, besides others of a meaner rank, whom he fitted for 
the universities. His table, attendance and officers were an 
honour to the nation. He would entertain as many as 500 
persons of rank at one time, besides relieving the poor of the 
vicinity twice a week. He had his country houses and fisheries, 
and when he travelled to attend parliament his retinue amounted 
to upwards of 100 persons. The abbots of Cluny and Vendome 
were, by virtue of their office, cardinals of the Roman church. 

In process of time the title abbot was improperly transferred 
to clerics who had no connexion with the monastic system, as 
to the principal of a body of parochial clergy; and under the 
Carolingians to the chief chaplain of the king, Abbas Curiae , or 
military chaplain of the emperor, Abbas Castrensis. , It even 
came to be adopted by purely secular officials. Thus the chief 
magistrate of the republic at Genoa was called Abbas Populi. 
Du Cange, in his glossary, also gives us Abbas Campanilis, 
Clocherii, Palatii, Scholaris, &c. 

Lay abbots (M. Lat. defensorcs, abbacomites, abbates laid, 
abbates milites, abbates saeculares or irreligiosi, abbatiarii, or 
sometimes simply abbates) were the outcome of the growth of 
the feudal system from the 8th century onwards. The practice 
of commendation, by which—to meet a contemporary emergency 
—the revenues of the community were handed over to a lay 
lord, in return for his protection, early suggested to the em¬ 
perors and kings the expedient of rewarding their warriors with 
rich abbeys held in commendam. During the Carolingian epoch 
the custom grew up of granting these as regular heritable fiefs 
or benefices, and by the ioth century, before the great Cluniac 
reform, the system was firmly established. Even the abbey of 
St Denis was held in commendam by Hugh Capet. The example 
of the kings was followed by the feudal nobles, sometimes by 
making a temporary concession permanent, sometimes without 
any form of commendation whatever. In England the abuse 
was rife in the 8th century, as may be gathered from the acts 
of the council of Cloveshoe. These lay abbacies were not merely 
a question of overlordship, but implied the concentration in 
lay hands of all the rights, immunities and jurisdiction of the 
foundations, i.e. the more or less complete secularization of 

1 Walworth, the fourth abbot of St Alban’s, c. 930, is charged by 
Matthew Paris with adopting the attire of a sportsman. 
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spiritual institutions. The lay abbot took his recognized rank 
in the feudal hierarchy, and was free to dispose of his fief as in 
the case of any other. The enfeoffment of abbeys differed in 
form and degree. Sometimes the monks were directly subject 
to the lay abbot; sometimes he appointed a substitute to 
perform the spiritual functions, known usually as dean ( decanus ), 
but also as abbot ( abbas legitimus, monasticus, regularis). When 
the great reform of the nth century had put an end to the direct 
jurisdiction of the lay abbots, the honorary title of abbot con¬ 
tinued to be held by certain of the great feudal families, as late 
as the 13th century and later, the actual head of the community 
retaining that of dean. The connexion of the lesser lay abbots 
with the abbeys, especially in the south of France, lasted longer; 
and certain feudal families retained the title of abbis chevaliers 
(abbates milites) for centuries, together with certain rights over 
the abbey lands or revenues. The abuse was not confined to the 
West. John, patriarch of Antioch, at the beginning of the 12th 
century, informs us that in his time most monasteries had been 
handed over to laymen, beneficiarii, for life, or for part of their 
lives, by the emperors. 

In conventual cathedrals, where the bishop occupied the place 
of the abbot, the functions usually devolving on the superior 
of the monastery were performed by a prior. 

The title abbi (Ital. abbate), as commonly used in the Catholic 
church on the European continent, is the equivalent of the 
English “ Father,” being loosely applied to all who have re¬ 
ceived the tonsure. This use of the title is said to have originated 
in the right conceded to the king of France, by the concordat 
between Pope Leo X. and Francis I. (1516), to appoint abbes 
commendataircs to most of the abbeys in France. The expecta¬ 
tion of obtaining these sinecures drew young men towards the 
church in considerable numbers, and the class of abbes so formed' 
—abbes de cour they were sometimes called; and sometimes 
(ironically) abbes de sainte espSrance, abbes of St Hope—came 
to hold a recognized position. The connexion many of them 
had with the church was of the slenderest kind, consisting mainly 
in adopting the name of abbe, after a remarkably moderate 
course of theological study, practising celibacy and wearing a 
distinctive dress—a short dark-violet coat with narrow collar. 
Being men of presumed learning and undoubted leisure, many 
of the class found admission to the houses of the French nobility 
as tutors or advisers. Nearly every great, family had its abbe. 
The class did not survive the Revolution; but the courtesy 
title of abbe, having long lost all connexion in people’s minds 
with any special ecclesiastical function, remained as a convenient 
general term applicable to any clergyman. 

In the German Evangelical church the title of abbot (Abt) 
is sometimes bestowed, like abbe, as an honorary distinction, 
and sometimes survives to designate the heads of monasteries 
converted at the Reformation into collegiate foundations. Of 
these the most noteworthy is the abbey of Lokkum in Hanover, 
founded as a Cistercian house in 1163 by Count Wilbrand of 
Hallermund, and reformed in 1593. The abbot of Lokkum, 
who still carries a pastoral staff, takes precedence of all the clergy 
of Hanover, and is ex officio a member of the consistory of the 
kingdom. The governing body of the abbey Consists of abbot, 
prior and the “ convent ” of canons ( Stiftsherren). 

See Joseph Bingham, Origines ecclesiasticae (1840); Du Carsge, 
Glossarium med. et inf. Lat. (ed. 1883); J. Craigie Robertson, Hist, 
of the Christian Church (1858-1873); Edmond Marten e, £>e antiquis 
ecclesiae ritibus (Venice, 1783); C. F. R. de Montalembert, Les 
moines d’Occident depuis S. Benoit jusqu'd S. Bernard (1860-1877); 
Achille Luchaire, Manuel des institutions francaises (Par. 1862). 

(E. V.; W. A. P.) 

ABBOTSFORD, formerly the residence of Sir Walter Scott, 
situated on the S. bank of the Tweed, about 3 m. W. of Melrose, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland, and nearly 1 m. from Abbotsford 
Ferry station on the North British railway, connecting Selkirk 
and Galashiels. The nucleus of the estate was a small farm of 
100 acres, called Cartleyhole, nicknamed Clarty (i.e. muddy) 
Hole, and bought by Scott on the lapse of his lease (1811) of the 
neighbouring house of Ashestiel. It was added to from time to 
time, the last and principal acquisition being that of Toftfield 
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(afterwards named Huntlyburn), purchased in 1817. The 
house was then begun and completed in 1824. The general 
ground-plan is a parallelogram, with irregular outlines, one side 
overlooking the Tweed; and the style is mainly the Scottish 
Baronial. Into various parts of the fabric were built relics and 
curiosities from historical structures, such as the doorway of 
the old Tolbooth in Edinburgh. Scott had only enjoyed his 
residence one year when (1825) he met with that reverse of 
fortune which involved the estate in debt. In 1830 the library 
and museum were presented to him as a free gift by the creditors. 
The property was wholly disencumbered in 1847 by Robert 
Cadell, the publisher, who cancelled the bond upon it in ex 
change for the family’s share in the copyright of Sir Walter’ 
works. Scott’s only son Walter did not live to enjoy the property, 
having died on his way from India in 1847. Among subsequent 
possessors were Scott’s son-in-law, J. G. Lockhart, J. R. Hope 
Scott, Q.C., and his daughter (Scott’s great-granddaughter), the 
Hon. Mrs Maxwell Scott. Abbotsford gave its name to the 
“ Abbotsford Club,” a successor of the Bannatyne and Maitland 
clubs, founded by W. B. D. D. Turnbull in 1834 in Scott’s 
honour, for printing and publishing historical works connected 
with his writings. Its publications extended from 1835 to 1864. 

See Lockhart, Life of Scott ; Washington Irving, Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey; W. S. Crockett, The Scott Country. 

ABBOTT, gDWIN ABBOTT (1838- ), English school¬ 

master and theologian, was born on the 20th of December 1838. 
He was educated at the City of London school and at St John’ 
College^ Cambridge, where he took the highest honours in th_ 
classical, mathematical and theological triposes, and became 
fellow of his college. In 1862 he took orders. After hol din g 
masterships at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and at 
Clifton College, he succeeded G. F. Mortimer as headmaster 
of the City of London school in 1865 at the early age of twenty- 
six. He was Hulsean lecturer in 1876. He retired in 1889, and 
devoted himself to literary and theological pursuits. Dr Abbott’s 
liberal inclinations in theology were prominent both in his 
educational views and in his books. His Shakespearian Gram¬ 
mar (1870) is a permanent contribution to English philology. 
In 1885 he published a life of Francis Bacon. His theo¬ 
logical writings include three anonymously published religious 
romances —Philochristus (1878), Onesimus (1882), Silanus (1906). 
More weighty contributions are the anonymous theological 
discussion The Kernel and the Husk (1886), Fhilomythus (1891), 
his book on Cardinal Newman as an Anglican (1892), and his 
article “ The Gospels ” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britanjtica, embodying a critical view which caused considerable 
stir in the English theological world; he also wrote St Thomas 
of Canterbury, his Death and Miracles (1898), Johannine Vocabu¬ 
lary (1905), Johannine Grammar (1906). 

His brother, Evelyn Abbott (1843-1901), was a well-known 
tutor of Balliol, Oxford, and author of a scholarly History of 
Greece. 


ABBOTT, EMMA (1849-1891), American singer, was born at 
Chicago and studied in Milan and Paris. She had a fine soprano 
voice, and appeared first in opera in London under Colonel 
Mapleson’s direction at Covent Garden, also singing at important 
concerts. She organized an opera company known by her name, 
and toured extensively in the United States, where she had a 
great reputation. In 1873 she married E. J. Wetherell. She 
died at Salt Lake City on the 5th of January 1891. 

ABBOTT, JACOB (1803-1879), American writer of books for 
the young, was born at HaUowell, Maine, on the 14th of 
November 1803. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1820; 
studied at Andover Theological Seminar^ in 1821, 1822, and 
1824; was tutor in 1824-1825, and from 1825 to 1829 was 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Amherst 
College; was licensed to preach by the Hampshire Association 
in 1826; founded the Mount Vernon School for young ladies in 
Boston in 1829, and was principal of it in 1829-1833; was pastor 
of Eliot Congregational Church (which he founded), at Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1834-1835; and was, with his brothers, a founder, and 
in 1843-1851 a principal of Abbott’s Institute, and in 1845-1848 


of the Mount Vernon School for boys, in New York City. He was 
a prolific author, writing juvenile stories, brief histories and 
biographies, and religious books for the general reader, and a 
few works in popular science. He died on the 31st of October 
1879 at Farmington, Maine, where he had spent part of his time 
since 1839, and where his brother Samuel Phillips Abbott 
founded in 1844 the Abbott School, popularly called “ Little 
Blue.” Jacob Abbott’s “ Rollo Books ’’—Rollo at Work, Rollo 
at Play, Rollo in Europe, &c. (28 vols.)—are the best known of 
his writings, having as their chief characters a representative 
boy and his associates. In them Abbott did for one or two 
generations of young American readers a service not unlike that 
performed earlier, in England and America, by the authors of 
Evenings at Home, Sandford and Merton, and the Parent’s 
Assistant. Of his other writings (he produced more than two 
hundred volumes in all), the best are the Franconia Stories (10 
vols.), twenty-two volumes of biographical histories in a series 
of thirty-two volumes (with his brother John S. C. Abbott), and 
the Young Christian ,—all of which had enormous circulations. 

His sons, Benjamin Vaughan Abbott (1830-1890), Austin 
Abbott (1831-1896), both eminent lawyers, Lyman Abbott 
(<?•*•), and Edward Abbott (1841-1908), a clergyman, were also 
well-known authors. 


See his Young Christian, Memorial Edition, with a Sketch of the 
Author by one of his sons, i.e. Edward Abbott (New York, 1882), 
with a bibliography of his works. 


ABBOTT, JOHN STEVENS CABOT (1805-1877), American 
writer, was born in Brunswick, Maine, on the 18th of September 
1805. He was a brother of Jacob Abbott, and was associated 
with him in the management of Abbott’s Institute, New York 
City, and in the preparation of his series of brief historical 
biographies. He is best known, however, as the author of a 
partisan and unscholarly, but widely popular and very readable 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte (1855), in which the various 
elements and episodes in Napoleon’s career are treated with some 
skill in arrangement, but with unfailing adulation. Dr Abbott 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1825, prepared for the ministry 
at Andover Theological Seminary, and between 1830 and 1844, 
when he retired from the ministry, preached successively at 
Worcester, Roxbury and Nantucket, Massachusetts. He died 
at Fair Haven, Connecticut, on the 17th of June 1877. He was 
a voluminous writer of books on Christian ethics, and of his¬ 
tories, which now seem unscholarly and untrustworthy, but 
were valuable in their time in cultivating a popular interest in 
history. In general, except that he did not write juvenile fiction, 
his work ih subject and style closely resembles that of his brother, 
Jacob Abbott. 

ABBOTT, LYMAN (1835- ), American divine and author, 

was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, on the 18th of December 
1835, the son of Jacob Abbott. He graduated at the University 
of New York in 1853, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1856; but soon abandoned the legal profession, and, after 
studying theology with his uncle, J. S. C. Abbott, was ordained 
a minister of the Congregational Church in i860. He was pastor 
of a church in Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1860-1865, and of the New 
England Church in New York City in 1865-1869. From 1865 to 
1868 he was secretary of the American Union (Freedman’s) 
Commission. In 1869 he resigned his pastorate to devote him¬ 
self to literature. He was an associate editor of Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine, was editor of the Illustrated Christian Weekly, and was 
co-editor (1876-1881) of The Christian Union with Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom he succeeded in 1888 as pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. From this pastorate he resigned ten years 
later. From 1881 he was editor-in-chief of The Christian Union, 
renamed The Outlook in 1893; this periodical reflected his efforts 
toward social reform, and, in theology, a liberality, humanitarian 
and nearly Unitarian. The latter characteristics marked his 
published works also. 


His works include Jesus of Nazareth (1869); Illustrated Commentary 
on the New ’ Testament (4 vols., 1875) I A Study in Human Nature 
(1885); Life of Christ (1894); Evolution of Christianity (Lowel) 
Lectures, 1896); The Theology of an Evolutionist (1897); Chris¬ 
tianity and Social Problems (1897); Life and Letters of Paul (1898); 
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t Really is (1899); Problems of Life (1900); The Rights 
1); Henry Ward Beecher (1903); The Christian Ministry 
Personality oj God (1905); Industrial Problems (1905); 
Secret of Happiness (1907). He edited Sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher (2 vols., 1868). 

ABBOTTABAD, a town of British India, 4120 ft. above sea- 
level, 63 m. from Rawalpindi, the headquarters of the Hazara 
district in the N.W. Frontier Province, called after its founder, 
Sir James Abbott, who settled this wild district after the annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab. It is an important military cantonment and 
sanatorium, being the headquarters of a brigade in the second 
division of the northern army corps. In 1901 the population of 
the town and cantonment was 7764. 

ABBREVIATION (Lat. brevis, short), strictly a shortening; 
more particularly, an “ abbreviation ” is a letter or group of 
letters, taken from a word or words, and employed to represent 
them for the sake of brevity. Abbreviations, both of single 
words and of phrases, having a meaning more or less fixed and 
recognized, are common in ancient writings and inscriptions 
(see Palaeography and Diplomatic), and very many are in 
use at the present time. A distinction is to be observed between 
abbreviations and the contractions that are frequently to be 
met with in old manuscripts, and even in early printed books, 
whereby letters are dropped out here and there, or particular 
collocations of letters represented by somewhat arbitrary sym¬ 
bols. The commonest form of abbreviation is the substitution 
for a word of its initial letter; but, with a view to prevent 
ambiguity, one or more of the other letters are frequently 
added. ■ Letters are often doubled to indicate a plural or a 
superlatjvis.. 

I. Classical Abbreviations. —The following list contains 
a selection from the abbreviations that occur in the writings 
and inscriptions of the Romans:— 

A. 

A. Absolvo, Aedilis, Aes, Ager, Ago, Aio, Amicus, Annus, 

Antiquo, Auetor, Auditor, Augustus, Aulus, Aurum, 
Aut. 

A.A. Aes alienum, Ante audita, Apud agrum, Aurum argentum. 
AA. Augusti. AAA. Augusti tres. 

A.A.A.F.F. Auro argento aere flando feriundo. 1 
A.A.V. Alter ambove. 

A.C. Acta causa. Alius eivis. 

A.D. Ante diem; e.g. A.D.V. Ante diem quintum. 

A.D.A. Ad dandos agros. 

AED. Aedes, Aedilis, Aedilitas. 

AEM. and AIM. Aemilius, Aemilia. 

AER. Aerarium. AER.P. Aere publico. 

A.F. Actum fide, Auli filius. 

AG. Ager, Ago, Agrippa. 

A.G, Animo grato, Aulus Gellius. 

A.L.AE. and A.L.E. Arbitrium litis aestimandae. 

A.M. and A.MILL.Ad milliarium. 

AN. Aniensis, Annus, Ante. 

ANN. Annales, Anni, Annona. 

ANT. Ante, Antonius. 

A.O. Alii omnes, Amieo optimo. 

AP. Appius, Apud. _ 

A.P. Ad pedes, Aedilitia potestate. 

A.P.F. Auro (or argento) publico feriundo. 

A.P.M. Amieo posuit monumentum, Annorum plus minus. 
A.P.R.C. Anno post Romam conditam. 

ARG. Argentum. 

AR.V.V.D.D. Aram votam volens dedicavit, Arma votiva dono 
dedit. 

AT. A tergo. Also A TE. and A TER. 

A.T.M.D.O. Aio te mihi dare oportere. 

AV. Augur, Augustus, Aurelius. 

A.V. Annos vixit. 

A. V.C. Ab urbe condita. 

AVG. Augur, Augustus. 

AVGG. Augusti (generally of two). AVGGG. Augusti tres. 
AVT.PR.R. Auctoritas provineiae Romanorum. 

B. 

B. Balbius, Balbus, Beatus, Bene, Benefieiarius, Beneficium, 

Bonus, Brutus, Bustum. 

B. for V. Berna Bivus, Bixit. 

B.A. Bixit anos, Bonis auguriis, Bonus amabilis. 

BB. or B.B. Bene bene, i.e. optime, Optimus. 

B.D. Bonae deae, Bonum datum. 

B.DD. Bonis deabus. _ 

1 Describing the function of the triumviri monelales. 


The Life tha , 


B.M. 

B.N. 

BN.H.I. 

B.P. 

b!rp.n. 

BRT. 

B.T. 

B.V. 

B.V.V. 

BX. 


C.C. 

C.C.C. 

C.C.F. 

CC.VV. 

C.D. 

CES. 

C.F. 

C.H. 

C.I. 

CL. 

CL.V. 

C.M. 

CN. 

COH. 

COL. 
COLL. 

COM. 

CON. 

COR. 

COS. 
C.P. 


Bene de se merenti. 

Bona femina, Bona fides, Bona fortuna, Bonum factum. 
Bona femina, Bona filia. 

Bona hereditaria, Bonorum heres. 

Bonum judicium. B.I.I. Boni judicis judicium. 

Beatae memoriae, Bene merenti. 

Bona nostra, Bonum nomen. 

Bona hie invenies. 

Bona paterna, Bonorum potestas, Bonum publicum. 
Bene quiescat, Bona quaesita. 

Bono reipublicae natus. 

Britannicus. 

Bonorum tutor, Brevi tern pore._ 

Bene vale, Bene vixit, Bonus vir. 

Balnea vina Venus. 

Bixit, for vixit. 

C. 

Caesar, Caius,Caput,Causa,Censor,Civis, Cohors, Colonia, 
Comitialis (dies), Condemno, Consul, Cum, Curo, 
Custos. 


Calumniae causa, Causa eognita, Conjugi earissimae, Con¬ 
silium cepit, Curiae eonsulto. 

Calumniae eavendae eausa. . 

Caesar (or Caius) curavit faciendum, Caius Can filius. 
Clarissimi viri. 

Caesaris decreto, Caius Decius, Comitialibus diebus. 
Censor, Censores. CESS. Censores. 

Causa fiduciae, Conjugi feeit, Curavit faeiendum. 

Custos heredum, Custos hortorum. 

Caius Julius, Consul jussit, Curavit judex. 

Clarissimus, Claudius, Clodius, Colonia. 

Clarissimus vir, Clypeum vovit. 

Caius Marius, Causa mortis. 

Coheres, Cohors. 

Collega, Collegium, Colonia, Columna. 

Collega, Coloni, Coloniae. 

Comes, Comitium, Comparatum. 

Conjux, Consensus, Consiliarius, Consul, Consulans. 
Cornelia (tribus), Cornelius, Corona, Corpus. 
Consiliarius, Consul, Consulares. COSS. Consules. 
Carissimus or Clarissimus puer, Civis publicus, Curavit 
ponendum. 

Caius Rufus, Civis Romanus, Curavit reficiendum. 
Caesar, Communis, Consul. 

Clarissimus or Consularis vir. 

Cura, Curator, Curavit, Curia. 


D. 

D. Dat, Dedit, &c., De, Deeimus, Decius, Deeretum, Decurio, 

Deus, Dieit, &e., Dies, Divus, Dominus, Domus, 
Donum. 

D.C. Decurio coloniae, Diebus comitialibus, Divus Caesar. 

D.D. Dea Dia.Decurionum decreto, Dedicavit, Deo dedit, Dono 
dedit. 

D.D.D. Datum decreto decurionum, Dono dedit dedicavit. 

D.E.R. De ea re. 

DES. Designatus. 

D.I. Dedit imperator, Diis immortalibus, Diis inferis. 

D.I.M. Deo invieto Mithrae, Diis inferis Manibus. 

D.M. Deo Magno, Dignus memoria, Diis Manibus, Dolo malo. 

D.O.M. Deo Optimo Maximo. 

D.P.S. Dedit proprio sumptu, Deo perpetuo sacrum, De pecunia 


E. Ejus, Eques, Erexit, Ergo, Est, Et, Etiam, Ex. 

EG. Aeger, Egit, Egregius.. 

E.M. Egregiae memoriae, Ejusmodi, Erexit monumentum. 

EQ.M. Equitum magister. 

E. R.A. Ea res agitur. 

F. 

F. Fabius, Facere, Fecit, &c., Familia, Fastus (dies), Felix, 

Femina, Fides, Filius, Flamen, Fortuna, Frater, Fuit, 
Functus. 

F.C. Faciendum euravit, Fidei eommissum, Fiduciae causa. 
F.D. Fidem dedit, Flamen Dialis, Fraude donavit. 

F.F.F. Ferro flamma fame, Fortior fortuna fato. 

FL. Filius, Flamen, Flaminius, Flavius. 

F.L. Favete linguis, Fecit libens, Felix liber. 

FR. Forum, Fronte, Frumentarius. 

F. R. Forum Romanum. 

G. 

G. Gaius ( = Caius), Gallia, Gaudium, Gellius, Gemina, Gens, 

Gesta, Gratia. 

G.F. Gemina fidelis (applied to a legion). So G.P.F. Gemina 
pia fidelis. 
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GL. Gloria. 

GN. Genius, Gens, Genus, Gnaeus ( = Cnaeus). 

G. P.R. Genio populi Romani. 

H. 

H. Habet, Heres, Hie, Homo, Honor, Hora. 

HER. Heres, Herennius. HER. and HERC. Hercules. 

H.L. Hac lege, Hoc loco, Honesto loco. 

H.M. Hoc monumentum, Honesta mulier, Hora mala. 

H.S.E. Hie sepultus est, Hie situs est. 

H. V. Haec urbs, Hie vivit, Honeste vixit, Honestus vir. 

I. 

I. Immortalis, Imperator, In, Infra, Inter, Invictus, Ipse, 

Isis, Judex, Julius, Junius, Jupiter, Justus. 

IA. Jam, Intra. 

I.C. Julius Caesar, Juris Gonsultum, Jus civile. 

ID. Idem, Idus, Interdum. 

I.D. Inferis diis, Jovi dedicatum, Jus dicendum, Jussu Dei. 
I.D.M. Jovi deo magno. 

I.F. In foro, In fronte. 

I.H. Jacet hie, In honestatem, Justus homo. 

IM. Imago, Immortalis, Immunis, Impensa. 

IMP. Imperator, Imperium. 

I.O.M. Jovi optimo maximo. 

I.P. In publico, Intra provinciam, Justa persona. 

I.S.V.P. Impensa sua vivus posuit. 

K. 

K. Kaeso, Caia, Calumnia, Caput, Carus. Castra. 

K„ KAL. and KL. Kalendae. 

L. 

L. Laelius, Legio, Lex, Libens, Liber, Libra, Locus, Lollius, 

Lucius, Ludus. 

LB. Libens, Liberi, Libertus. 

L.D.D.D. Locus datus decreto decurionum. 

LEG. ' Legatus, Legio. 

LIB. Liber, Liberalitas, Libertas, Libertus, Librarius. 

LL. Leges, Libentissime, Liberti. 

L.M. Libens merito, Locus monumenti. 

L. S. Laribus sacrum, Libens solvit, Locus sacer. 

LVD. Ludus. 

LV.P.F. Ludos publicos fecit. 

M. 

M. Magister, Magistratus, Magnus, Manes, Marcus, Marius, 

Marti, Mater,Memoria.Mensis, Miles, Monumentum, 
Mortuus, Mucius, Mulier. 

M’. Manius. 

M.D. Magno Deo, Manibus diis, Matri deum, Merenti dedit. 
MES. Mensis. MESS. Menses. 

M.F. Mala tides, Marci filius, Monumentum fecit. 

M.I. Matri Idaeae, Matri Isidi, Maximo Jovi. 

MNT. and MON. Moneta. 

M.P. Male positus, Monumentum posuit. 

M.S. Manibus sacrum, Memoriae sacrum, Manu scriptum. 

MVN. Municeps, or municipium; so also MN., MV. and MVNIC. 

M. V.S. Marti ultori sacrum, Merito votum solvit. 

I*. 

N. Natio, Natus, Nefastus (dies), Nepos, Neptunus, Nero, 

Nomen, Non, Nonae, Noster, Novus, Numen, Nume- 
rius, Numerus, Nummus. 

NEP. Nepos, Neptunus. 

N.F.C. Nostrae fidei commissum. 

N.L. Non licet, Non liquet, Non longe. 

N.M.V. Nobilis memoriae vir. 

NN. Noslri. NN., NNO. and NNR. Nostrorum. 

NOB. Nobilis. NOB., NOBR.amiNOV. Novembris. 

N. P. Nefastus primo ( i.e. priore parte diei), Non potest. 

O. 

O. Ob, Officium, Omnis, Oportet, Optimus, Opus, Ossa. 
OB. Obiit, Obiter, Orbis. 

O.C.S. Ob cives servatos. 

O.H.F. Omnibus honoribus functus. 

O.H.S.S. Ossa hie sita sunt. 

OR. Hora, Ordo, Ornamentum. 

O. T.B.Q. Ossa tua bene quiescant. 

P. 

P. Pars, Passus, Pater, Pationus, Pax, Perpetuus, Pes, Pius, 

Plebs, Pondo, Populus, Post, Posuit, Praeses, Praetor, 
Primus, Pro, Provincia, Publicus, Publius, Puer. 

P.C. Pactum conventum, Patres conscripti, Pecunia consti- 

tuta, Ponendum curavit, Post consulatum, Potestate 

P.F. Pia fidelis, Pius felix, Promissa tides, Publii filius. 

P.M. Piae memoriae, Plus minus, Pontifex maximus. 

P.P. Pater patratus,Pater patriae,Pecunia pu’olica.Praepositus, 

Primipilus, Propraetor. 

PR. Praeses, Praetor, Pridie, Princeps. 

P.R. Permissu reipublicae, Populus Romanus. 

P.R.C. Post Romam conditam. 


PR.PR. Praefectus praetorii. Propraetor. 

P.S. Pecunia sua, Plebiscitum, Proprio sumptu, Fublicae 
P.V. Pia victrix, Praefectus urbi, Praestantissimus vir. 


Quaestor, Quando, Quantus, Que, Qui, Quinquennalis, 
Quintus, Quirites. 

Quae infra scripta sunt; so Q.S.S.S. Quae supra, &c. 
Ouaecunque, Quinquennalis, Quoque. 

Quaestor reipublicae. 


R. Recte, Res, Respublica, Retro, Rex, Ripa, Roma, Romanus, 

Rufus, Rursus. 

R. C. Romana civitas, Romanus civis. 

RESP. and RP. Respublica. 

RET.P. and RP. Retro pedes. 

S. Sacrum, Scriptus, Semis, Senatus, Sepultus, Servius, 

Servus, Sextus, Sibi, Sine, Situs, Solus, Solvit, Sub, 

SAC. Sacerdos, Sacrificium, Sacrum. 

S.C. Senatus consultum. 

S.D. Sacrum diis, Salutem dicit, Senatus decreto, Sententiam 

S.D.M. Sacrum diis Manibus, Sine dolo malo. 

SER. Servius, Servus. 

S.E.T.L. Sit ei terra levis. 

SN. Senatus, Sententia, Sine. 

S.P. Sacerdos perpetua, Sine pecunia, Sua pecunia. 

S.P.Q.R. Senatus populusque Romanus. 

S.S. Sanctissimus senatus, Supra scriptum. 

S.V.B.E.E.Q.V. Si vales bene est, ego quidem valeo. 


T. Terminus, Testamentum, Titus, Tribunus, Tu, Turma, 

TB., TI. and TIB. Tiberius. 

TB., TR. and TRB. Tribunus. 

T.F. Testamentum fecit,Titi filius,Titulum fecit,Titus Flavius. 
TM. Terminus, Testamentum, Thermae. 

T.P. Terminum posuit, Tribunicia potestate, Tribunus plebis. 

TVL. Tullius, Tullus. 

V. 

V. Urbs, Usus, Uxor, Vale, Verba, Vestalis, Vester, Vir, 

Vivus, Vixit, Volo, Votum. 

V.A. Veterano assignatus, Vixit annos. 

V.C. Vale conjux, Vir clarissimus, Vir consularis. 

V.E. Verum etiam, Vir egregius, Visum est. 

V.F. Usus fructus, Verba fecit, Vivus fecit. 

V.P. Urbis praefectus, Vir perfectissimus, Vivus posuit. 

V.R. Urbs Roma, Uti rogas, Votum reddidit. 

II. Medieval Abbreviations. —Of the different kinds of 

abbreviations in use in the middle ages, the following are 
examples :— 

A. M. Ave Maria. 

B. P. Beatus Paulus, Beatus Petrus. 

CC. Carissimus (also plur. Carissimi), Clarissimus, Circum. 

D. Deus, Dominicus, Dux. 

D.N.PP. Dominus noster Papa. 

FF. Felicissimus, Fratres, Pandectae (prob. for Gr. II). 

I.C. or I.X. Jesus Christus. 

I.D.N. In Dei nomine. 

KK. Karissimus (or -mi). 

MM. Magistri, Martyres, Matrimonium, Meritissimus. 

O.S.B. Ordinis Sancti Benedicti. 

PP. Papa, Patres, Piissimus. 

R.F. Rex Francoruin. 

R. P.D. Reverendissimus Pater Dominus. 

S. C.M. Sacra Caesarea Majestas. 

S.M.E. Sancta Mater Ecclesia. 

S.M.M. Sancta Mater Maria. 

S.R.I. Sanctum Romanum Imperium. 

S.V. Sanctitas Vestra, Sancta Virgo. 

V. Venerabilis, Venerandus. 

V.R.P. Vestra Reverendissima Paternitas. 

III. Abbreviations now in use. —The import of these 
will often be readily understood from the connexion in which 
they occur. There is no occasion to explain here the common 
abbreviations used for Christian names, books of Scripture, 
months of the year, points of the compass, grammatical and 
mathematical terms, or familiar titles, like “ Mr,” &c. 

The ordinary abbreviations, now or recently in use, may 
be conveniently classified under the following headings:— 
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1. Abbreviated Titles and Designations. 

A.A. Associate of Arts. 

A.B. Able-bodied seaman: (in America) Bachelor of Arts. 

A.D.C. Aide-de-Camp. 

A.M. ( Artium Magister), Master of Arts. 

A.R.A. Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A.R.I.B.A. Associate of the Royal Institution of British Architects. 

A. R.S.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart. Baronet. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.LL. Bachelor of Laws. 

B. Sc. Bachelor of Science. 

C. Chairman. 

C.A. Chartered Accountant. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.E. Civ il Engineer. 

C.I.E. Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

C.M. (Ckirurgiae Magister), Master in Surgery. 

C.M.G. Companion of St Michael and St George. 

C. S.I. Companion of the Star of India. 

D. C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D.Lit. or Litt. D. Doctor of Literature. 

D.M. Doctor of Medicine (Oxford). 

D.Sc. Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O. Distinguished Service Order. 

Ebor. (Eboracensis) of York. 1 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D. ( Fidei Defensor), Defender of the Faith. 

F.F.P.S. Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
(Glasgow). 

F.G.S. Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I. Fellow of King and Queen’s College of Physicians 
in Ireland. 

F.L.S. ' Fellow of the Linnaean Society. 

F.M. Field Marshal. 

F.P.S. Fellow of the Philological Society. 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

F.R C.P. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

F.R.C.P.E. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 
F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

F.R.H.S. Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

F.R.Hist.Soc. Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 

F.R.I.B.A. Fellow of the Royal Institution of British Architects. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F.S.S. Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F. Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

G. C.B. Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H. Knight Grand Cross of Hanover. 

G.C.I.E. Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

G.C.M.G. Knight Grand Cross of St Michael and St George. 

G.C.S.I. Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India. 

G. C.V.O. Knight Grand Commander of the Victorian Order. 

H. H. His or Her Highness. 

H.I.H. His or Her Imperial Highness. 

H.I.M. His or Her Imperial Majesty. 

H.M. His or Her Majesty. 

H.R.H. His or Her Royal Highness. 

H.S.H. His or Her Serene Highness. 

•C.D. ( Juris Canonici Doctor, or Juris Civilis Doctor ), Doctor of 

Canon or Civil Law. 

•U.D. ( Juris utrinsque Doctor), Doctor of Civil and Canon Law. 

•P. Justice of the Peace. 

K.C. King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.I.E. Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of St Michael and St George. - 

K.C.S.I. Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

K.C.V.O. Knight Commander of the Victorian Order. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.P. Knight of St Patrick. 

K. T. Knight of the Thistle. 

L. A.H. Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Hall. 

L.C.C. London County Council, or Councillor. 

L.C.j. Lord Chief Justice 

1 An archbishop or bishop, in writing his signature, substitutes 
for his surname the name of his see; thus the prelates of Canterbury, 
York, Oxford. London, &c., subscribe themselves with their initials 
(Christian namesonly), followed by Cantuar., Ebor., Oxon., Londin. 
(sometimes London.), &c. 


L.T. Lord Justice. 

L.L.A. Lady Literate in Arts. 

LL.B. ( Legum Baccalaureus), Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. ( Legum Doctor), Doctor of Laws. 

LL.M. ( Legum Magister), Master of Laws. 

L.R.C.P. Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

L.R.C.S. Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

L. S.A. Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Society. 

M. A. Master of Arts. 

M.B. ( Medicinae Baccalaureus), Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.C. Member of Congress. 

M.D. ( Medicinae Doctor), Doctor of Medicine. 

M.Inst.C.E. Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.R. Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 

M.R.C.S. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Mus.B. Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D. Doctor of Music. 

M. V.O. Member of the Victorian Order. 

N. P. Notary Public. 

O. M. Order of Merit. 

P. C. Privy Councillor. 

Ph.D. (Pkilosophiae Doctor), Doctor of Philosophy. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

P.R.A. President of the Royal Academy. 

R. (Rex, Regina), King, Queen. 

R. & 1. Rex et Imperator. 

R.A. Royal Academician, Royal Artillery. 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 

R.E. Royal Engineers. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor. 

R.M. Royal Marines, Resident Magistrate. 

R. N. Royal Navy. 

S. or St. Saint. 

S.S.C. Solicitor before the Supreme Courts [of Scotland]. 

S.T.P. ( Sacrosanctae Theologiae Professor), Professor of Sacred 
Theology. 

V.C. Vice-Chancellor, Victoria Cross. 

V.G. Vicar-General. 

V. S. Veterinary Surgeon. 

W. S. Writer to the Signet [in Scotland]. Equivalent to Attorney. 

2. Abbreviations Denoting Monies, Weights, and 
Measures.* 

ac. acre. lb. or lb. (libra), pound (weight), 

bar. barrel. m. or mi. mile, minute, 

bus. bushel. H. minim, 

c. cent. mo. month. 

c. (or cub.) ft. &c. cubic foot,&c. na. nail, 

cwt. hundredweight. oz. ounce. 

d. (denarius), penny. pk. peck, 

deg. degree. po. pole, 

dr. drachm or dram. pt. pint. 

dwt. pennyweight. q. (quadrans), farthing. 

f. franc. qr. quarter. 

fl. florin. qt. quart. 

ft. foot. ro. rood. 

fur. furlong. Rs. s rupees. 

gal. gallon. s. or/ (solidus), shilling. 

gr. grain. s. or sec. second. 

h. or hr. hour. sc. or scr. scruple.. 

hhd. hogshead,. sq. ft. &c. square foot, &c. 

kilo, kilometre. yd. yard. 

L., 1 £,* or l. (libra), pound 

(money). 

3. Miscellaneous Abbreviations. 

A. Accepted. 

A.C. (Ante Christum), Before Christ, 
acc., a/c. or acct. Account. 

A.D. (Anno Domini), In the year of our Lord. 

A.E.I.O.U. Austriae est imperare orbi universo, 4 or Alles Erdreich 
1st Oesterreich Unterthan. 

Aet. or Aetat. (Aetatis, [anno]), In the year of his age. 

A.H. (Anno Hegirae), In the year of the Hegira (the Mohammedan' 

* Characters, not properly abbrevia*ions, are used in the same 
way; e.g. ° ' ' for “degrees, minutes, seconds ’’ (circular measure); 
”, 3. 3 for “ounces, drachms, scruples.” | is probably to be traced 
to the written form of the z in “oz.” 

* These forms (as well as $, the symbol for the American dollar) 
are placed before their amounts. 

4 It is given to Austria to rule tKe whole earth. The device of 
Austria, first adopted by Frederick III. 
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A.M. (Anno Mundi), In the year of the world. 

A.M. ( Ante meridiem), Forenoon. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

A.U.C. (Anno urbis conditae). In the year from the building of the 
city (i.e. Rome). 

A. V. Authorized version of the Bible. 

b. born. 

B. V.M. The Blessed Virgin Mary. 

B. C. Before Christ. 

c. circa, about. 

C. or Cap. (Caput), Chapter. 

C. Centigrade (or Celsius’s) Thermometer 
cent. 1 (Centum), A hundred, frequently £100. 

Cf. or cp. (Conifer), Compare. 

Ch. or Chap. Chapter. 

C.M.S. Church Missionary Society. 

Co. Company, County. 

C. O.D. Cash on Delivery. 

Cr. Creditor. 

curt. Current, the present month. 

d. died. 

D. G. (Dei gratia), By the grace of God. 

Do. Ditto, the same. 

D.O.M. (Deo Optimo Maximo), To God the Best and Greatest. 

Dr. Debtor. 

D. V. (Deo volente), God willing. 

E. & O.E. Errors and omissions excepted. 

e. g. (Exempli gratia). For example. 

etc. or &c. (El caetera), And the rest; and so forth. 

Ex. Example. 

F. or Fahr. Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 

Fee. (Fecit), He made (or did) it. 

fl. Flourished. 

Fo. or Fob- Folio. 

f. o.b. Free on board. 

G. P.O. General Post Office. 

H. M.S. His Majesty’s Ship, or Service. 

Ib. dr Ibid. (Ibidem), In the same place. 

Id. (Idem), The same. 

ie. (Id est), That is. 

I. H.S. A symbol for “Jesus,” derived from the first three letters 

of the Greek (I H 2 ); the correct origin was lost sight 
of, and the Romanized letters were then interpreted 
erroneously as standing for Jesus, Hominum Salvator, 
the Latin “ h ” and Greek long “ e ” being confused. 
I.M.D.G. (In majorem Dei gloriam), To the greater glory of God. 
Inf. (Infra), Below. 

Inst. Instant, the present month. 

I.O.U. I owe you. 

i.q. (Idem quod), The same as. 

k. t.X. (koX tA XourA), Et caetera, and the rest. 

L. or Lib. (Liber), Book. 

Lat. Latitude. 

l. c. (Loco citato), In the place cited. 

Lon. or Long. Longitude. 

L.S. (Locus sigilh). The place of the seal. 

Mem. (Memento), Remember, Memorandum. 

MS. Manuscript. MSS. Manuscripts. 

N.B. (Nota bene), Mark well; take notice. 

N.B. North Britain (i.e. Scotland). 

N.D. No date. 

nem. con. (Nemine contradicente), No one contradicting. 

No. (Numero), Number. 

N.S. New Style. 

N. T. New Testament, 
ob. (Obiit), Died. 

Obs. Obsolete. 

O. H.M.S. On His Majesty’s Service. 

O.S. Old Style. 

O.S.B. Ordo Sancti Benedicti (Benedictines). 

O. T. Old Testament. 

P. Page. Pp. Pages. 

39 (Per), For; e.g. jp lb., For one pound. 

Pinx. (Pinxit), He painted it. 

P.M. (Post Meridiem), Afternoon. 

P.O. Post Office, Postal Order. 

P.O.O. Post Office Order. 

P.P.C. (Pour prendre conge). To take leave. 

P.R. Prize-rir.g. 

prox. (Proximo [mense]), Next month. 

P.S. Postscript. 

Pt. Part. 

p. t. or pro tern. (Pro tempore), For the time. 

P. T.O. Please turn over. 

Q. , Qu., or Qy. Query; Question. 

q. d. (Quasi dicat), As if he should say; as much as to say. 

Q.E.D. (Quod erat demonstrandum). Which was to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (Quod erat faciendum), Which was to be done. 

’ “Per cent.” is often signified by%, a form traceable to “too,” 


q.s. or quant, suff. (Quantum sufficit). As much as is sufficient, 
q.v. (Quod vide), Which see. 

R. or R. (Recipe), Take. 

V ( = r. for radix). The sign of the square root. 

R.l.P. (Requiescat in paceI), May he rest in peace! 

R. S.V.P. (Respondez s'il vous plait), Please reply, 
sc. (Scilicet), Namely; that is to say. 

Sc. or Sculp. (Sculpsit), He engraved it. 

S. D.U.K. Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
seq.or sq., seqq. or sqq. (Sequens, s,equentia), The following. 

S.J. Society of Jesus. 

s.p. (Sine prole), Without offspring. 

S.P.C.K. Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
S.P.G. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

S.T.D. ) 

S.T.B. f- Doctor, Bachelor, Licentiate of Theology. 

S. T.L. ) 

Sup. (Supra), Above. 

s.v. (Sub voce), Under the word (or heading). 

T. C.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

ult. (Ultimo [mense]), Last month. 

U. S. United States. 

U.S.A. United States of America. 


This X is a Greek letter, corresponding to Ch. 

See also Graevius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum (1694, sqq.); Nicolai’s 
Tractatus de Siglis Veterum; Mommsen’s Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum (1863, sqq.); Natalis de Wcilly’s Paleographie (Paris, 1838); 
Alph. Chassant’s Paleographic (1854), and Dictionnaire des Abrevia- 
tions (3rd ed.‘l866); Campelli, Dizionario di Abbreviature (1899). 

ABBREVIATORS, a body of writers in the papal chancery, 
whose business was to sketch out and prepare in due form the 
pope’s bulls, briefs and consistorial decrees before these are 
written out in extenso by the scriptores. They are first men¬ 
tioned in Extramgantes of John XXII. and of Benedict XII. 
Their number was fixed at seventy-two by Sixtus IV. From the 
time of Benedict XII. (1334-1342) they were classed as de Parco 
majori or Praesidentiae majoris, and de Parco minori. The name 
was derived from a space in the chancery, surrounded by a 
grating, in which the officials sat, which is called higher or lower 
(major or minor) according to the proximity of the seats to that 
of the vice-chancellor. After the protonotaries left the sketching 
of the minutes to the abbreviators, those de Parco majori, who 
ranked as prelates, were the most important officers of the 
apostolic chancery. By Martin V. their signature was made 
essential to the validity of the acts of the chancery; and they 
obtained in course of time many important privileges. They 
were suppressed in 1908 by Pius X. and their duties were trans¬ 
ferred to the protonotarii apostolici participantes. (See Cukia 
Roman a.) 

ABDALLATIF, or Abd-ul-Latif (1162-1231), a celebrated 
physician and traveller, and one of the most voluminous writers 
of the East, was born at Bagdad in 1162. An interesting memoir 
of Abdallatif, written by himself, has been preserved with addi¬ 
tions by Ibn-Abu-Osaiba (Ibn ab! Usaibia), a contemporary. 
From that work we learn that the higher education of the youth 
of Bagdad consisted principally in a minute and careful study 
of the rules and principles of grammar, and in their committing 
to memory the whole of the Koran, a treatise or two on philology 
and jurisprudence, and the choicest Arabian poetry. After 
attaining to great proficiency in that kind of learning, Abdallatif 
applied himself to natural philosophy and medicine. To enjoy 
the society of the learned, he went first to Mosul (1189), and 
afterwards to Damascus. With letters of recommendation 
. from Saladin’s vizier, he visited Egypt, where the wish he had 
long cherished to converse with Maimonides, “ the Eagle of the 
Doctors,” was gratified. He afterwards formed one of the circle 
of learned men whom Saladin gathered around him at Jerusalem. 
He taught medicine and philosophy at Cairo and at Damascus 
for a number of years, and afterwards, for a shorter period, at 
Aleppo. His love of travel led him in his old age to visit different 
parts of Armenia and Asia Minor, and he was setting out on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca when he died at Bagdad in 1231. Abdal¬ 
latif was undoubtedly a man of great knowledge and of an 
inquisitive and penetrating mind. Of the numerous works— 
mostly on medicine—which Osaiba ascribes to him, one only, 
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fiis graphic and detailed Account of Egypt (in two parts), appears 
to be known in Europe. The manuscript, discovered by Edward 
Pococke the Orientalist, and preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
contains a vivid description of a famine caused, during the 
author’s residence in Egypt, by the Nile failing to overflow its 
banks. It was translated into Latin by Professor White of 
Oxford in 1800, and into French, with valuable notes, by De 
Sacy in 1810. 

•ABD-AR-RAHMAN, the name borne by five princes of the 
Omayyad dynasty, amirs and caliphs of Cordova, two of them 
being rulers of great capacity. 

Abd-ar-Rahman I. (756-788) was the founder of the branch 
of the family which ruled for nearly three centuries in Mahom- 
medan Spain. When the Omayyads were overthrown in the 
East by the Abbasids he was a young man of about twenty 
years of age. Together with his brother Yahya, he took refuge 
with Bedouin tribes in the desert. The Abbasids hunted their 
enemies down without mercy. Their soldiers overtook the 
brothers; Yahya was slain, and Abd-ar-rahman saved himself 
by fleeing first to Syria and thence to northern Africa, the 
common refuge of all who endeavoured to get beyond the reach 
of the Abbasids. In the general confusion of the caliphate 
produced by the change of dynasty, Africa had fallen into the 
hands of local rulers, formerly amirs or lieutenants of the Omay¬ 
yad caliphs, but now aiming at independence. After a time 
Abd-ar-rahman found that his life was threatened, and he fled 
farther west, taking refuge among the Berber tribes of Mauri¬ 
tania. In the midst of all his perils, which read like stories from 
the Arabian Nights, Abd-ar-rahman had been encouraged by 
reliance on a prophecy of his great-uncle Maslama that he would 
restore the fortune of the family. He was followed in all his 
wanderings by a few faithful clients of the Omayyads. In 755 
lx was in hiding near Ceuta, and thence he sent an agent over 
to Spain to ask for the support of other clients of the family, 
descendants of the conquerors of Spain, who were numerous 
in the province of Elvira, the modern Granada. The country 
was in a state of confusion under the weak rule of the amir 
Yusef, a mere puppet in the hands of a faction, and was torn by 
tribal dissensions among the Arabs and by race conflicts be¬ 
tween the Arabs and Berbers. It offered Abd-ar-rahman the 
opportunity he had failed to find in Africa. On the invitation 
of his partisans he landed at Almunecar, to the east of Malaga, 
in September 755. For a time he was compelled to submit to 
be guided by his supporters, who were aware of the risks of their 
venture. Yusef opened negotiations, and offered to give Abd- 
ar-rahman one of his daughters in marriage and a grant of land. 
This was far less than the prince meant to obtain, but he would 
probably have been forced to accept the offer for want of a 
better if the insolence of one of Yusef’s messengers, a Spanish 
renegade, had not outraged a chief partisan of the Omayyad 
cause. He taunted this gentleman, Obeidullah by name, with 
being unable to write good Arabic. Under this provocation 
Obeidullah drew the sword. In the course of 756 a campaign 
was fought in the valley of the Guadalquivir, which ended, on 
the 16th of May, in the defeat of Yusef outside Cordova. Abd- 
ar-rahman’s army was so ill provided that he mounted almost 
the only good war-horse in it; he had no banner, and one was 
improvised by unwinding a green turban and binding it round 
the head of a spear. The turban and the spear became the 
banner of the Spanish Omayyads. The long reign of Abd-ar- 
rahman I. was spent in a struggle to reduce his anarchical Arab 
| and Berber subjects to order. They had never meant to give 
themselves a master, and they chafed under his hand, which 
grew continually heavier. The details of these conflicts belong 
to the general history of Spain. It is, however, part of the 
personal history of Abd-ar-rahman that when in 763 he was 
compelled to fight at the very gate of his capital with rebels 
acting on behalf of the Abbasids, and had won a signal victory, 
he cut off the heads of the leaders, filled them with salt and 
camphor and sent them as a defiance to the eastern caliph. 
His last years were spent amid a succession of palace conspiracies, 
repressed with cruelty. Abd-ar-rahman grew embittered and 
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ferocious. He was a fine example of an oriental founder of a, 
dynasty, and did his work so well that the Omayyads lasted in 
Spain for two centuries and a half. 

Abd-ar-Rahman II. (822-852) was one of the weaker of 
the Spanish Omayyads. He was a prince with a taste for music 
and literature, whose reign was a time of confusion. It is chiefly 
memorable for having included the story of the “ Martyrs ot 
Cordova,” one of the most remarkable passages in the religious 
history of the middle ages. 

Abd-ar-Rahman III. (912-961) was the greatest and the 
most successful of the princes of his dynasty in Spain (for the 
general history of his reign see Spain, History). He ascended the 
throne when he was barely twenty-two and reigned for half a 
century. His life was so completely identified with the govern¬ 
ment of the state that he offers less material for biography than 
his ancestor Abd-ar-rahman I. Yet it supplies some passages 
which show the real character of an oriental dynasty ewn at its 
best. Abd-ar-rahman III. was the grandson of his predecessor, 
Abdallah, one of the weakest and worst of the Spanish Omayyads. 
His father, Mahommed, was murdered by a brother Motarrif by 
order of Abdallah. The old sultan was so far influenced by 
humanity and remorse that he treated his grandson kindly. 
Abd-ar-rahman III. came to the throne when the country was 
exhausted by more than a generation of tribal conflict among 
the Arabs, and of strife between them and the Mahommedans 
of native Spanish descent. Spaniards who were openly or 
secretly Christians had acted with the renegades. These ele¬ 
ments, which formed the bulk of the population, were not 
averse from supporting a strong ruler who would protect them 
against the Arab aristocracy. These restless nobles were the 
most serious of Abd-ar-rahman’s enemies. Next to them came 
the Fatimites of Egypt and northern Africa, who claimed the 
caliphate, and who aimed at extending their rule over the 
Mahommedan world, at least in the west. Abd-ar-rahman 
subdued the nobles by means of a mercenary army, which in¬ 
cluded Christians. He repelled the Fatimites, partly by sup¬ 
porting their enemies in Africa, and partly by claiming the 
caliphate for himself. His ancestors in Spain had been content 
with the title of sultan. The caliphate was thought only to 
belong to the prince who ruled over the sacred cities of Mecca 
and Medina. But the force of this tradition had been so far 
weakened that Abd-ar-rahman could proclaim himself caliph 
on the 16th of January 929, and the assumption of the title 
gave him increased prestige with his subjects, both in Spaifi 
and Africa. His worst enemies were always his fellow Mahom¬ 
medans. After he was defeated by the Christians at Alhandega 
in 939 through the treason of the Arab nobles in his army (see 
Spain, History ) he never again took the field. He is accused of 
having sunk in his later years into the self-indulgent habits of 
the harem. When the undoubted prosperity of his dominions 
is quoted as an example of successful Mahommedan rule, it is 
well to remember that he administered well not by means of 
but in spite of Mahommedans. The high praise given to his 
administration may even excite some doubts as to its real ex¬ 
cellence. We are told that a third of his revenue sufficed for 
the ordinary expenses of government, a third was hoarded 
and a third spent on buildings. A very large proportion of the 
surplus must have been wasted on the palace-town of Zahra, 
built three miles to the north of Cordova, and named after a 
favourite concubine. Ten thousand workmen are said to have 
been employed for twenty-five years on this wonder, of which 
no trace now remains. The great monument of early Arabic 
architecture in Spain, the mosque of Cordova, was built by his 
predecessors, not by him. It is said that his harem included 
six thousand women. Abd-ar-rahman was tolerant, but it is 
highly probable that he was very indifferent in religion, and it 
is certain that he was a thorough despot. One of the most 
authentic sayings attributed to him is his criticism of Otto I. of 
Germany, recorded by Otto’s ambassador, Johann, abbot of 
Gorze, who has left in his Vita an incomplete account of his 
embassy (in Pertz, Mon. Germ. Scriptores, iv. 355-377). He 
blamed the king of Germany for trusting his nobles, which he said 
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could only increase their pride and leaning to rebellion. His 
confession that he had known only twenty happy days in his 
long reign is perhaps a moral tale, to be classed with the “ omnia 
fui, et nil expedit ” of Septimius Severus. 

In the agony of the Omayyad dynasty in Spain, two princes 
of the house were proclaimed caliphs for a very short time, 
Abd-ar-rahman IV. Mortada (1017), and Abd-ar-rahman V. 
Mostadir (1023-1024). Both were the mere puppets of factions, 
who deserted them at once. Abd-ar-rahman IV. was murdered 
in the year in which he was proclaimed, at Guadiz, when fleeing 
from a battle in which he had been deserted by his supporters. 
Abd-ar-rahman V. was proclaimed caliph in December 1023 at 
Cordova, and murdered in January 1024 by a mob of unemployed 
workmen, headed by one of his own cousins. 

The history of the Omayyads in Spain is the subject of the Histoire 
des Musulmans d’Espagne, by R. Dozy (Leiden, 1861). (D. H.) 

ABD-EL-AZIZ IV. (1880- ), sultan of Morocco, son of 

Sultan Mulai el Hasan III. by a Circassian wife. He was fourteen 
years of age on his father’s death in 1894. By the wise action 
of Si Ahmad bin Musa, the chamberlain of El Hasan, Abd-el- 
Aziz’s accession to the sultanate was ensured with but little 
fighting. Si Ahmad became regent and for six years showed 
himself a capable ruler. On his death in 1900 the regency 
ended, and Abd-el-Aziz took the reins of government into his 
own hands, with an Arab from the south, El Menebhi, for his 
chief adviser. Urged by his Circassian mother, the sultan 
sought advice and counsel from Europe and endeavoured to 
act up to it. But disinterested advice was difficult to obtain, 
and in spite of the unquestionable desire of the young ruler to 
do the best for the country, wild extravagance both in action 
and expenditure resulted, leaving the sultan with depleted 
exchequer and the confidence of his people impaired. His in¬ 
timacy with foreigners and his imitation of their ways were 
sufficient to rouse fanaticism and create dissatisfaction. His 
attempt to reorganize the finances by the systematic levy of 
taxes was hailed with delight, but the government was not 
strong enough to carry the measures through, and the money 
which should have been used to pay the taxes was employed to 
purchase firearms. Thus the benign intentions of Mulai Abd- 
el-Aziz were interpreted as weakness, and Europeans were 
accused of having spoiled the sultan and of being desirous of 
spoiling the country. When British engineers were employed 
to survey the route for a railway between Mequinez and Fez, 
this was reported as indicating an absolute sale of the country. 
The fanaticism of the people was aroused, and a revolt broke 
out near the Algerian frontier. Such was the condition of 
things when the news of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 
came as a blow to Abd-el-Aziz, who had relied on England for 
support and protection against the inroads of France. On the 
advice of Germany he proposed the assembly of an international 
conference at Algeciras in 1906 to consult upon methods of 
reform, the sultan’s desire being to ensuie a condition of affairs 
which would leave foreigners with no excuse for interference in 
the control of the country, and would promote its welfare, 
which Abd-el-Aziz had earnestly desired from his accession to 
power. The sultan gave his adherence to the Act of the Algeciras 
Conference, but the state of anarachy into which Morocco fell 
during the latter half of 1906 and the beginning of 1907 showed 
that the young ruler lacked strength sufficient to make his will 
respected by his turbulent subjects. In May 1907 the southern 
tribes invited Mulai Hafid, an elder brother of Abd-el-Aziz, and 
viceroy at Marrakesh, to become sultan, and in the following 
August Hafid was proclaimed sovereign there with all the 
usual formalities. In the meantime the murder of Europeans 
at Casablanca had led to the occupation of that port by France. 
In September Abd-el-Aziz arrived at Rabat from Fez and 
endeavoured to secure the support of the European powers 
against his brother. From France he accepted the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour, and was later enabled to 
negotiate a loan. His leaning to Christians aroused further 
opposition to his rule, and in January 1908 he was declared 
deposed by the ulema of Fez, who offered the throne to Hafid. 


—ABD-EL-KADER 

After months of inactivity Abd-el-Aziz made an effort to re¬ 
store his authority, and quitting Rabat in July he marched 
on Marrakesh. His force, largely owing to treachery, was com¬ 
pletely overthrown (August 19th) when near that city, and 
Abd-el-Aziz fled to Settat within the French lines round Cas¬ 
ablanca. In November he came to terms with his brother, 
and thereafter took up his residence in Tangier as a pensioner 
of the new sultan. He declared himself more than reconciled 
to the loss of the throne, and as looking forward to a quiet, 
peaceful life. (See Morocco, History.) 

ABD-EL-KADER (c. 1807-1883), amir of Mascara, the great 
opponent of the conquest of Algeria by France, was born near 
Mascara in 1807 or 1808. His family were sherifs or descend¬ 
ants of Mahomet, and his father, Mahi-ed-Din, was celebrated 
throughout North Africa for his piety and charity. Abd-el- 
Kader received the best education attainable by a Mussulman 
of princely rank, especially in theology and philosophy, in 
horsemanship and in other manly exercises. While still a youth 
he was taken by his father on the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina and to the tomb of Sidi Abd-el-Kader El Jalili at Bag¬ 
dad—events which stimulated his natural tendency to religious 
enthusiasm. While in Egypt in 1827, Abd-el-Kader is stated 
to have been impressed, by the reforms then being carried out 
by Mehemet Ali, with the value of European civilization, and the 
knowledge he then gained affected his career. Mahi-ed-Din and 
his son returned to Mascara shortly before the French occupa¬ 
tion of Algiers (July 1830) destroyed the government of the Dey. 
Coming forward as the champion of Islam against the infidels, 
Abd-el-Kader was proclaimed amir at Mascara in 1832. He 
prosecuted the war against France vigorously and in a short 
time had rallied to his standard all the tribes of western Algeria. 
The story of his fifteen years’ struggle against the French is 
given under Algeria. To the beginning of 1842 the contest 
went in favour of the amir; thereafter he found in Marshal 
Bugeaud an opponent who proved, in the end, his master. 
Throughout this period Abd-el-Kader showed himself a bom 
leader of men, a great soldier, a capable administrator, a per¬ 
suasive orator, a chivalrous opponent. His fervent faith in the 
doctrines of Islam was unquestioned, and his ultimate failure 
was due in considerable measure to the refusal of the Kabyles, 
Berber mountain tribes whose Mahommedanism is somewhat 
loosely held, to make common cause with the Arabs against the 
French. On the 21st of December 1847, the amir gave himself 
up to General Lamoriciere at Sidi Brahim. On the 23rd, his 
submission was formally made to the due d’Aumale, then 
governor of Algeria. In violation of the promise that he would 
be allowed to go to Alexandria or St Jean d’Acre, on the faith 
of which he surrendered, Abd-el-Kader and his family were 
detained in France, first at Toulon, then at Pau, being in 
November 1848 transferred to the chateau of Amboise. There 
Abd-el-Kader remained until October 1852, when he was re¬ 
leased by Napoleon III. on taking an oath never again to dis¬ 
turb Algeria. The amir then took up his residence in Brusa, 
removing in 1855 to Damascus. In July i860, when the Moslems 
of that city, taking advantage of disturbances among the Druses 
of Lebanon, attacked the Christian quarter and killed over 
3000 persons, Abd-el-Kader helped to repress the outbreak 
and saved large numbers of Christians. For this action the 
French government, which granted the amir a pension of £4000, 
bestowed on him the grand cross of the Legion of Honour. In 
1865, he visited Paris and London, and was again in Paris at 
the exposition of 1867. In 1871, when the Algerians again rose 
in revolt, Abd-el-Kader wrote to them counselling submission to 
France. After his surrender in 1847 he devoted himself anew 
to theology and philosophy, and composed a philosophical 
treatise, of which a French translation was published in 1858 
under the title of Rappel a 1’intelligent, dm a l’indifferent. 
He also wrote a book on the Arab horse. He died at Damascus 
on the 26th of May 1883. 

See Commdt. J. Pichon, Abd el Kader, 1807-1883 (Paris [1899]); 
Alex. Bellemare, Abd-el-Kader■' sa vie politique et militaire (Paris, 
1863); Col. C. H. Churchill, The Life of Abdel Kader (London, 1867). 
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ABDERA, an ancient seaport town on the south coast of I 
Spain, between Malaca and New Carthage, in the district in¬ 
habited by the Bastuli. It was founded by the Carthaginians 
as a trading station, and after a period of decline became under 
the Romans one of the more important towns in the province 
of Hispania Baetica. It was situated on a hill above the modern 
Adra (<?.».)• Of its coins the most ancient bear the Phoenician 
inscription abdrt with the head of Heracles (Melkarth) and a 
tunny-fish; those of Tiberius (who seems to have made the 
place a colony) show the chief temple of the town with two 
tunny-fish erect in the form of columns. For inscriptions re¬ 
lating to the Roman municipality see C.I.L. ii. 267. 

ABDERA, a town on the coast of Thrace near the mouth of 
the Nestos, and almost opposite Thasos. Its mythical founda¬ 
tion was attributed to Heracles, its historical to a colony from 
Clazomenae in the 7th century b.c. But its prosperity dates 
from S44 B.c., when the majority of the people of Teos migrated 
to Abdera after the Ionian revolt to escape the Persian yoke 
(Herod, i. 168); the chief coin type, a gryphon, is identical 
with that of Teos; the coinage is noted for the beauty and 
variety of its reverse types. The town seems to have declined 
in importance after the middle of the 4th century. The air of 
Abdera was proverbial as causing stupidity; but among its 
citizens was the philosopher Democritus. The ruins of the 
town may still be seen on Cape Balastra; they cover seven 
small hills, and extend from an eastern to a western harbour; 
on the S.W. hills are the remains of the medieval settlement of 
Polystylon. 

MittheU. d. deutsch. Inst. Athens, xii. (1887), p. 161 (Regel); 
Mem. de t'Acad. des Inscriptions , xxxix. 211; K. F. Hermann, Ges. 
Abh. 90-111, 370 ff. 

ABDICATION (Lat. abdicatio, disowning, renouncing, from 
ah, from, and dicare, to declare, to proclaim as not belonging 
to one), the act whereby a person in office renounces and gives 
up the same before the expiry of the time for which it is held. 
In Roman law, the term is especially applied to the disowning 
of a member of a family, as the disinheriting of a son, but the 
word is seldom used except in the sense of surrendering the 
supreme power in a state. Despotic sovereigns are at liberty 
to divest themselves of their powers at any time, but it is other¬ 
wise with a limited monarchy. The throne of Great Britain 
cannot be lawfully abdicated unless with the consent of the two 
Houses of Parliament. When James II., after throwing the great 
seal into the Thames, fled to France in 1688, he did not formally 
resign the crown, and the question was discussed in parliament 
whether he had forfeited the throne or had abdicated. The 
latter designation was agreed on, for in a full assembly of the 
Lords and Commons, met in convention, it was resolved, in 
spite of James’s protest, “ that King James II. having endea¬ 
voured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract between king and people, and, by the 
advice of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of 
this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
throne is thereby vacant.” The Scottish parliament pronounced 
a decree of forfeiture and deposition. Among the most memor¬ 
able abdications of antiquity may be mentioned that of Sulla 
the dictator, 79 b.c., and that of the Emperor Diocletian, a.d. 
305. The following is a list of the more important abdications 
of later times:— 


Benedict IX., pope. 

Stephen II. of Hungary. 

Albert (the Bear) of Brandenburg . 

Ladislaus III. of Poland. 

Celestine V., pope. 

John Baliol of Scotland. 

John Cantacuzene, emperor of the East 

Richard II. of England. 

John XXIII., pope. 

Erie VII. of Denmark and XIII. of Sweden 
Murad II., Ottoman Sultan . 

Charles V., emperor. 

Christina of Sweden. 

John Casimir of Poland . . 


. -. 1048 

. . 1131 

. . 1169 

1206 

Dec. 13, 1294 
1296 
1355 

Sept. 29, 1399 
. . 1415 

• • 1439 

1444 and 1445 

• • 1556 

1654 
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James II. of England. 

Frederick Augustus of Poland .... 

Philip V. of Spain. 

Victor Amadeus II. of Sardinia .... 
Ahmed III., Sultan of Turkey .... 

Charles of Naples (on accession to throne of Spain) 

Stanislaus II. of Poland. 

Charles Emanuel IV. of Sardinia .... 

Charles IV. of Spain. 

Joseph Bonaparte of Naples. 

Gustavus IV. of Sweden. 

Louis Bonaparte of Holland. 

Napoleon I., French Emperor . April 4, 1814, and 

Victor Emanuel of Sardinia. 

Charles X. of France. 

Pedro of Brazil 1 . 

Miguel of Portgual. 

William I. of Holland. 

Louis Philippe, king of the French 

Louis Charles of Bavaria. 

Ferdinand of Austria. 

Charles Albert of Sardinia. 

Leopold II. of Tuscany. 

Isabella II. of Spain. 

Amadeus I. of Spain. 

Alexander of Bulgaria. 

Milan of Servia. 


1704 

' 1724 

1730 
1730 
1759 

-, - 1795 

June 4, 1802 
Mar. 19, 1808 
June 6, 1808 
Mar. 29, 1809 
July 2, 1810 
June 22, 1815 
Mar. 13, 1821 
Aug. 2, 1830 
April 7, 1831 
May 26, 1834 
Oct. 7, 1840 
Feb. 24, 1848 
Mar. 21, 1848 
Dec. 2, 1848 
Mar. 23, 1849 
July 21, 1859 
June 25, 1870 
Feb. II, 1873 
Sept. 7, 1886 
Mar. 6, 1889 


ABDOMEN (a Latin word, either from abdere, to hide, or from 
a form adipomen, from adeps, fat), the belly, the region of the 
body containing most of Hie digestive organs. (See for ana¬ 
tomical details the articles Alimentary Canal, and Anatomy, 
Superficial and Artistic.) 

Abdominal Surgery. —The diseases affecting this region 
are dealt with generally in the article Digestive Organs, and 
under their own names ( e.g. Appendicitis). The term “ ab¬ 
dominal surgery ” covers generally the operations which involve 
opening the abdominal cavity, and in modern times this field of 
work has been greatly extended. In this Encyclopaedia the 
surgery of each abdominal organ is dealt with, for the most 
part, in connexion with the anatomical description of that 
organ (see Stomach, Kidney, Liver, &c.); but here the general 
principles of abdominal surgery may be discussed. 

Exploratory Laparotomy .—In many cases of serious intra¬ 
abdominal disease it is impossible for the surgeon to say exactly 
what is wrong without making an incision and introducing his 
finger, or, if need be, his hand among the intestines. With due 
care this is not a perilous or serious procedure, and the great ad¬ 
vantage appertaining to it is daily being more fully recognized. 
It was Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, the American physiologist 
and poet, who remarked that one cannot say of what wood a 
table is made without lifting up the cloth; so also it is often 
impossible to say what is wrong inside the abdomen without 
making an opening into it. When an opening is made in such 
circumstances—provided only it is done soon enough—the 
successful treatment of the case often becomes a simple matter. 
An exploratory operation, therefore, should be promptly resorted 
to as a means of diagnosis, and not left as a last resource till the 
outlook is well-nigh hopeless. 

It is probable that if the question were put to any experienced 
hospital surgeon if he had often had cause to regret having 
advised recourse to an exploratory operation on the abdomen, 
his answer would be in the negative, but that, on the other hand, 
he had not infrequently had cause to regret that he had not 
resorted to it, post-mortem examination having shown that if 
only he had insisted on an exploration being made, some band, 
some adhesion, some tumour, some abscess might have been 
satisfactorily dealt with, which, left unsuspected in the dark 
cavity, was accountable for the death. A physician by himself 
is helpless in these cases. 

Much of the rapid advance which has of late been made in 
the results of abdominal surgery is due to the improved rela¬ 
tionship which exists between the public and the surgical pro¬ 
fession. In former days it was not infrequently said, “ If a 
surgeon is called in he is sure to operate.” Not only have the 

1 Pedro had succeeded to the throne of Portugal in 1826, but 
abdicated it at once in favour of his daughter. 
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public said this, but even physicians have been known to suggest 
it, and have indeed used the equivocal expression, the “ apothe¬ 
osis of surgery,” in connexion with the operative treatment- of 
a serious abdominal lesion. But fortunately the public have 
found out that the surgeon, being an honest man, does not 
advise operation unless he believes that it is necessary or, at 
any rate, highly advisable. And this happy discovery has led 
to much more confidence being placed in his decision. It has 
truly been said that a surgeon is a physician who can operate, 
and the public have begun to realize the fact that it is useless 
to try to relieve an acute abdominal lesion by diet or drugs. 
Not many years ago cases of acute, obscure or chronic affections 
of the abdomen which were admitted into hospital were sent 
as a matter of course into the medical wards, and after the 
effect of drugs had been tried with expectancy and failure, the 
services of a surgeon were called in. In acute cases this delay 
spoilt all surgical chances, and the idea was more widely spread 
that surgery, after all, was a poor handmaid to medicine. But 
now things are different. Acute or obscure abdominal cases are 
promptly relegated to the surgical wards; the surgeon is at once 
sent for, and if operation is thought desirable it is performed 
without any delay. The public have found that the surgeon is 
not a reckless operator, but a man who can take a broad view 
of a case in all its bearings. And so it has come about that the 
results of operations upon the interior of the abdomen have 
been improving day by day. And doubtless they will continue 
to improve. 

A great impetus was given to the surgery of wounded, morti¬ 
fied or diseased pieces of intestine by the introduction from 
Chicago of an ingenious contrivance named, after the inventor, 
Murphy’s button. This consists of a short nickel-plated tube in 
two pieces, which are rapidly secured in the divided ends of the 
bowel, and in such a manner that when the pieces are subse¬ 
quently “ married ” the adjusted ends of the bowel are securely 
fixed together and the canal rendered practicable. In the course 
of time the button loosens itself into the interior of the bowel 
and comes away with the alvine evacuation. In many other 
cases the use of the button has proved convenient and successful, 
as in the establishment of a permanent communication between. 
the stomach and the small intestine when the ordinary gateway 
between these parts of the alimehtary canal is obstructed by 
an irremovable malignant growth; between two parts of the 
small intestine so that some obstruction may be passed; be¬ 
tween small and large intestine. The operative procedure goes 
by the name of short-circuiting; it enables the contents of the 
bowel to get beyond an obstruction. In this way also a perma¬ 
nent working communication can be set up between the gall¬ 
bladder, or a dilated bile-duct, and the neighbouring small 
intestine—the last-named operation bears the precise but 
very clumsy name of choledocoduodenostomy. By the use of 
Murphy’s ingenious apparatus the communication of two parts 
can be secured in the shortest possible space of time, and this, 
in many of the cases in which it is resorted to, is of the greatest 
importance. But there is this against the method—that some¬ 
times ulceration occurs around the rim of the metal button, 
whilst at others the loosened metal causes annoyance in its 
passage along the alimentary canal. Some surgeons therefore 
prefer to use a bobbin of decalcified bone or similar soft material, 
while others rely upon direct suturing of the parts. The last- 
named method is gradually increasing in popularity, and of 
course, when time and circumstances permit, it is the ideal 
method of treatment. The cause of death in the case of intestinal 
obstruction is usually due to the blood being poisoned by the 
absorption of the products of decomposition of the fluid contents 
of the bowel above the obstruction. It is now the custom, 
therefore, for the surgeon to complete his operation for the relief 
of obstruction by drawing out a loop of the distended bowel, 
incising and evacuating it, and then carefully suturing and 
returning it. The surgeon who first recognized the lethal effect 
of the absorption of this stagnant fluid—or, at any rate, who 
first suggested the proper method of treating it—was Lawson 
Tait of Birmingham, who on the occurrence of grave symptoms 


after operating on the abdomen gave small, repeated doses of 
Epsom salts to wash away the harmful liquids of the bowel 
and to enable it at the same time to empty itself of the 
ghS, which, by distending the intestines, was interfering with 
respiration and circulation. 

Amongst still more recent improvements in abdominal 
surgery may be mentioned the placing of the patient in the 
sitting position as soon as practicable after the operation, and 
the slow administration of a hot saline solution into the lower 
bowel; or, in the more desperate cases, of injecting pints of 
this “ normal saline ” fluid into the loose tissue of the armpit. 
Hot water thus administered or injected is quickly taken into 
the blood, increasing its volume, diluting its impurities and 
quenching the great thirst which is so marked a symptom in 
this condition. 

Gunshot Wounds of the Abdomen— -If a revolver bullet passes 
through the abdomen, the coils of intestine are likely to be 
traversed by it in several places. If the bullet be small arid, by 
chance, surgically clean, it is possible that the openings may 
tightly close up behind it so that no leakage takes place into 
the general peritoneal cavity. If increasing collapse suggests 
that serious bleeding is occurring within the abdomen, the cavity 
is opened forthwith and a thorough exploration made. When 
it is uncertain if the bowel has been traversed or not, it is Well 
to wait before opening the abdomen, due preparation being 
made for performing that operation on the first appearance of 
symptoms indicative of perforation having occurred. Small 
perforating wounds of the bowel are treated by such suturing 
as the circumstances may suggest, the interior of the abdominal 
cavity being rendered as free from septic micro-organisms as 
possible. It is by the malign influence of such germs that a 
fatal issue is determined in the case of an abdominal wound, 
whether inflicted by firearms or by a pointed weapon. If 
aseptic procedure can be promptly resorted to and thoroughly 
carried out, abdominal wounds do well, but these essentials 
cannot be obtained upon the field of battle. When after an 
action wounded men come pouring into the field-hospital, the 
many cannot be kept waiting whilst preparations are being 
made for the thorough carrying out of a prolonged aseptic 
abdominal operation upon a solitary case. Experience' in the 
South African war of 1899-1902 showed that Mauser bullets 
could pierce coils of intestine and leave the soldiers in such a 
condition that, if treated by mere “expectancy,” more than 
50 % recovered, whereas if operations were resorted to, fatal 
septic peritonitis was likely to ensue. In the close proximity of 
the fight, where time, assistants, pure water, towels, lotions 
and other necessaries for carrying out a thoroughly aseptic 
operation cannot be forthcoming, gunshot wounds of the ab¬ 
domen had best not be interfered with. 

Stabs of the abdomen are serious if they have penetrated the 
abdominal wall, as, at the time of injury, septic germs may 
have been introduced, or the bowel may have been wounded. 
In either case a fatal inflammation of the peritoneum may be 
set up. It is inadvisable to probe a wound in order to find out 
if the belly-cavity has been penetrated, as the probe itself might 
carry inwards septic germs. In case of doubt it is better to en¬ 
large the wound in order to determine its depth, and to disinfect 
and close it if it be non-penetrating. If, however, the belly- 
cavity has been opened, the neighbouring pieces of bowel should 
be examined, cleansed and, if need be, sutured. Should there 
have been an escape of the contents of the bowel the “ toilet of 
the peritoneum ” would be duly made, and a drainage-tube 
would be left in. If the stab had injured a large blood-vessel 
either of the abdominal cavity, or of the liver or of some other 
organ, the bleeding would be arrested by ligature or suture, 
and the extravasated blood sponged out. Before the days of 
antiseptic surgery, and of exploratory abdominal operations, 
these cases were generally allowed to drift to almost certain 
death, unrecognized and almost untreated; at the present time 
a large number of them are saved. 

Intussusception. —This is a terribly fatal disease of infants 'and 
children, in which a piece of bowel slips into, and is gripped by, 
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the piece next below it. Formerly it was generally the custom 
to endeavour to reduce the invagination by passing air or water 
up the rectum under pressure—a speculative method of treat¬ 
ment which sometimes ended in a fatal rupture of the distended 
bowel, and often—one might almost say generally —failed to do 
what was expected of it. The teaching of modern surgery is 
that a small incision into the abdomen and a prompt withdrawal 
of the invaginated piece of bowel can be trusted to do all that, 
.and more than, injection can effect, without blindly risking a 
rupture of the bowel. It is certain that when the surgeon is 
unable to unravel the bowel with his fingers gently applied to 
the parts themselves, no speculative distension of the bowel 
could have been effective. But the outlook in these distressing 
cases, even when the operation is promptly resorted to, is ex¬ 
tremely grave, because of the intensity of the shock which the 
intussusception and resulting strangulation entail. Still, every 
operation gives them by far the best chance. 

Cancer of the Intestine. —With the introduction of aseptic 
methods of operating, it has been found that the surgeon can 
reach the bowel through the peritoneum easily and safely. With 
the peritoneum opened, moreover, he can explore the diseased 
bowel and deal with it as circumstances suggest.. If the can¬ 
cerous mass is fairly movable the affected piece of bowel is 
excised and the cut ends are spliced together, and the continuity 
uf the alimentary -Canal is permanently re-established. Thus 
in the case of cancer of the large intestine which is not too far 
advanced, the surgeon expects to be able not only to relieve 
the obstruction of the bowel, but actually to cure the patient 
of his disease. When the lowest part of the bowel was found 
to be occupied by a cancerous obstruction, the surgeon used 
formerly to secure an easy escape for the contents of the bowel 
by making an opening into the colon in the left loin. But in 
recent years this operation of lumbar colotomy has been almost 
entirely replaced by opening the colon in the left groin. This 
operation of inguinal colotomy is usually divided into two stages: 
a loop of the large intestine is first drawn out through the ab¬ 
dominal wound and secured by stitches, and a few days after¬ 
wards, when it is firmly glued in place by adhesive inflammation, 
it is cut across, so that subsequently the motions can no longer 
find their way into the bowel below the artificial anus. If at 
the first stage of the operation symptoms of obstruction are 
urgent, one of the ingenious glass tubes with a rubber conduit, 
which Mr F. T. Paul has invented, may be forthwith introduced 
into the distended bowel, so that the contents may be allowed 
to escape without fear of soiling the peritoneum or even the 
surface-wound. (E. O.*) 

ABDUCTION (Lat. abductio, abducere, to lead away), a law 
term denoting the forcible or fraudulent removal of a person, 
limited by custom to the case where a woman is the victim. 
In the case of men or children, it has been usual to substitute 
the term kidnapping ( q.v .). The old English laws against abduc¬ 
tion, generally contemplating its object as the possession of an 
heiress and her fortune, have been repealed by the Offences 
against the Person Act 1861, which makes it felony for any one 
from motives of lucre to take away or detain against her will, 
with intent to marry or carnally know her, &c., any woman 
of any age who has any interest in any real or personal estate, 
or is an heiress presumptive, or co-heiress, or presumptive next 
of kin to any one having such an interest; or for any one to 
cause such a woman to be married or carnally known by any 
other person; or for any one with such intent to allure, take 
away, or detain any such woman under the age of twenty-one, 
out of the possession and against the will of her parents or 
guardians. By s. 54, forcible taking away or detention against 
her will of any woman of any age with like intent is felony. 
The same act makes abduction without even any such intent a 
misdemeanour, where an unmarried girl under the age of six¬ 
teen is unlawfully taken out of the possession and against the 
will of her parents or guardians. In such a case the girl’s con¬ 
sent is immaterial, nor is it a defence that the person charged 
reasonably believed that the girl was sixteen or over. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 1885 made still more stringent 
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provisions with reference to abduction by making the procura¬ 
tion or attempted procuration of any virtuous female under 
the age of twenty-one years a misdemeanour, as well as the 
abduction of any girl under eighteen years of age with the intent 
that she shall be carnally known, or the detaining of any female 
against her will on any premises, with intent to have, or that 
another person may have, carnal knowledge of her. In Scotland, 
where there is no statutory adjustment, abduction is similarly 
dealt with by practice. 

ABD-UL-AZIZ (1830-1876), sultan of Turkey, son of Sultan 
Mahmud II., was born on the 9th of February 1830, and suc¬ 
ceeded his brother Abd-ul-Mejid in 1861. His personal in¬ 
terference in government affairs was not very marked, and 
extended to little more than taking astute advantage of the 
constant issue of State loans during his reign to acquire wealth, 
which was squandered in building useless palaces and in other 
futile ways: he is even said to have profited, by means of 
“bear” sales, from the default on the Turkish debt in 1875 
and the consequent fall in prices. Another source of revenue 
was afforded by Ismail Pasha, the khedive of Egypt, who paid 
heavily in bakshish for the firman of 1866, by which the succes¬ 
sion to the khedivate was made hereditary from father to son 
in direct line and in order of primogeniture, as well as for the 
subsequent firmans of 1867, 1869 and 1872 extending the 
khedive’s prerogatives. It is, however, only fair to add that 
the sultan was doubtless influenced by the desire to bring 
about a similar change in the succession to the Ottoman 
throne and to ensure the succession after him of his eldest 
son, Yussuf Izz-ed-din. Abd-ul-Aziz visited Europe in 1867. 
being the first Ottoman sultan to do so, and was made a Knight 
of the Garter by Queen Victoria. In 1869 he received the visits 
of the emperor of Austria, the .Empress Eugenie and other 
foreign princes, on their way to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and King Edward VII., while prince of Wales, twice visited 
Constantinople during his reign. The mis-government and 
financial straits of the country brought on the outbreak of 
Mussulman discontent and fanaticism which eventually culmi¬ 
nated in the murder of two consuls at Salonica and in the 
“Bulgarian atrocities,” and cost Abd-ul-Aziz his throne. His 
deposition on the 30th of May 1876 was hailed with joy through¬ 
out Turkey; a fortnight later he was found dead in the palace 
where he was confined, and trustworthy medical evidence 
attributed his death to suicide. Six children survived him: 
Prince Yussuf Izz-ed-din, born 1857; Princess Saliha, wife of 
Kurd Ismail Pasha; Princess Nazimfi, wife of Khalid Pasha; 
Prince Abd-ul-Mejid, born 1869; Prince Seif-ed-din, born 
1876; Princess Emine, wife of Mahommed Bey; Prince Shefket, 
born 1872, died 1899. 

ABD-UL-HAMID I. 1(1725-1789), sultan of Turkey, son of 
Ahmed III., succeeded his brother Mustafa III. in 1773. Long 
confinement in the palace aloof from state affairs had left him 
pious, God-fearing and pacific in disposition. At his accession 
the financial straits of the treasury were such that the usual 
donative could not be given to the janissaries. War was, how¬ 
ever, forced on him, and less than a year after his accession the 
complete defeat, of the Turks at Kozluja led to the treaty of 
Kuchuk Kainarji (21st July 1774), the most disastrous, especially 
in its after effects, that Turkey has ever been obliged to con¬ 
clude. • (See Turkey.) Slight successes in Syria and the Morea 
against rebellious outbreaks there could not compensate for the 
loss of the Crimea, which Russia soon showed that she meant 
to absorb entirely. In 1787 war was again declared against 
Russia, joined in the following year by Austria, Joseph II. being 
entirely won over to Catherine, whom he accompanied in her 
triumphal progress in the Crimea. Turkey held her own against 
the Austrians, but in 1788 Ochakov fell to the Russians. Four 
months later, on the 7th of April 1789, the sultan died, aged 
sixty-four. 

ABD-UL-HAMID II. (1842- ), sultan of Turkey, son of 

Sultan Abd-ul-Mejid, was born on the 21st of September 1842. 
and succeeded to the throne on the deposition of his brother 
Murad V., on the 31st of August 1876. He accompanied hig 
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uncle S.ultaft Abd-ul-Aziz bh bis Visit to England and France 
in 1867. At his accession spectators were struck by the fearless 
manner in which he rode, practically unattended, on his way to 
be girt with the sword of Eyub. He was supposed to be of 
liberal principles, and the more conservative of his subjects 
were for some years after his accession inclined to regard him 
with suspicion as a too ardent reformer. But the circumstances 
of the country at his accession were ill adapted for liberal 
developments. Default in the public funds and an empty 
treasury, the insurrection in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, the 
war with Servia and Montenegro, the feeling aroused throughout 
Europe by the methods adopted in stamping out the Bulgarian 
rebellion, all combined to prove to the new sultan that he could 
expect little aid from the Powers. But, still clinging to the 
groundless belief, for which British statesmen had, of late at 
least, afforded Turkey no justification, that Great Britain at 
all events would support him, he obstinately refused to give ear 
to the pressing requests of the Powers that the necessary reforms 
should be instituted. The international Conference which met 
at Constantinople towards the end of 1876 was, indeed, startled 
by the salvo of guns heralding the promulgation of a constitu¬ 
tion, but the demands of the Conference were rejected, in spite 
of the solemn warnings addressed to the sultan by the Powers; 
Midhat Pasha, the author of the constitution, was exiled; and 
soon afterwards Jus work was suspended, though figuring to this 
day on the Statute-Book. Early in 1877 the disastrous war 
with Russia followed. The hard terms, embodied in the treaty 
of San Stefano, to which Abd-ul-Hamid was forced to consent, 
were to some extent amended at Berlin, thanks in the main 
to British diplomacy (see Europe, History)-, but by this time 
the sultan had lost all confidence in England, and thought that 
he discerned in Germany, whose supremacy was evidenced in 
his eyes by her capital being selected as the meeting-place of 
the Congress, the future friend of Turkey. He hastened to 
employ Germans for the reorganization of his finances and his 
army, and set to work in the determination to maintain his 
empire in spite of the difficulties surrounding him, to resist the 
encroachments of foreigners, and to take gradually the reins 
of absolute power into his own hands, being animated by a 
profound distrust, not unmerited, of his ministers. Financial 
embarrassments forced him to consent to a foreign control 
over the Debt, and the decree of December 1881, whereby 
many of the revenues of the empire were handed over to the 
Public Debt Administration for the benefit of the bondholders, 
was a sacrifice of principle to which he could only have con¬ 
sented with the greatest reluctance. Trouble in Egypt, where 
a discredited khedive had to be deposed, trouble on the Greek 
frontier and in Montenegro, where the Powers were determined 
that the decisions of the Berlin Congress should be carried into 
effect, were more or less satisfactorily got over. In his attitude 
towards Arabi, the would-be saviour of Egypt, Abd-ul-Hamid 
showed less than his usual astuteness, and the resulting con¬ 
solidation of England’s hold over the country contributed still 
further to his estrangement from Turkey’s old ally. The union 
in 1885 of Bulgaria with Eastern Rumelia, the severance of 
which had been the great triumph of the Berlin Congress, was 
another blow. Few people south of the Balkans dreamed that 
Bulgaria could be anything but a Russian province, and appre¬ 
hension was entertained of the results of the union until it was 
seen that Russia really and entirely disapproved of it. Then 
the best was made of it, and for some years the sultan preserved 
towards Bulgaria an attitude skilfully calculated so as to avoid 
runningcounter either to Russian or to German wishes. Germany’s 
friendship was not entirely disinterested, and had to be fostered 
with a railway or loan concession from time to time, until in 
1&99 the great object aimed at, the Bagdad railway, was con¬ 
ceded. Meanwhile, aided by docile instruments., the sultan had 
succeeded in reducing his ministers to the position of secretaries, 
and in conoentrating the whole administration of the country 
into his own hands at Yildiz. But internal dissension was not 
thereby lessened. Crete was constantly in turmoil, the Greeks 
were dissatisfied, and from about 1890 the Armenians began a 


violent agitation with a view to obtaining the reforms promised 
them at Berlin. Minor troubles had occurred in 1892 and 1893 
at Marsovan and Tokat. In 1894 a more serious rebellion in 
the mountainous region of Sassun was ruthlessly stamped out; 
the Powers insistently demanded reforms, the eventual grant 
of which in the autumn of 1895 was the signal for a series of 
massacres, brought on in part by the injudicious and threaten¬ 
ing acts of the victims, and extending over many months and 
throughout Asia Minor, as well as in the capital itself. The 
reforms became more or less a dead letter. Crete indeed profited 
by the grant of extended privileges, but these did not satisfy its 
turbulent population, and early in 1897 a Greek expedition 
sailed to unite the island to Greece. War followed, in which 
Turkey was easily successful and gained a small rectification of 
frontier; then a few months later Crete was taken over “ en 
depot ” by the Four Powers—Germany and Austria not partici¬ 
pating,—and Prince George of Greece was appointed their 
mandatory. In the next year the sultan received the visit of 
the German emperor and empress. 

Abd-ul-Hamid had always resisted the pressure of the European 
Powers to the last moment, in order to seem to yield only to over¬ 
whelming force, while posing as the champion of Islam against 
aggressive Christendom. The Panislamic propaganda was en¬ 
couraged; the privileges of foreigners in the Ottoman Empire— 
often an obstacle to government—were curtailed; the new railway 
to the Holy Places was pressed on, and emissaries were sent to dis¬ 
tant countries preaching Islam and the caliph’s supremacy. This 
appeal to Moslem sentiment was, however, powerless against the 
disaffection due to perennial misgovemment. In Mesopotamia 
and Yemen disturbance was endemic; nearer home, a semblance 
of loyalty was maintained in the army and among the Mussulman 
population by a system of delation and espionage, and by whole¬ 
sale arrests ; while, obsessed by terror of assassination, the sultan 
withdrew himself into fortified seclusion in the palace of Yildiz. 

The national humiliation of the situation in Macedonia 
{q.v.), together with the resentment in the army against the 
palace spies and informers, at last brought matters to a crisis. 
The remarkable revolution associated with the names of Niazi 
Bey and Enver Bey, the young Turk leaders, and the Com¬ 
mittee of Union and Progress is described elsewhere (see Turkey: 
History)-, here it must suffice to say that Abd-ul-Hamid, on 
learning of the threat of the Salonica troops to march on Con¬ 
stantinople (July 23), at once capitulated. On the 24th an 
trade announced the restoration of the suspended constitution 
of 1875; next day, further iradis abolished espionage and the 
censorship, and ordered the release of political prisoners. On 
the 10th of December the sultan opened the Turkish parlia¬ 
ment with a speech from the throne in which he said that the 
first parliament had been “ temporarily dissolved until the 
education of the people had been brought to a sufficiently high 
level by the extension of instruction throughout the empire.” 

The correct attitude of the sultan did not save him from 
the suspicion of intriguing with the powerful reactionary ele¬ 
ments in the state, a suspicion confirmed by his attitude to¬ 
wards the counter-revolution of the 13 th of April, when an 
insurrection of the soldiers and the Moslem populace of the 
capital overthrew the committee and the ministry. The com¬ 
mittee, restored by the Salonica troops, now decided on Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s deposition, and on the 27 th of April his brother 
Reshid Effendi was proclaimed sultan as Mahommed V. The 
ex-sultan was conveyed into dignified captivity at Salonica. 

ABD-UL-MEJID (1823-1861), sultan of Turkey, was born on 
the 23rd of April 1823, and succeeded his father Mahmud II. 
on the 2nd of July 1839. Mahmud appears to have been unable 
to effect the reforms he desired in the mode of educating his 
children, so that his son received no better education than that 
given, according to use and wont, to Turkish princes in the 
harem. When Abd-ul-Mejid succeeded to the throne, the 
affairs of Turkey were in an extremely critical state. At the 
very time his father died, the news was on its way to Constanti¬ 
nople that the Turkish army had been signally defeated at 
Nezib by that of the rebel Egyptian viceroy, Mehemet Ah; 
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and the Turkish fleet was at the same time on its way to Alex¬ 
andria, where it was handed over by its commander, Ahmed 
Pasha, to the same enemy, on the pretext that the young sultan’s 
advisers were sold to Russia. But through the intervention of 
the European Powers Mehemet Ah was obliged to come to terms, 
and the Ottoman empire was saved. (See Mehemet Ali.) In 
compliance with his father’s express instructions, Abd-ul-Mejid 
set at once about carrying out the reforms to which Mahmud 
had devoted himself. In November 1839 was proclaimed an 
edict, known as the Hatt-i-sherif of Gulhane, consolidating 
and enforcing these reforms, which was supplemented at the 
close of the Crimean war by a similar statute issued in February 
1856. By these enactments it was provided that all classes of 
the sultan’s subjects should have security for their lives and 
property; that taxes should be fairly imposed and justice 
impartially administered; and that all should have full religious 
liberty and equal civil rights. The scheme met with keen 
opposition from the Mussulman governing classes and the ulema, 
or privileged religious teachers, and was but partially put in 
force, especially in the remoter parts of the empire; and more 
than one conspiracy was formed against the sultan’s life on 
account of it. Of the other measures of reform promoted by 
Abd-ul-Mejid the more important were—the reorganization of the 
army (1843-1844), the institution of a council of public instruc¬ 
tion (1846), the abolition of an odious and unfairly imposed 
capitation tax, the repression of slave trading, and various pro¬ 
visions for the better administration of the public service and 
for the advancement of commerce. For the public history of 
his times—the disturbances and insurrections in different parts 
of his dominions throughout his reign, and the great war suc¬ 
cessfully carried on against Russia by Turkey, and by England, 
France and Sardinia, in the interest of Turkey (1853-1856)— 
see Turkey, and Crimean War. When Kossuth and others 
sought refuge in Turkey, after the failure of the Hungarian 
rising in 1849, the sultan was called on by Austria and Russia 
to surrender them, but boldly and determinedly refused. It is 
to his credit, too, that he would not allow the conspirators 
against his own life to be put to death. He bore the character 
of being a kind and honourable man, if somewhat weak,and 
easily led. Against this, however, must be set down his ex¬ 
cessive extravagance, especially towards the end of his life. 
He died on the 25th of June 1861, and was succeeded by his 
brother, Abd-ul-Aziz, as the oldest survivor of the family of 
Osman. He left several sons, of whom two, Murad V. and 
Abd-ul-Hamid II., eventually succeeded to the throne. In his 
reign was begun.the reckless system of foreign loans, carried to 
excess in the ensuing reign, and culminating in default, which 
led to the alienation of European sympathy from Turkey and, 
indirectly, to the dethronement and death of Abd-ul-Aziz. 

ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN, amir of Afghanistan (c. 1844- 
1901), was the son of Afzul Khan, who was the eldest son of 
Dost Mahomed Khan, the famous amir, by whose success in 
war the Barakzai family established their dynasty in the ruler- 
ship of Afghanistan. Before his death at Herat, 9th June 1863, 
Dost Mahomed had nominated as his successor Shere Ali, his 
third son, passing over the two elder brothers, Afzul Khan and 
Azim Khan; and at first the new amir was quietly recognized. 
But after a few months Afzul Khan raised an insurrection in 
the northern province, between the Hindu Kush mountains and 
the Oxus, where he had been governing when his father died; 
and then began a fierce contest for power among the sons of 
Dost Mahomed, which lasted for nearly five years. In this 
war, which resembles in character, and in its striking vicissitudes, 
the English War of the Roses at the end of the 15 th century, 
Abdur Rahman soon became distinguished for ability and daring 
energy. Although his father, Afzul Khan, who had none of 
these qualities, came to terms with the Amir Shere Ali, the 
son’s behaviour in the northern province soon excited the amir’s 
suspicion, and Abdur Rahman, when he was summoned to 
Kabul, fled across the Oxus into Bokhara. Shere Ali threw 
Afzul Khan into prison, and a serious revolt followed in south 
Afghanistan; but the amir had scarcely suppressed it by 
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winning a desperate battle, when Abdur Rahman’s reappear¬ 
ance in the north was a signal for a mutiny of the troops stationed 
in those parts and a gathering of armed bands to his standard. 
After some delay and desultory fighting, he and his uncle, Azim 
Khan, occupied Kabul (March 1866). The amir Shere Ali 
marched up against them from Kandahar; but in the battle 
that ensued at Sheikhabad on 10th May he was deserted by a 
large body of his troops, and after his signal defeat Abdur 
Rahman released his father, Afzul Khan, from prison in Ghazni, 
and installed him upon the throne as amir of Afghanistan. 
Notwithstanding the new amir’s incapacity, and some jealousy 
between the real leaders, Abdur Rahman and his uncle, they 
again routed Shere Ali’s forces, and occupied Kandahar in 1867; 
and when at the end of that year Afzul Khan died, Azim Khan 
succeeded to the rulership, with Abdur Rahman as his governor 
in the northern province. But towards the end of 1868 Shere 
Ah’s return, and a general rising in his favour, resulting in 
their defeat at Tinah Khan on the 3rd of January 1869, forced 
them both to seek refuge in Persia, whence Abdur Rahman pro¬ 
ceeded afterwards to place himself under Russian protection at 
Samarkand. Azim died in Persia in October 1869. 

This brief account of the conspicuous part taken by Abdur 
Rahman in an eventful war, at the beginning of which he was 
not more than twenty years old, has been given to show the 
rough school that brought out his qualities of resource and 
fortitude, and the political capacity needed for rulership in 
Afghanistan. He lived in exile for eleven years, until on the 
death, in 1879, of Shere Ali, who had retired from Kabul when 
the British armies entered Afghanistan, the Russian governor- 
general at Tashkent sent for Abdur Rahman, and pressed him 
to try his fortunes once more across the Oxus. In March 1880 
a report reached India that he was in northern Afghanistan; 
and the governor-general, Lord Lytton, opened communications 
with him to the effect that the British government were pre¬ 
pared to withdraw their troops, and to recognize Abdur Rahman 
as amir of Afghanistan, with the exception of Kandahar and some 
districts adjacent. After some negotiations, an interview took 
place between him and Mr (afterwards Sir) Lepel Griffin, the 
diplomatic representative at Kabul of the Indian government, 
who described Abdur Rahman as a man of middle height, with 
an exceedingly intelligent face and frank and courteous manners, 
shrewd and able in conversation on the business in hand. A. 
the durbar on the 22nd of July 1880, Abdur Rahman was official^ 
recognized as amir, granted assistance in arms and money, and 
promised, in case of unprovoked foreign aggression, such further 
aid as might be necessary to repel it, provided that he followed 
British advice in regard to his external relations. The evacua¬ 
tion of Afghanistan was settled on the terms proposed, and in 
1881 the British troops also made over Kandahar to the new 
amir; but Ayub Khan, one of Shere Ali’s sons, marched upon 
that city from Herat, defeated Abdur Rahman’s troops, and 
occupied the place in July. This serious reverse roused the 
amir, who had not at first displayed much activity. He led a 
force from Kabul, met Ayub’s army close to Kandahar, and the 
complete victory which he there won forced Ayub Khan to fly 
into Persia. From that time Abdur Rahman was fairly seated 
on the throne at Kabul, and in the course of the next few years 
he consolidated his dominion over all Afghanistan, suppress¬ 
ing insurrections by a sharp and relentless use of his despotic 
authority. Against the severity of his measures the powerful 
Ghilzai tribe revolted, and were crushed by the end of 1887. 
In that year Ayub Khan made a fruitless inroad from Persia; 
and in 1888 the amir’s cousin, Ishak Khan, rebelled against 
him in the north; but these two enterprises came to nothing. 

In 1885, at the moment when (see Afghanistan) the amir 
was in conference with the British viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in 
India, the news came of a collision between Russian and Afghan 
troops at Panjdeh, over a disputed point in the demarcation 
of the north-western frontier of Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman’s 
attitude at this critical juncture is a good example of his political 
sagacity. To one who had been a man of war from his youth 
up, who had won and lost many fights, the rout of a detachment 
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and the forcible seizure of some debateable frontier lands was 
an untoward incident; but it was no sufficent reason for calling 
upon the British, although they had guaranteed his territory’s 
integrity, to vindicate his rights by hostilities which would 
certainly bring upon him a Russian invasion from the north, 
and would compel his British allies to throw an army into 
Afghanistan from the south-east. His interest lay in keeping 
powerful neighbours, whether friends or foes, outside his king¬ 
dom. He knew this to be the only policy that would be sup¬ 
ported by the Afghan nation; and although for some time a 
rupture with Russia seemed imminent, while the Indian govern¬ 
ment made ready for that contingency, the amir’s reserved and 
circumspect tone in the consultations with him helped to turn 
the balance between peace and war, and substantially conduced 
towards a pacific solution. Abdur Rahman left on those who 
met him in India the impression of a clear-headed man of action, 
with great self-reliance and hardihood, not without indications 
of the implacable severity that too often marked his administra¬ 
tion. His investment with the insignia of the highest grade of 
the Order of the Star of India appeared to give him much 
pleasure. 

From the end of 1888 the amir passed eighteen months in 
his northern provinces bordering upon the Oxiis, where he was 
engaged in pacifying the country that had been disturbed by 
revolts, and in*punishing with a heavy hand all who were known 
or suspected to have taken any part in rebellion. Shortly after¬ 
wards (1892) he succeeded in finally beating down the resistance 
of the Hazara tribe, who vainly attempted to defend their 
immemorial independence, within their highlands, of the central 
authority at Kabul. 

In 1893 Sir Henry Durand was deputed to Kabul by the 
government of India for the purpose of settling an exchange of 
territory required by the demarcation of the boundary between 
north-eastern Afghanistan and the Russian possessions, and in 
order to discuss with the amir other pending questions. The 
amir showed his usual ability in diplomatic argument, his 
tenacity where his own views or claims were in debate, with a 
sure underlying insight into the real situation. The territorial 
exchanges were amicably agreed upon; the relations between 
the Indian and Afghan governments, as previously arranged, 
were confirmed; and an understanding was reached upon the 
important and difficult subject of the border line of Afghanistan 
on the east, towards India. In 1895 the amir found himself 
unable, by reason of ill-health, to accept an invitation from 
Queen Victoria to visit England; but his second son Nasrullah 
Khan went in his stead. 

Abdur Rahman died on the 1st of October 1901, being succeeded 
by his son Habibullah. He had defeated all enterprises by 
rivals against his throne; he had broken down the power of 
local chiefs, and tamed the refractory tribes; so that his orders 
were irresistible throughout the whole dominion. His govern¬ 
ment was a military despotism resting upon a well-appointed 
army; it was administered through officials absolutely sub¬ 
servient to an inflexible will and controlled by a widespread 
system of espionage; while the exercise of his personal authority 
was too often stained by acts of unnecessary cruelty. He held 
open courts for the receipt of petitioners and the dispensation of 
justice; and in the disposal of business he was indefatigable. 
He succeeded in imposing an organized government upon the 
fiercest and most unruly population in Asia; he availed himself 
of European inventions for strengthening his armament, while 
he sternly set his face against all innovations which, like rail¬ 
ways and telegraphs, might give Europeans a foothold within 
his country. His adventurous life, his forcible character, the 
position of his state as a barrier between the Indian and the 
Russian empires, and the skill with which he held the balance in 
dealing with them, combined to make him a prominent figure 
in contemporary Asiatic politics and will mark his reign as an 
epoch in the history of Afghanistan. 

The amir received an annual subsidy from the British govern¬ 
ment of i8j lakhs of rupees. He was allowed to import muni¬ 
tions of war. In 1896 he adopted the title of Zia-ul-Millat-ud- 


Din (Light of the nation and religion); and his zeal for the 
cause of Islam induced him to publish treatises on Jehad. His 
eldest son Habibullah Khan, with his brother Nasrullah Khan, 
was born at Samarkand. His youngest son, Mahomed Omar 
Jan, was bom in 1889 of an Afghan mother, connected by 
descent with the Barakzai family. 

See also S. Wheeler, F.R.G.S., The Amir Abdur Rahman (London, 
1895); The Life of Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., edited by Mir Munshi, Sultan Mahommed Khan (2vols., 
London, 1900); At the Court of the Amir, by J. A. Grey (1895). 

(A. C. L.) 

ABECEDARIANS, a nickname given to certain extreme 
Anabaptists ( q.v .), who regarded the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
as all that was necessary, and so despised all human learning 
and even the power of reading the written word. 

A BECKETT, GILBERT ABBOTT (1811-1856), English writer, 
was born in north London on the 9th of January 1811. He 
belonged to a family claiming descent from the father of St 
Thomas Becket. His elder brother, Sir William a Beckett 
(1806-1869), became chief justice of Victoria (Australia). Gil¬ 
bert Abbott a Beckett was educated at Westminster school, 
and was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn in 1841. He edited 
Figaro in London, and was one of the original staff of Punch 
and a contributor all his life. He was an active journalist on 
The Times and The Morning Herald, contributed a series of 
light articles to The Illustrated London News, conducted in 1846 
The Almanack of the Month and found time to produce some 
fifty or sixty plays, among them dramatized versions of Dickens’s 
shorter stories in collaboration with Mark Lemon. As poor-law 
commissioner he presented a valuable report to the home 

secretary regarding scandals in connexion with the Andoyer 


Union, and in 1849 he became a metropolitan police magistrate. 
He died at Boulogne on the 30th of August 1856 of typhus fever. 

His eldest son Gilbert Arthur A Beckett (1837-1891) was 
born at Hammersmith on the 7th of April 1837. He went up 
to Christ Church, Oxford, as a Westminster scholar in 1855, 
graduating in i860. He was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, but gave 
his attention chiefly to the drama, producing Diamonds and 
Hearts at the Hayfnarket in 1867, which was followed by other 
light comedies. His pieces include numerous burlesques and 
pantomimes, the libretti of Savonarola (Hamburg, 1884) and of 
The Canterbury Pilgrims (Drury Lane, 1884) for the music of 
Dr (afterwards Sir) C. V. Stanford. The Happy Land (Court 
Theatre, 1873), a political burlesque of W. S. Gilbert’s Wicked 
World, was written in collaboration with F. L. Tomline. For 
the last ten years of his life he was on the regular staff of Punch. 
His health was seriously affected in 1889 by the death of his 
only son, and he died on the 15th of October 1891. 

A younger son, Arthur William a Beckett (1844-1909), 
a well-known journalist and man of letters, was also on the 
staff of Punch from 1874 to 1902, and gave an account of his 
father and his own reminiscences in The A Becketts of Punch 
(1903). He died in London on the 14th of January 1909. 

See also M. H. Spielmann, The History of Punch (1895). 

ABEDNEGO, the name given in Babylon to Azariah, one of 
the companions of Daniel (Dan. i. 7, &c.). It is probably a 
corruption, perhaps deliberate, of Abednebo, “ servant of 
Nebo,” though G. Hoffmann thinks that the original form was 
Abednergo, for Abednergal, “ servant of the god Nergal.” 
C. H. Toy compares Barnebo, “son of Nebo,” of which he 
regards Barnabas as a slightly disguised form ( Jewish Ency¬ 
clopaedia). 

ABEKEN, HEINRICH (1809-1872), German theologian and 
Prussian official, was born at Berlin on the 8th of August 1809. 
He studied theology at Berlin and in 1834 became chaplain 
to the Prussian embassy in Rome. In 1841 he visited England, 
being commissioned by King Frederick William IV. to make 
arrangements for the establishment of the Protestant bishopric of 
Jerusalem. In 1848 he received an appointment in the Prussian 
ministry for foreign affairs, and in 1853 was promoted to be privy 
councillor of legation (Geheimer Legationsrath). He was much 
employed by Bismarck in the writing of official despatches, 
and stood high in the favour of King William, whom he often 
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accompanied on his journeys as representative of the foreign 
office. He was present with the king during the campaigns of 
1866 and 1870-71. In 1851 he published anonymously Babylon 
und Jerusalem, a slashing criticism of the views of the Countess 
von Hahn-Hahn (q.v.). 

See Heinrich Abeken, ein schlichtes Leben in bewegter Zeit (Berlin, 
1898), by his widow. This is valuable by reason of the letters written 
from the Prussian headquarters. 

ABEL (Hebrew for breath), the second son of Adam, slain by 
Cain, his elder brother (Gen. iv. 1-16). The narrative in Genesis 
which tells us that “ the Lord had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering, but unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect,” 
is supplemented by the statement of the New Testament, that 
“ by faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain” (Heb. xi. 4.), and that Cain slew Abel “because his 
own works were evil and his brother’s righteous” (1 John iff. 
12). See further under Cain. The name has been identified 
with the Assyrian ablu, “ son,” but this is far from certain. 
It more probably means “ herdsman ” (cf. the name Jabal), 
and a distinction is drawn between the pastoral Abel and the 
agriculturist Cain. If Cain is the eponym of the Kenites it is 
quite possible that Abel was originally a South Judaean demigod 
or hero; on this, see Winckler, Gesch. Israels, ii. p. 189; 
E. Meyer, Israeliten, p. 395. A sect of Abelitae, who seem to 
have lived in North Africa, is mentioned by Augustine (De 
Haeresibus, lxxxvi.). 

ABEL, SIR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, Bart. (1827-1902), 
English chemist, was born in London on the 17th of July 1827. 
After studying chemistry for six years under A. W. von Hofmann 
at the Royal College of Chemistry (established in London 
in 1845), he became professor of chemistry at the Royal 
Military Academy in 1851, and three years later was appointed 
chemist to the War Department and chemical referee to the 
government. During his tenure of this office, which lasted 
until 1888, he carried out a large amount of work in connexion 
with the chemistry of explosives. One of the most important 
of his investigations had to do with the manufacture of gun¬ 
cotton, and he developed a process, consisting essentially of 
reducing the nitrated cotton to fine pulp, which enabled it to 
be prepared with practically no danger and at the same time 
yielded the product in a form that increased its usefulness. 
This work to an important extent prepared the way for the 
“ smokeless powders ” which came into general use towards 
the end of the 19th century; cordite, the particular form 
adopted by the British government in 1891, was invented 
jointly by him and Professor James Dewar. Our knowledge 
of the explosion of ordinary black powder was also greatly 
added to by him, and in conjunction with Sir Andrew Noble 
he carried out one of the most complete inquiries on record 
into its behaviour when fired. The invention of the apparatus, 
legalized in 1879, for the determination of the flash-point of 
petroleum, was another piece of work which fell to him by virtue 
of his official position. His first instrument, the open-test 
apparatus, was prescribed by the act of 1868, but, being found 
to possess certain defects, it was superseded in 1879 by the 
Abel close-test instrument (see Petroleum) . In electricity Abel 
studied the construction of electrical fuses and other applica¬ 
tions of electricity to warlike purposes, and his work on problems 
of steel manufacture won him in 1897 the Bessemer medal of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, of which from 1891 to 1893 he was 
president. He was president of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers (then the Society of Telegraph Engineers) in 1877. 
He became a member of the Royal Society in i860, and received 
a royal medal in 1887. He took an important part in the work 
of the Inventions Exhibition (London) in 1885, and in 1887 
hecame organizing secretary and first director of the Imperial 
Institute, a position he held till his death, which occurred in 
London on the 6th of September 1902. He was knighted in 
1891, and created a baronet in 1893. 

Among his books wer Handbook of Chemistry (with C. L. 
Bloxam), Modern History of Gunpowder (1866), Gun-cotton (1866), 
On Explosive Agents (1872), Researches in Explosives (1875), and 
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Electricity applied to Explosive Purposes (1884). He also wrote 
several important articles in the ninth edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Brilannica. 

ABEL, KARL FRIEDRICH (1725-1787), German musician, 
was born in Kothen in 1725, and died on the 20th of June 
1787 in London. He was a great player on the viola da gamba, 
and composed much music of importance in its day for that 
instrument. He studied under Johann Sebastian Bach at the 
Leipzig Thomasschule; played for ten years (1748-T758) under 
A. Hasse in the band formed at Dresden by the elector of Saxony; 
and then, going to England, became (in 1759) chamber-musician 
to Queen Charlotte. He gave a concert of his own compositions 
in London, performing on various instruments, one of which, 
the pentachord, was newly invented. In 1762 Johann Christian 
Bach, the eleventh son of Sebastian, came to London, and the 
friendship between him and Abel led, in 1764 or 1765, to the 
establishment of the famous concerts subsequently known as 
the Bach and Abel concerts. For ten years these were organ¬ 
ized by Mrs Cornelys, whose enterprises were then the height 
of fashion. In 1775 the concerts became independent of her, 
and were continued by Abel unsuccessfully for a year after 
Bach’s death in 1782. At them the works of Haydn were first 
produced in England. After the failure of his concert under¬ 
takings Abel still remained in great request as a player on various 
instruments new and old, but he took to drink and thereby 
hastened his death. He was a man of striking presence, of 
whom several fine portraits, including two by Gainsborough, 
exist. 

ABEL, NIELS HENRIK (1802-1829), Norwegian mathe¬ 
matician, was born at Findoe on the 25th of August 1802. In 
1815 he entered the cathedral school at Christiania, and three 
years later he gave proof of his mathematical genius by his 
brilliant solutions of the original problems proposed by B. 
Holmboe. About this time, his father, a poor Protestant 
minister, died, and the family was left in straitened circum¬ 
stances; but a small pension from the state allowed Abel to 
enter Christiania University in 1821. His first notable work 
was a proof of the impossibility of solving the quintic equation 
by radicals. This investigation was first published in 1824 
and in abstruse and difficult form, and afterwards (1826) more 
elaborately in the first volume of Crelle’s Journal. Further 
state aid enabled him to visit Germany and France in 1825, 
apd having visited the astronomer Heinrich Schumacher (1780- 
1850) at Hamburg, he spent six months in Berlin, where he 
became intimate with August Leopold Crelle, who was then 
about to publish his mathematical journal. This project was 
warmly encouraged by Abel, who contributed much to the 
success of the venture. From Berlin he passed to Freiberg, 
and here he made his brilliant researches ip the theory of func¬ 
tions, elliptic, hyperelliptic and a new class known as Abelians 
being particularly studied. In 1826 he moved to Paris, and 
during a ten months’ stay he met the leading mathematicians 
of France ; but he was little appreciated, for his work was 
scarcely known, and his modesty restrained him from pro¬ 
claiming his researches. Pecuniary embarrassments, from 
which he had never been free, finally compelled him to abandon 
his tour, and on his return to Norway he taught for some time 
at Christiania. In 1829 Crelle obtained a post for him at Berlin, 
but the offer did not reach Norway until after his death near 
Arendal on the 6th of April. , 

The early death of this talented mathematician, of whom 
Legendre said “ quelle tete celle du jeune Norvegien l ”, cut short 
a career of extraordinary brilliance and promise. Under Abel’s 
guidance, the prevailing obscurities of analysis begaii to be 
cleared, new fields were entered upon and the study of functions 
so advanced as to provide mathematicians with numerous 
ramifications along which progress could be made. His works, 
the greater part of which originally appeared in Crelle’s Journal, 
were edited by Holmboe and published in 1839 by the Swedish 
government, and a more complete edition by L. Sylow and 
S. Lie was published in 1881. 

For further details of his mathematical investigations see 
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the articles Groups, Theory or, and Functions of Complex 
Variables. 

See C. A. Bjerknes, Niels Henrik Abel: Tableau de savie et son 
action scientifique (Paris, 1885); Lucas de Peslouan, Niels Henrik 
Abel (Paris, 1906). 

ABEL (better Abell), THOMAS (d. 1540), an English priest 
who was martyred during the reign of Henry VIII. The 
place and date of his birth are unknown. He was educated at 
Oxford and entered the service of Queen Catherine some time 
before 1528, when he was sent by her to the emperor Charles V. 
on a mission relating to the proposed divorce. On his return 
he was presented by Catherine to the living of Bradwell, in 
Essex, and remained to the last a staunch supporter of the 
unfortunate queen. In 1533, he published his Invicta Veritas 
(with the fictitious pressmark of Luneberge, to avoid suspicion), 
which contained an answer to the numerous tracts supporting 
Henry’s ecclesiastical claims. After an imprisonment of more 
than six years, Abel was sentenced to death for denying the 
royal supremacy in the church, and was executed at Smithfield 
on the 30th of July 1540. There is still to be seen on the wall 
of his prison in the Tower the symbol of a bell with an A upon 
it and the name Thomas above, which he carved during his 
confinement. He was beatified by Pope Leo XIII. 

See J. Gillow's Bibl. Dictionary of Eng. Catholics, vol.i.; Calendar 
of State Paper s-6f Henry VIII., vols. iv.-vii. passim. 

ABELARD, PETER (1079-1142), scholastic philosopher, was 
bom at Pallet (Palais), not far from Nantes, in 1079. He was 
the Oldest son of a noble Breton house. The name Abaelardus 
(also written Abailardus, Abaielardus, and in many other ways) 
is said to be a corruption of Habelardus, substituted by himself 
for a nickname Bajolardus given to him when a student. As 
a boy, he showed an extraordinary quickness of apprehension, 
and, choosing a learned life instead of the knightly career natural 
to a youth of his birth, early became an adept in the art of 
dialectic, under which name philosophy, meaning at that time 
chiefly the logic of Aristotle transmitted through Latin channels, 
was the great subject of liberal study in the episcopal schools. 
Roscellinus, the famous canon of Compiegne, is mentioned by 
himself as his teacher; but'whether he heard this champion of 
extreme Nominalism in early youth, when he wandered about 
from school to school for instruction and exercise, or some years 
later, after he had already begun to teach for himself, remains 
uncertain. His wanderings finally brought him to Paris, still 
under the age of twenty. There, in the great cathedral school 
of Notre-Dame, he sat for a while under the teaching of William 
of Chantpeaux, the disciple of St Anselm and most advanced of 
Realists, but, presently stepping forward, he overcame the 
master in discussion, and thus began a long duel that issued in 
the downfall of tie philosophic theory of Realism, till then 
dominant in the early Middle Age. First, in the teeth of opposi¬ 
tion from the metropolitan teacher, while yet only twenty-two, 
he proceeded to set up a school of his own at Melun, whence, for 
more direct competition, he removed to Corbeil, nearer Paris. 
The success of his teaching was signal, though for a time he had 
to quit the field, the strain proving too great for his physical 
strength. On his return, after 1108, he found William lecturing 
no longer at Notre-Dame, but in a monastic retreat outside the 
city, and there battle was again joined between them. Forcing 
upon the Realist a material change of doctrine, he was once 
more victorious, and thenceforth he stood supreme. His dis¬ 
comfited rival still had power to keep him from lecturing in 
Paris, but soon failed in this last effort also. From Melun, 
where he had resumed teaching, Abelard passed to the capital, 
and set up his school on the heights of St Genevieve, looking 
over Notre-Dame. From his success in dialectic, he next turned 
to theology and attended the lectures of Anselm at Laon. His 
triumph over the theologian was complete; the pupil was able 
to give lectures, without previous training or special study, 
which were acknowledged superior to those of the master. 
Abelard was now at the height of his fame. He stepped into the 
chair at Notre-Dame, being also nominated canon, about the 
year 1115. 


Few teachers ever held such sway as Abelard now did for a 
time. Distinguished in figure and manners, he was seen sur¬ 
rounded by crowds—it is said thousands—of students, drawn 
from all countries by the fame of his teaching, in which acuteness 
of thought was relieved by simplicity and grace of exposition. 
Enriched by the offerings of his pupils, and feasted with universal 
admiration, he came, as he says, to think himself the only 
philosopher standing in the world. But a change in his fortunes 
was at hand. In his devotion to science, he had hitherto lived 
a very regular life, varied only by the excitement of conflict: 
now, at the height of his fame, other passions began to stir 
within him. There lived at that time, within the precincts of 
Notre-Dame, under the care of her uncle, the canon Fulbert, 
a young girl named Heloise, of noble extraction, and born about 
iioi. Fair, but still more remarkable for her knowledge, which 
extended beyond Latin, it is said, to Greek and Hebrew, she 
awoke a feeling of love in the breast of Abelard; and with 
intent to win her, he sought and gained a footing in Fulbert’s 
house as a regular inmate. Becoming also tutor to the maiden, 
he used the unlimited power which he thus obtained over her 
for the purpose of seduction, though not without cherishing a 
real affection which she returned in unparalleled devotion. 
Their relation interfering with his public work, and being, 
moreover, ostentatiously sung by himself, soon became known 
to all the world except the too-confiding Fulbert; and, when 
at last if could not escape even his vision, they were separated 
only to meet in secret. Thereupon Heloise found herself preg¬ 
nant, and was carried off by her lover to Brittany, where she 
gave birth to a son. To appease her furious uncle, Abelard 
now proposed a marriage, under the condition that it should be 
kept secret, in order not to mar his prospects of advancement 
in the church; but of marriage, whether public or secret, Heloise 
would hear nothing. She appealed to him not to sacrifice for 
her the independence of his life, nor did she finally yield to the 
arrangement without the darkest forebodings, only too soon 
to be realized. The secret of the marriage was not kept by 
Fulbert; and when Heloise, true to her singular purpose, boldly 
denied it, life was made so unsupportable to her that she sought 
refuge in the convent of Argenteuil. Immediately Fulbert, 
believing that her husband, who aided in the flight, designed to 
be rid of her, conceived a dire revenge. He and some others 
broke into Abelard’s chamber by night, and perpetrated on him 
the most brutal mutilation. Thus cast down from his pinnacle 
of greatness into an abyss of shame and misery, there was left 
to the brilliant master only the life of a monk. The priesthood 
and ecclesiastical office were canonically closed to him. Heloise, 
not yet twenty, consummated her work of self-sacrifice at the 
call of his jealous love, and took the veil. 

It was in the abbey of St Denis that Abelard, now aged forty, 
sought to bury himself with his woes out of sight. Finding, 
however, in the cloister neither calm nor solitude, and having 
gradually turned again to study, he yielded after a year to urgent 
entreaties from without and within, and went forth to reopen 
his school at the priory of Maisoncelle (1120). His lectures, 
now framed in a devotional spirit, were heard again by crowds 
of students, and all his old influence seemed to have returned; 
but old enmities were revived also, against which he was no longer 
able as before to make head. No sooner had he put in writing 
his theological lectures (apparently the Introductio ad Theolo- 
giam that has come down to us), than his adversaries fell foul 
of his rationalistic interpretation of the Trinitarian dogma. 
Charging him with the heresy of Sabellius in a provincial synod 
held at Soissons in 1121, they procured by irregular practices 
a condemnation of his teaching, whereby he was made to throw 
his book into the flames and then was shut up in the convent of 
St Medard at Soissons. After the other, it was the bitterest 
possible experience that could befall him, nor, in the state of 
mental desolation into which it plunged him, could he find any 
comfort from being soon again set free. The life in his own 
monastery proved no more congenial than formerly. For this 
Abelard himself was partly responsible. He took a sort of 
malicious pleasure in irritating the monks. Quasi jocando, he 
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cited Bede to prove that Dionysius the Areopagite had been 
bishop of Corinth, while they relied upon the statement of the 
abbot Hilduin that he had been bishop of Athens. When this 
historical heresy led to the inevitable persecution, Abelard 
wrote a letter to the abbot Adam in which he preferred to the 
authority of Bede that of Eusebius’ Historia Ecclesiastica and 
St Jerome, according to whom Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, 
was distinct from Dionysius the Areopagite, bishop of Athens 
and founder of the abbey, though, in deference to Bede, he 
suggested that the Areopagite might also have been bishop of 
Corinth. Life in the monastery was intolerable for such a 
troublesome spirit, and Abelard, who had once attempted to 
escape the persecution he had called forth by flight to a monastery 
at Provins, was finally allowed to withdraw. In a desert place 
near Nogent-sur-Seine, he built himself a cabin of stubble and 
reeds, and turned hermit. But there fortune came back to him 
with a new surprise. His retreat becoming known, students 
flocked from Paris, and covered the wilderness around him 
with their tents and huts. When he began to teach again he 
found consolation, and in gratitude he consecrated the new 
oratory they built for him by the name of the Paraclete. 

Upon the return of new dangers, or at least of fears, Abelard 
left the Paraclete to make trial of another refuge, accepting an 
invitation to preside over the abbey of St Gildas-de-Rhuys, 
on the far-off shore of Lower Brittany. It proved a wretched 
exchange. The region was inhospitable, the domain a prey 
to lawless exaction, the house itself savage and disorderly. 
Yet for nearly ten years he continued to struggle with fate 
before he fled from his charge, yielding in the end only under 
peril of violent death. The misery of those years was not, 
however, unrelieved; for he had been able, on the breaking up 
of Heloise’s convent at Argenteuil, to establish her as head of 
a new religious house at the deserted Paraclete, and in the 
capacity of spiritual director he often was called to revisit the 
spot thus made doubly dear to him. All this time Heloise had 
lived amid universal esteem for her knowledge and character, 
uttering no word under the doom that had fallen upon her 
youth; but now, at last, the occasion came for expressing all 
the pent-up emotions of her soul. Living on for some time 
apart (we do not know exactly where), after his flight from St 
Gildas, Abelard wrote, among other things, his famous Historia 
Calamitalum, and thus moved her to pen her first Letter, which 
remains an unsurpassed utterance of human passion and womanly 
devotion; the first being followed by the two other Letters, in 
which she finally accepted the part of resignation which, now 
as a brother to a sister, Abelard commended to her. He not 
long after was seen once more upon the field of his early triumphs 
lecturing on Mount St Genevieve in 1136 (when he was heard 
by John of Salisbury), but it was only for a brief space: no new 
triumph, but a last great trial, awaited him in the few years to 
come of his chequered life. As far back as the Paraclete days, 
he had counted as chief among his foes Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in whom was incarnated the principle of fervent and unhesitating 
faith, from which rational inquiry like his was sheer revolt, 
and now this uncompromising spirit was moving, at the instance 
of others, to crush the growing evil in the person of the boldest 
offender. After preliminary negotiations, in which Bernard 
was roused by Abelard’s steadfastness to put forth all his 
strength, a council met at Sens (1141), before which Abelard, 
formally arraigned upon a number of heretical charges, was 
prepared to plead his cause. When, however, Bernard, not 
without foregone terror in the prospect of meeting the redoubt¬ 
able dialectician, had opened the case, suddenly Abelard ap¬ 
pealed to Rome. The stroke availed him nothing; for Bernard, 
who had power, notwithstanding, to get a condemnation passed 
at the council, did not rest a moment till a second condemnation 
was procured at Rome in the following year. Meanwhile, on 
his way thither to urge his plea in person, Abelard had broken 
down at the abbey of Cluny, and there, an utterly fallen man, 
with spirit of the humblest, and only not bereft of his intellectual 
force, he lingered but a few months before the approach of 
death. Removed by friendly hands, for the relief of his sufferings, 
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to the priory of St Marcel, near Chalon-sur-Saone, he died or 
the 21st of April 1142. First buried at St Marcel, Kis remains 
soon after were carried off in secrecy to the Paraclete, and giver 
over to the loving care of Heloise, who in time came herself tc 
rest beside them (1164). The bones of the pair were shifted 
more than once afterwards, but they were marvellously pre¬ 
served even through the vicissitudes of the French Revolution, 
and now they lie united in the well-known tomb in the cemetery 
of Pere-la-Chaise at Paris. 

Great as was the influence exerted by Abelard on the minds 
of his contemporaries and the course of medieval thought, he 
has been little known in modern times but for his connexion 
with Heloise. Indeed, it was not till the 19th century, when 
Cousin in 1836 issued the collection entitled Outrages inedits 
d’AbUard, that his philosophical performance could be judged 
at first hand; of his strictly philosophical works only one, the 
ethical treatise Scito te ipsum, having been published earlier, 
namely, in 1721. Cousin’s collection, besides giving extracts 
from the theological work Sic et Non (an assemblage of opposite 
opinions on doctrinal points, culled from the Fathers as a basis 
for discussion, the main interest in which lies in the fact that 
there is no attempt to reconcile the different opinions), includes 
the Dialectica, commentaries on logical works of Aristotle, 
Porphyry and Boethius, and a fragment, De Generibus et 
Speciebus. The last-named work, and also the psychological 
treatise De Inlellectibus, published apart by Cousin (in Fragmens 
Philosophiques, vol. ii.), are now considered upon internal 
evidence not to be by Abelard himself, but only to have sprung 
out of his school. A genuine work, the Glossulae super Porpky- 
rium, from which Charles de Remusat, in his classical monograph 
AbUard (1845), has given extracts, remains in manuscript. 

The general importance of Abelard lies in his having fixed 
more decisively than any one before him the scholastic manner 
of philosophizing, with its object of giving a formally rational 
expression to the received ecclesiastical doctrine. However 
his own particular interpretations may have been condemned, 
they were conceived in essentially the same spirit as the general 
scheme of thought afterwards elaborated in the 13th century 
with approval from the heads of the church. Through him 
was prepared in the Middle Age the ascendancy of the philo¬ 
sophical authority of Aristotle, which became firmly established 
in the half-century after his death, when first the completed 
Organon, and gradually all the other works of the Greek thinker, 
came to be known in the schools: before his time it was rather 
upon the authority of Plato that the prevailing Realism sought 
to lean. As regards his so-called Conceptualism and his attitude 
to the question of Universals, see Scholasticism. Outside of his 
dialectic, it was in ethics that Abelard showed greatest activity 
of philosophical thought; laying very particular stress upon 
the subjective intention as determining, if not the moral char¬ 
acter, at least the moral value, of human action. His thought 
in this direction^ wherein he anticipated something of modern 
speculation, is the more remarkable because his scholastic 
successors accomplished least in the field of morals, hardly 
venturing to bring the principles and rules of conduct under 
pure philosophical discussion, even after the great ethical 
inquiries of Aristotle became fully known to them. 

Bibliography. —Abelard’s own works remain the best sources for 
his life, especially his Historia Calamitalum, an autobiography, and 
the correspondence with Heloise. The literature on Abelard is 
extensive, but consists principally of monographs on different 
aspects of his philosophy. Charles de Remusat’s AbUard (2 vols., 
1845) remains an authority; it must be distinguished from his drama 
Abelard (1877), which is an attempt to give a picture of medieval 
life. McCabe’s life of Abelard is written closely from the sources. 
See also, the valuable analysis by Nitsch in the article “Abalard” 
in Hauck’s Realencyklopadie f. prot. Theol. u. Kirche, 3rd ed., 1896. 
There is a comprehensive bibliography in U. Chevalier, Repertoire des 
sources hist, du moyen dge, s. “Abailard.” (G. C. R.; J. T. S.*) 

ABELIN, JOHANN PHILIPP, an early 16th-century German 
chronicler, was born, probably, at Strasburg, and died there 
between the years 1634 and 1637. He wrote numerous histories 
over the pseudonyms of Philipp ArlaniMus, Abeleus and Johann 
Ludwig Gottfried or Gotofredus, hie earliest works of importance 
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being his history of the German wars of Gustavus Adolphus, 
entitled Arma Suecica (pub. 1631-1634, in 12 parts), and the 
Inventarium Sueciae (1632)—both compilations from existing 
records. His best known work is the Theatrum Europaeum, 
a series of chronicles of the chief events in the history of the 
world down to 1619. He was himself responsible for the first 
two volumes. It was continued by various writers and grew to 
twenty-one volumes (Frankf. 1633-1738). The chief interest 
of the work is, however, its illustration by the beautiful copper¬ 
plate engravings of Matthaus Merian (1593-1650). Abelin also 
wrote a history of the antipodes, Historia Aniipodum (post¬ 
humously pub. Frankf. 1655), and a history of India. 

See G. Droysen, Arlanibaeus, Godofredus, Abelinus (Berlin, 1864); 
and notice in AUgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 

ABENCERRAGES, a family or faction that is said to have 
held a prominent position in the Moorish kingdom of Granada 
in the 15th century. The name appears to have been derived 
from the Yussuf ben-Serragh, the head of the tribe in the time 
of Mahommed VII., who did that sovereign good service in his 
struggles to retain the crown of which he was three times de¬ 
prived. Nothing is known of the family with certainty; but 
the name is familiar from the interesting romance of Gines 
Perez de Hita, Guerras civiles de Granada, which celebrates the 
feuds of the Abencerrages and the rival family of the Zegris, 
and the cruel treatment toVvhich the former were subjected. 
J. P. de Florihn’s Gonsalve de Cordoue and Chateaubriand’s Le 
dernier des Abencerrages are imitations of Perez de Hita’s work. 
The hall of the Abencerrages in the Alhambra takes its name 
from being the reputed scene of the massacre of the family. 

ABENDANA, the name of two Jewish theologians.- (1) 
J vcob (1630-1695), rabbi (Hakham) of the Spanish Jews in 
London from 1680. Like his brother Isaac, Jacob Abendana 
had a circle of Christian fi lends, and his reputation led to the 
appreciation of Jewish scholarship by modern Christian theo¬ 
logians. (2) Isaac (c . 1650-1710), his brother, taught Hebrew 
at Cambridge and afterwards at Oxford. He compiled a Jewish 
Calendar and wrote Discourses on the Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Polity of the Jews (1706). 

ABENEZRA (Ibn Ezra), or, to give him his full name, 
Abraham ben Meir Ibn Ezra (1092 or 1093-1167), one of the 
most distinguished Jewish men of letters and writers of the 
Middle Ages. He was born at Toledo, left his native land of Spain 
before 1140 and led until his death a life of restless wandering, 
which took him to North Africa, Egypt, Italy (Rome, Lucca, 
Mantua,Verona),Southern France(Narbonne, Beziers), Northern 
France (Dreux), England (London), and back again to the South 
of France. At several of the above-named places he remained 
for some time and developed a rich literary activity. In his 
native land he had already gained the reputation of a distin¬ 
guished poet and thinker; but, apart from his poems, his works, 
which were all in the Hebrew language, were written in the 
second period of his life. With these works, which cover in the 
first instance the field of Hebrew philology and Biblical exegesis, 
he fulfilled the great mission of making accessible to the Jews 
of Christian Europe the treasures of knowledge enshrined in 
the works written in Arabic which he had brought with him 
from Spain. His grammatical writings, among which Moznayim 
(“the Scales,” written in 1140) and Zahot (“Correctness,” 
written in 1141) are the most valuable, were the first expositions 
of Hebrew grammar in the Hebrew language, in which the 
system of Hayyuj and his school prevailed. He also translated 
into Hebrew the two writings of Hayyuj in which the founda¬ 
tions of the system were laid down Of greater original value 
than the grammatical works of Ibn Ezra are his commentaries 
on most of the books of the Bible, of which, however, a part 
has been lost. His reputation as an intelligent and acute ex¬ 
pounder of the Bible was founded on his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, of which the great popularity is evidenced by 
the numerous commentaries which were written upon it. In 
the editions of this commentary (ed. princ. Naples 1488) the 
commentary on the book of Exodus is replaced by a second, 
more complete commentary of Ibn Ezra, while the first and 


shorter commentary on Exodus was not printed until 1840. 
The great editions of the Hebrew Bible with rabbinical com¬ 
mentaries contained also commentaries of Ibn Ezra’s on the 
following books of the Bible: Isaiah, Minor Prophets, Psalms, 
Job, Pentateuch, Daniel; the commentaries on Proverbs, Ezra 
and Nehemiah which bear his name are really those of Moses 
Kimhi. Ibn Ezra W'rote a second commentary on Genesis as 
he had done on Exodus, but this was never finished. There are 
second commentaries also by him on the Song of Songs, Esther 
and Daniel. The importance of the exegesis of Ibn Ezra con¬ 
sists in the fact that it aims at arriving at the simple sense of 
the text, the so-called “ Pesohat,” on solid grammatical prin¬ 
ciples. It is in this that, although he takes a great part of his 
exegetical material from his predecessors, the originality of his 
mind is everywhere apparent, an originality which displays 
itself also in the witty and lively language of his commentaries. 
To judge by certain signs, of which Spinoza in his Tractatus 
Theologico Politicus makes use, Ibn Ezra belongs to the earliest 
pioneers of the criticism of the Pentateuch. His commentaries, 
and especially some of the longer excursuses, contain numerous 
contributions to the philosophy of religion. One writing in 
particular, which belongs to this province (Yosod Mera), on the 
division and the reasons for the Biblical commandments, he 
wrote in 1158 for a London friend, Joseph b. Jacob. In his 
philosophical thought neo-platonic ideas prevail; and astrology 
also had a place in his view of the world. He also wrote various 
works on mathematical and astronomical subjects. Ibn Ezra 
died on the 28th of January 1167, the place of his death being 
unknown. 

Among the literature on Ibn Ezra may be especially mentioned: 
M. Friedlander, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra (London, 1877); 
VV. Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker (Strasburg, 1882); 
M. Steinschneider, Abraham Ibn Ezra, in the Zeitschrift fiir Mathe- 
matik und Physik, Band xxv., Supplement: D. Rosin, Die Religions- 
philosophie Abraham Ibn Ezra’s in vols. xlii. and xliii. of the Monat- 
schrift fur Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums; his Diwan 
was edited by T. Egers (Berlin, 1886): a collection of his poems, 
Reime und Gedichte, with translation and commentary, were pub¬ 
lished by D. Rosin in several annual reports of the Jewish theological 
Seminary at Breslau (1885-1894). (W. Ba.) 

ABENSBERG, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of Bavaria, 
on the Abens, a tributary of the Danube, 18 m. S.W. of Regens¬ 
burg, with which it is connected by rail. Pop. 2202. It has a 
small spa, and its sulphur baths are resorted to for the cure of 
rheumatism and gout. The town is the Castra Abusina of the 
Romans, and Roman remains exist in the neighbourhood. 
Here, on the 20th of April 1809, Napoleon gained a signal 
victory over the Austrians under the Archduke Louis and 
General Hiller. 

ABEOKUTA, a town of British West Africa in the Egba 
division of the Yoruba country, S. Nigeria Protectorate. It is 
situated in 7° 8' N., 3 0 25' E., on the Ogun river, 64 m. N. 
of Lagos by railway, or 81 m. by water. Population, approxi¬ 
mately 60,000. Abeokuta lies in a beautiful and fertile country, 
the surface of which is broken by masses of grey granite. It 
is spread over an extensive area, being surrounded by mud 
walls 18 miles in extent. Abeokuta, under the reforming zeal 
of its native rulers, was largely transformed during the early 
years of the 20th century. Law courts, government offices, 
prisons and a substantial bridge were built, good roads made, 
and a large staff of sanitary inspectors appointed. The streets 
are generally narrow and the houses built of mud. There are 
numerous markets in which a considerable trade is done in,, 
native products and articles of European manufacture. Palm- 
oil, timber, rubber, yams and shea-butter are the chief articles 
of trade. An official newspaper is published in the Yoruba and 
English languages. Abeokuta is the headquarters of the Yoruba 
branch of the Church Missionary Society, and British and 
American missionaries have met with some success in their 
civilizing work. In their schools about 2000 children are edu¬ 
cated. The completion in 1899 of.a railway from Lagos helped 
not only to develop trade but to strengthen generally the in¬ 
fluence of the white man. 

Abeokuta (a word meaning “under the rocks”), dating 
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from 1825, owes its origin to the incessant inroads of the slave- 
hunters from Dahomey and Ibadan, which compelled the 
village populations scattered over the open country to take 
refuge in this rocky stronghold against the common enemy. 
Here they constituted themselves a free confederacy of many 
distinct tribal groups, each preserving the traditional customs, 
religious rites and even the very names of their original villages. 
Yet this apparently incoherent aggregate held its groutid suc¬ 
cessfully against the powerful armies often sent against the 
place both by the king of Dahomey from the west, and by the 
people of Ibadan from the north-east. 

The district of Egba, of which Abeokuta is the capital, has an 
estimated area of 3000 sq. m. and a population of some 350,000. 
It is officially known as the Abeokuta province of the Southern 
Nigeria protectorate. It contains luxuriant forests of palm- 
trees, which constitute the chief wealth of the people. Cotton 
is indigenous and is grown for export. The Egbas are enthusi¬ 
astic farmers and have largely adopted European methods of 
cultivation. They are very tenacious of their independence, 
but accepted without opposition the establishment of a British 
protectorate, which, while putting a stop to inter-tribal warfare, 
slave-raiding and.human sacrifices, and exercising control over 
the working of the laws, left to the people executive and fiscal 
autonomy. The administration is in the hands of a council of 
chiefs which exercises legislative, executive and, to some extent, 
judicial functions.' The president of this council, or ruling chief 
—chosen from among the members of the two recognized reign¬ 
ing families—is called the alake, a word meaning “Lord of 
Ake,” Akc being the name of the principal quarter of Abeokuta, 
after the ancient capital of the Egbas. The alake exercises 
little authority apart from his council, the form of government 
being largely democratic. Revenue is chiefly derived from 
tolls or import duties. A visit of the alake to England in 1904 
evoked considerable public interest. The chief was a man of 
great intelligence, eager to study western civilization, and an 
ardent agriculturist. 

See the publications of the Church Missionary Society dealing 
with the Yoruba Mission; Col. A. B. Ellis’s The Yoruba-speaklng 
Peoples (London, 1894); and an article on Abeokuta by Sir Wm. 
Macgregor, sometime governor of Lagos, in the African Society’s 
Journal , No. xii. (London, July 1904). 

ABERAVON, a contributory parliamentary and municipal 
borough of Glamorganshire, Wales, on the right bank of the 
Avon, near its mouth in Swansea Bay, 11 m. E.S.E. of Swansea 
and 170 m. from London by rail. Pop. (1901) 7553. It has a 
station on the Rhondda and Swansea Bay railway and is also on 
the main South Wales line of the Great Western, whose station, 
however, is at Port Talbot, half a mile distant, on the eastern 
side of the Avon. The valley of the Avon, which is only some 
three miles long, has been from about 1840 a place of much 
metallurgical activity. There are tinplate and engineering works 
within the borough. At Cwmavon, 13 m. to the north-east, 
are large copper-smelting works established in 1838, acquired 
two years later by the governor and Company of the Copper 
Miners of England, but now worked by the Rio Tinto Copper 
Company. There are also iron, steel and tinplate works both 
at Cwmavon and at Port Talbot, which, when it consisted only 
of docks, was appropriately known as AberavQn Port. 

The town derives its name from the river Avon (corrupted 
from Avan), which also gave its name to a medieval lordship. 
On the Norman conquest at Glamorgan, Caradoc, the eldest son 
of the defeated prince, Lestyn ab Gwrgan, continued to hold 
this lordship, and for the defence of the passage of the river 
built here a castle whose foundations are still traceable in a 
field near the churchyard. His descendants (who from the 
13th century onwards styled themselves De Avan or D’Avene) 
established, under the protection of the castle, a chartered town, 
which in 1372 received a further charter from Edward Le De- 
spefiser, into whose family the lordship had come on an exchange 
of lands. In modern times these charters were not acted \ipon, 
the town being deemed a borough by prescription, but in r86i 
it was incorporated under the Municipal Corporations Act. 
Since 1832 it has belonged to the Swansea parliamentary dis¬ 
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trict of boroughs, uniting with Kenfig, Loughor, Neath , and 
Swansea to return one member; but in 1885 the older portion 
of Swansea was given a separate member. 

ABERCARN, an urban district in the southern parliamentary 
division of Monmouthshire, England, 10 m. N.W. of Newport 
by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 12,607. There are 
collieries, ironworks and tinplate works in the district; the 
town, which lies in the middle portion of the Ebbw valley, 
being situated on the south-eastern flank of the great mining 
region of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire. 

ABERCORN, JAMES HAMILTON ist Earl or (c. 1575-1618), 
was the eldest sdn of Claud Hamilton, Lord Paisley (4th son of 
James, 2nd earl of Arran, and duke of Chatelherault), and of 
■ Margaret, daughter of George, 6th Lord Seton. He was made 
' sheriff of Linlithgow in 1600, received large grants of lands in 
Scotland and Ireland, was created in 1603 baron of Abercorn, 
and on the 10th of July 1606 was rewarded for his services in 
the matter of the union by being made earl of Abercorn, and 
Baron Hamilton, Mount Castle and Kilpatrick. He married 
Marion, daughter of Thomas, 5th Lord Boyd, and left five sons, 
of whom the eldest, baron of Strabane, succeeded him as 2nd 
carl of Abercorn. He died on the 23rd of March 1618. The 
title of Abercorn, held by the head of the Hamilton family, 
became a marquessate in 1790, and a dukedom in 1868, the 
2nd duke of Abercorn (b. 1838) being a prominent Unionist 
politician and chairman of the British South Africa Company. 

ABERCROMBIE, JOHN (1780-1844), Scottish physician, 
was the son of the Rev. George Abercrombie of Aberdeen, 
where he was born on the 10th of October 1780. He was edu¬ 
cated at the university of Edinburgh, and after graduating as 
M.D. in 1803 he settled down to practise in that city, where he 
soon attained a leading position. From 1816 he published 
various papers in the Edinburgh- Medical and Surgical Journal, 
which formed the basis of his Pathological and Practical Re¬ 
searches on Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Cord, and of his 
Researches on the Diseases of the Intestinal Canal, Liver and 
other Viscera of the Abdomen, both published in 1828. He also 
found time for philosophical speculations, and in 1830 he pub¬ 
lished his Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers of Man 
and the Investigation of Truth, which was followed in 1833 by 
a sequel, The Philosophy of the Moral Peelings. Both works, 
though showing little originality of thought, achieved wide 
popularity. He died at Edinburgh on the 14th of November 
1844. 

ABERCROMBY, DAVID, a 17th-century Scottish physician 
who was sufficiently noteworthy a generation after the probable 
date of his death to have his Nova Medicinae Praxis reprinted 
at Paris in 1740. During his lifetime his Tuta ac efficax luis 
venereae saepe absque mercurio ac semper absque salivatione 
mercuriali curando methodus (1684) was translated into French, 
Dutch and German. Two other works by him were De Pulsus 
Variatione (London, 1685), and Ars explorandi medicas facultates 
plantarum ex solo sapore (London, 1685-1688). His Opuscula 
were collected in 1687. These professional writings gave him a 
place and memorial in A. von Haller’s Bibliotheca Medicinae 
Pract. (4 vols. 8vo, 1779, tom. iii. p. (n 9); but he claims notice 
rather by his remarkable controversial books in theology and 
philosophy than by his medical writings. Bred up at Douai as 
a Jesuit, he abjured popery, and published Protestancy proved 
Safer- than Popery (London, 1686). But the most noticeable 
of his productions is A Discourse of Wit (London, 1685), 
which contains some of the most characteristic and most 
definitely-put metaphysical opinions of the Scottish philosophy 
of common sense. It was followed by Academia Scientiarum 
(1687), and by A Moral Treatise of the Power of Interest (1690), 
dedicated to Robert Boyle. A Short Account of Scots Divines, 
by him, was printed at Edinburgh in 1833, edited by James 
Maidment. The exact date of his death is unknown, but ac¬ 
cording to Haller.he was alive early in the 18th century. 

ABERCROMBY, PATRICK (1656-c. 1716), Scottish physician 
, and antiquarian, was the third son of Alexander Abercromby 
of Fetterneir in Aberdeenshire, and brother of- Francis Aber- 
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cromby, who was created Lord Glasford by James II. He 
was born at Forfar in 1656 apparently of a Roman Catholic 
family. Intending to become a doctor of medicine he entered 
the university of St Andrews, where he took his degree of M.D. 
in 1685, but apparently he spent most of his youthful years 
abroad. It has been stated that he attended the university of 
Paris. The Discourse of Wit (1685), sometimes assigned to 
him, belongs to Dr David Abercromby (q.v.). On his return to 
Scotland, he is found practising as a physician in Edinburgh, 
where, besides his professional duties, he gave himself with 
characteristic zeal to the study of antiquities. He was appointed 
physician to James II. in 1685, but the revolution deprived 
him of the post. Living during the agitations for the union 
of England and Scotland, he took part in the war of pamphlets 
inaugurated and sustained by prominent men on both sides 
of the Border, and he crossed swords with no less redoubtable 
a foe than Daniel Defoe in his Advantages of the Act of Security 
compared with those of the intended Union (Edinburgh, 1707), 
and A Vindication of the Same against Mr De Foe {ibid.). A 
minor literary work of Abercromby’s was a translation of 
Jean de Beaugue’s Histoire de la guerre d’Acosse (1556) which 
appeared in 1707. But the work with which his name is perma¬ 
nently associated is his Martial Atchievements of the Scots Nation , 
issued in two large folios, vol. i. 1711, vol. ii. 1716. In the 
title-page and preface to vol. i. he disclaims the ambition of 
being an historian, but in vol. ii., in title-page and preface 
alike, he is no longer a simple biographer, but an historian. 
Even though, read in the light of later researches, much of the 
first volume must necessarily be relegated to the region of the 
mythical, none the less was the historian a laborious and accom¬ 
plished reader and investigator of all available authorities, as 
well manuscript as printed; while the roll of names of those 
who aided him includes every man of note in Scotland at the 
time, from Sir Thomas Craig and Sir George Mackenzie to 
Alexander Nisbet and Thomas Ruddiman. The date of Aber¬ 
cromby’s death is uncertain. It has been variously assigned to 
1715, 1716, 1720, and 1726, and it is usually added that he left 
a widow in great poverty. The Memoirs of the Abercrombys, 
commonly attributed to him, do not appear to have been pub¬ 
lished. 

See Robert Chambers, Eminent Scotsmen, s.v.; William Anderson, 
Scottish Nation, s.v.; Alexander Chalmers, Biog. Diet., s.v.; George 
Chalmers, Life of Ruddiman; William Lee, Defoe. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR RALPH (1734-1801), British lieutenant- 
general, was the eldest son of George Abercromby of Tullibody, 
Clackmannanshire, and was born in October 1734. Educated 
at Rugby and Edinburgh University, in 1754 he was sent to 
Leipzig to study civil law, with a view to his proceeding to the 
Scotch bar. On returning from the continent he expressed a 
strong preference for the military profession, and a cornet’s 
commission was accordingly obtained for him (March 1756) in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. He served with his regiment in the 
Seven Years’ war, and the opportunity thus afforded him of 
studying the methods of the great Frederick moulded his military 
character and formed his tactical ideas. He rose through the 
intermediate grades to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment (1773) and brevet colonel in 1780, and in 1781 he 
became colonel of the King’s Irish infantry. When that regi¬ 
ment was disbanded in 1783 he retired upon half-pay. That 
up to this time he had scarcely been engaged in active service 
was owing mainly to his disapproval of the policy of the govern¬ 
ment, and especially to his sympathies with the American 
colonists in their struggles for independence; and his retirement 
is no doubt to be ascribed to similar feelings. On leaving the 
army he for a time took up political life as member of .Parlia¬ 
ment for Clackmannanshire. This, however, proved uncongenial, 
and, retiring in favour of his brother, he settled at Edinburgh 
and devoted himself to the education of his children. But on 
France declaring war against England in 1793, he hastened to 
resume his professional duties; and, being esteemed one of the 
ablest and most intrepid officers in'the whole British forces, he 
was appointed to the command of a brigade under the duke of 


York, for service in Holland. He commanded the advanced 
guard in the action at Le Cateau, and was wounded at Nijmwegen. 
The duty fell to him of protecting the British army in its dis¬ 
astrous retreat out of Holland, in the winter of 1794-1795. In 
1795 he received the honour of a knighthood of the Bath, in 
acknowledgment of his services. The same year he was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Sir Charles Grey, as commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in the West Indies. In 1796 Grenada was 
suddenly attacked and taken by a detachment of the army 
under his orders. He afterwards obtained possession of the 
settlements of Demerara and Essequibo, in South America, 
and of the islands of St Lucia, St Vincent and Trinidad. He 
returned in 1797 to Europe, and, in reward for his important 
services, was appointed colonel of the regiment of Scots Greys, 
entrusted with the governments of the Isle of Wight, Fort-George 
and Fort-Augustus, and raised to the rank of lieutenant-general. 
He held, in 1797-1798, the chief command of the forces in Ire¬ 
land. There he laboured to maintain the discipline of the army, 
to suppress the rising rebellion, and to protect the people from 
military oppression, with a care worthy alike of a great general 
and an enlightened and beneficent statesman. When he was 
appointed to the command in Ireland, an invasion of that country 
by the French was confidently anticipated by the English govern¬ 
ment. He used his utmost efforts to restore the discipline of an 
army that was utterly disorganized; and, as a first step, he 
anxiously endeavoured to protect the people by re-establishing 
the supremacy of the civil power, and not allowing the military 
to be called out, except when it was indispensably necessary for 
the enforcement of the law and the maintenance of order. 
Finding that he received no adequate support from the head of 
the Irish government, and that all his efforts were opposed and 
thwarted by those who presided in the councils of Ireland, he 
resigned the command. His departure from Ireland was deeply 
lamented by the reflecting portion of the people, and was speedily 
followed by those disastrous results which he had anticipated, 
and which he so ardently desired and had so wisely endeavoured 
to prevent. After holding for a short period the office of com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, Sir Ralph, when the enterprise 
against Holland was resolved upon in 1799, was again called to 
command under the duke of York. The campaign of 1799 
ended in disaster, but friend and foe alike confessed that the most 
decisive victory could not have more conspicuously proved the 
talents of this distinguished officer. His country applauded the 
choice when, in 1801, he was sent with an army to dispossess the 
French of Egypt. His experience in Holland and the West 
Indies particularly fitted him for this new command, as was 
proved by his carrying his army in health, in spirits and with 
the requisite supplies, in spite of very great difficulties, to the 
destined scene of action. The debarkation of the troops at 
Aboukir, in the face of strenuous opposition, is justly ranked 
among the most daring and brilliant exploits of the English 
army. A battle in the neighbourhood of Alexandria (March 21, 
1801) was the sequel of this successful landing, and it was 
Abercromby’s fate to fall in the moment of victory. He was 
struck by a spent ball, which could not be extracted, and died 
seven days after the battle. His old friend and commander the 
duke of York paid a just tribute to the great soldier’s memory 
in general orders: “His steady observance of discipline, his 
ever-watchful attention to the health and wants of his troops, 
the persevering and unconquerable spirit which marked his 
military career, the splendour of his actions in the field and the 
heroism of his death, are worthy the imitation of all who desire, 
like him, a life of heroism and a death of glory.” By a vote of 
the House of Commons, a monument was erected in his honour 
in St Paul’s cathedral. His widow was created Baroness Aber¬ 
cromby of Tullibody and Aboukir Bay, and a pension of £2000 
a year was settled on her and her two successors in the title. _ 

A memoir of the later years of his life (1793-1801) by his third 
son, James (who was Speaker of the House of Commons, 1835-1839, 
and became Lord Dunfermline), was published in 1861. For a 
shorter account of Sir Ralph Abercromby see Wilkinson, Twelve 
British Soldiers (London, 1899). 

ABERDARE, HENRY AUSTIN BRUCE, ist Baron (1815- 
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1895), English statesman, was born at Dufiryn, Aberdare, 
Glamorganshire, on the 16th of April 1815, the son of John 
Bruce, a Glamorganshire landowner. John Bruce’s original 
family name was Knight, but on coming of age in 1805 he 
assumed the name of Bruce, his mother, through whom he in¬ 
herited the Duifryn estate, having been the daughter of William 
Bruce, high sheriff of Glamorganshire. Henry Austin Bruce 
was educated at Swansea grammar school, and in 1837 was 
called to the bar. Shortly after he had begun to practise, the 
discovery of coal beneath the Duffryn and other Aberdare 
Valley estates brought the family great wealth. From 1847 to 
1852 he was stipendiary magistrate for Merthyr Tydvil and 
Aberdare, resigning the position in the latter year, when he 
entered parliament as Liberal member for Merthyr Tydvil. 
In 1862 he became under-secretary for the home department, 
and in 1869, after losing his seat at Merthyr Tydvil, but being 
re-elected for Renfrewshire, he was made home secretary by 
W. E. Gladstone. His tenure of this office was conspicuous for 
a reform of the licensing laws, and he was responsible for the 
Licensing Act of 1872, which constituted the magistrates the 
licensing authority, increased the penalties for misconduct in 
public-houses and shortened the number of hours for the sale 
of drink. In 1873 he relinquished the home secretaryship, at 
Gladstone’s request, to become lord president of the council, 
and was almost simultaneously raised to the peerage as Baron 
Aberdare. The defeat of the Liberal government in the following 
year terminated Lord Aberdare’s official political life, and he sub¬ 
sequently-devoted himself to social, educational and economic 
questions. In 1876 he was elected F.R.S.; from 1878 to 1892 
he was president of the Royal Historical Society; and in 1881 
he became president of the Royal Geographical Society. In 
1882 he began a connexion with West Africa which lasted the 
rest of his life, by accepting the chairmanship of the National 
African Company, formed by Sir George Taubman Goldie, which 
in 1886 received a charter under the title of the Royal Niger 
Company and in 1899 was taken over by the British government, 
its territories being constituted the protectorate of Nigeria. 
West African affairs, however, by no means exhausted Lord 
Aberdare’s energies, and it was principally through his efforts 
that a charter was in 1894 obtained for the university of Wales 
at Cardiff. Lord Aberdare, who in 1885 was made a G.C.B., 
presided over several Royal Commissions at different times. 
He died in London on the 25th of February 1895. His second 
wife was the daughter of Sir William Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular war, whose Life he edited. 

ABERDARE, a market town of Glamorganshire, Wales, 
situated (as the name implies) at the confluence of the Dar and 
Cynon, the latter being a tributary of the Taff. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 43,365. It is 4 m. S.W. of Merthyr Tydvil, 24 
from Cardiff and 160 from London by rail. It has a station 
on the Pontypool and Swansea section of the Great Western 
railway, and is also served by the Llwydcoed and Abernant 
stations which are on a branch line to Merthyr. The Taff Vale 
line (opened 1846) has a terminus in the town. The Glamorgan 
canal has also a branch (made in 1811) running from Abercynon 
to Aberdare. From being, at the beginning of the 19th century, 
a mere village in an agricultural district, the place grew rapidly 
in population owing to the abundance of its coal and iron ore, 
and the population of the whole parish (which was only i486 in 
1801) increased tenfold during the first half of the century. Iron¬ 
works were established at Llwydcoed and Abernant in 1799 and 
1800 respectively, followed by others at Gadlys and Aberaman 
in 1827 and 1847. These have not been worked since about 
1875, and the only metal industries remaining in the town are 
an iron foundry or two and a small tinplate works at Gadlys 
(established in 1868). Previous to 1836, most of the coal worked 
in the parish was consumed locally, chiefly in the ironworks, but 
in that year the working of steam coal for export was begun, 
pits were sunk in rapid succession, and the coal trade, which at 
least since 1875 has been the chief support of the town, soon 
! reached huge dimensions. There are also several brickworks 
[ and breweries. During the latter half of the 19th century, 
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considerable public improvements were effected in the town, 
making it, despite its neighbouring collieries, an agreeable place 
of residence. Its institutions included a post-graduate theo¬ 
logical college (opened in connexion with the Church of England 
in 1892, until 1907, when it was removed to Llandaff). There is 
a public park of fifty acres with two small lakes. Aberdare, 
with the ecclesiastical parishes of St Fagan’s (Trecynon) and 
Aberaman carved out of the ancient parish, has some twelve 
Anglican churches, one Roman Catholic church (built in 1866 in 
Monk Street near the site of a cell attached to Penrhys Abbey) 
and over fifty Nonconformist chapels. The services in the 
majority of the chapels are in Welsh. The whole parish falls 
within the parliamentary borough of Merthyr Tydvil. The 
urban district includes what were once the separate villages of 
Aberaman, Abernant, Cwmbach, Cwmaman, Cwmdare, Llwyd¬ 
coed and Trecynon. There are several cairns and the remains 
of a circular British encampment on the mountain between 
Aberdare and Merthyr. Hirwaun moor, 4 m. to the N.W. of 
Aberdare, was according to tradition the scene of a battle at 
which Rhys ap Jewdwr, prince of Dyfed, was defeated by the 
allied forces of the Norman Robert Fitzhamon and Iestyn ab 
Gwrgan, the last prince of Glamorgan. 

ABERDEEN, GEORGE GORDON, ist Earl of (1637-1720), 
lord chancellor of Scotland, son of Sir John Gordon, ist baronet 
of Haddo, Aberdeenshire, executed by the Presbyterians in 
1644, was born on the 3rd of October 1637. He graduated M.A., 
and was chosen professor at King’s College, Aberdeen, in 1658. 
Subsequently he travelled and studied civil law abroad. At 
the Res oration the sequestration of his father’s lands was 
annulled, and in 1665 he succeeded by the death of his elder 
brother to the baronetcy and estates. He returned home in 
1667, was admitted advocate in 1668 and gained a high-legal 
reputation. He represented Aberdeenshire in the Scottish 
parliament of 1669 and in the following assemblies, during his 
first session strongly opposing the projected union of the two 
legislatures. In November 1678 he was made a privy councillor 
for Scotland, and in 1680 was raised to the bench as Lord Haddo. 
He was a leading member of the duke of York’s administration, 
was created a lord of session in June and in November 1681 
president of the court. The same year he is reported as moving 
in the council for the torture of witnesses. 1 In 1682 he was 
made lord chancellor of Scotland, and was created, on the 13th 
of November, earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Formartine, and Lord 
Haddo, Methlick, Tarves and Kellie, in the Scottish peerage, 
being appointed also sheriff principal of Aberdeenshire and 
Midlothian. Burnet reflects unfavourably upon him, calls him 
“ a proud and covetous man,” and declares “ the new chancellor 
exceeded all that had gone before him.” 2 He executed the laws 
enforcing religious conformity with severity, and filled the parish 
churches, but resisted the excessive measures of tyranny pre¬ 
scribed by the English government; and in consequence of an 
intrigue of the duke of Queensberry and Lord Perth, who gained 
the duchess of Portsmouth with a present of £27,000, he was 
dismissed in 1684. After his fall he was subjected to various 
petty prosecutions by his victorious rivals with the view of 
discovering some act of maladministration on which to found 
a charge against him, but the investigations only served to 
strengthen his credit. He took an active part in parliament 
in 1685 and 1686, but remained a non-juror during the whole of 
William’s reign, being frequently fined for his non-attendance, 
and took the oaths for the first time after Anne’s accession, on 
the nth of May 1703. In the great affair of the Union in 1707, 
while protesting against the Completion of the treaty till the 
act declaring the Scots aliens should be repealed, he refused to 
support the opposition to the measure itself and refrained from 
attending parliament when the treaty was settled. He died on 
the 20th of April 1720, after having amassed a large fortune. 
He is described by John Mackay as “ very knowing in the laws 
and constitution of his country and'is believed to be the solidest 
statesman in Scotland, a fine orator, speaks slow but sure.” 

1 Sir J. Lauder’s Hist. Notices (Bannatyne Club, 1848), p. 297. 

2 Hist, of his own Times, i. 523. 
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His person was said to be deformed, and his “ want of mine or 
deportment ” was alleged as a disqualification for the office of 
lord chancellor. He married Anne, daughter and sole heiress of 
George Lockhart of Torbrecks, by whom he had six children, 
his only surviving son, William, succeeding him as 2nd earl of 
Aberdeen. 

See Letters to George, earl of Aberdeen (with memoir: Spalding 
Club, 1851); Hist. Account of the Senators of the College of Justice, 
by G. Brunton and D. Haig (1832), p. 408; G. Crawfurd’s Lives of 
the Officers of State (1726), p. 226: Memoirs of Affairs in Scotland, by 
Sir G. Mackenzie (1821), p. 148; Sir J. Lauder’s (Lord Fountainhall) 
Journals (Scottish Hist. Society, vol. xxxvi., 1900); J. Mackay’s 
Memoirs (1733), p. 215; A. Lang’s Hist, of Scotland, iii, 369, 376. 

(P. C. Y.) ' 

ABERDEEN, GEORGE HAMILTON GORDON, 4TH Earl of 
(1784-1860), English statesman, was the eldest son of George 
Gordon, Lord Haddo, by his wife Charlotte, daughter of William 
Baird of Newbyth, Haddingtonshire, and grandson of George, 
3rd earl of Aberdeen. Born in Edinburgh on the 28th of January 
1784, he lost his father in 1791 and his mother in 1795; and as 
his grandfather regarded him with indifference, he went to reside 
with Henry Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville. At the age of 
fourteen he was permitted by Scotch law to name his own 
curators, or guardians, and selecting William Pitt and Dundas 
for this office he spent much of his time at their houses, thus 
meeting marw of the leading politicians of the day. He was 
educated at Harrow, and St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated as a nobleman in 1804. Before this time, however, 
he had become earl of Aberdeen on his grandfather’s death in 
1801, 'and had travelled over a large part of the continent of 
Europe, meeting on bis journeys Napoleon Bonaparte and other 
persons of distinction. He also spent some time in Greece, and 
on his return to England founded the Athenian Society, member¬ 
ship of which was confined to those who had travelled in that 
country. Moreover, he wrote an article in the Edinburgh Review 
of July 1805 criticizing Sir William Gill’s Topography of Troy, 
and these circumstances led Lord Byron to refer to him in 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers as “ the travell’d thane, 
Athenian Aberdeen.” Having attained his majority in 1805, 
he married on the 28th of July Catherine Elizabeth Hamilton, 
daughter of John James, 1st marquess of Abercorn. In De¬ 
cember 1806 he was elected a representative peer for Scotland, 
and took his seat as a Tory in the House of Lords, but for some 
years he took only a slight part in public business. However, 
by his birth, his abilities and his connexions alike he was marked 
out for a high position, and after the death of his wife in February 
1812 he was appointed ambassador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Vienna, where he signed the treaty of Toplitz 
between Great Britain and Austria in October 1813; and 
accompanying the emperor Francis I. through the subsequent 
campaign against France, he was present at the battle of Leipzig. 
He Was one of the British representatives at the congress of 
Chlttillon in February 1814, and in the same capacity was present 
during the negotiations which led to the treaty of Paris in the 
following May. Returning home he was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom as Viscount Gordon of Aberdeen (1814), and 
made a member of the privy council. On the 15th of July 1815 
he married Harriet, daughter of the Hon. John Douglas, and 
widow of James, Viscount Hamilton, and thus became doubly 
connected with the family of the marquess of Abercorn. During 
the ensuing thirteen years Aberdeen took a less prominent part 
in public affairs, although he succeeded in passing the Entail 
(Scotland) Act of 1825. He kept in touch, however, with foreign 
politics, and having refused to join the ministry of George 
Canning in 1827, became a member of the cabinet of the duke of 
Wellington as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in January 
1828. In the following June he was transferred to the office of 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and having acquitted himself 
with credit with regard to the war between Russia and Turkey, 
and to affairs in Greece, Portugal and France, he resigned with 
Wellington in November 1830, and shared his leader’s attitude 
towards the Reform Bill of 1832. As a Scotsman, Aberdeen 
was interested in the ecclesiastical controversy which culminated 


in the disruption of 1843. In 1840 he introduced a bill to settle 
the vexed question of patronage; but disliked by a majoritj 
in the general assembly of the Scotch church, and unsupported 
by the government, it failed to become law, and some opprobrium 
was cast upon its author. In 1843 he brought forward a similai 
measure “ to remove doubts respecting the admission of ministers 
to benefices.” This Admission to Benefices Act, as it was called, 
passed into law, but did not reconcile the opposing parties. 

During the short administration of Sir Robert Peel in 1834 
and 1835, Aberdeen had filled the office of secretary for the 
colonies, and in September 1841 he took office again under Peel, 
on this occasion as foreign secretary; .the five years during 
which he held this position were the most fruitful and successful 
of his public life. He owed his success to the confidence placed 
in him by Queen Victoria, to his wide knowledge of European 
politics, to his intimate friendship with Guizot, and not least to 
his own conciliatory disposition. Largely owing to his efforts, 
causes of quarrel between Great Britain and France in Tahiti, 
over the marriage of Isabella II. of Spain, and in other direc¬ 
tions, were removed. More important still were his services 
in settling the question of the boundary between the United 
States and British North America at a time when a single in¬ 
judicious word would probably have provoked a war. In 1845 
he supported Peel when in a divided cabinet he proposed to 
suspend the duty on foreign corn, and left office with that 
minister in July 1846. After Peel’s death in 1850 he became 
the recognized Leader of the Peelites, although since his resigna¬ 
tion his share in public business had been confined to a few 
speeches on foreign affairs. His dislike of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Bill, the rejection of which he failed to secure 
in 1851, prevented him from joining the government of Lord 
John Russell, or from forming an administration himself in 
this year. In December 1852, however, be became first lord of 
the treasury and head of a coalition ministry of Whigs and 
Peelites. Although united on free trade and in general on ques¬ 
tions of domestic reform, a cabinet which contained Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, in addition to Aberdeen, 
was certain to differ on questions of foreign policy. The strong 
and masterful character of these and other colleagues made the 
task of the prime minister one of unusual difficulty, a fact which 
was recognized by contemporaries. Charles Greville in his 
Memoirs says, “ In the present cabinet are five or six first-rate 
men of equal, or nearly equal, pretensions, none of them likely 
to acknowledge the superiority or defer to the opinions of any 
other, and every one of these five or six considering himself abler 
and more important than their premier”; and Sir James 
Graham wrote, “ It is a powerful team, but it will require good 
driving.” The first year of office passed off successfully, and it 
was owing to the steady support of the prime minister that 
Gladstone’s great budget of 1853 was accepted by the cabinet. 
This was followed by the outbreak of the dispute between 
France and Turkey over the guardianship of the holy places at 
Jerusalem, which, after the original cause of quarrel had' - been 
forgotten, developed into the Crimean war. The tortuous 
negotiations which preceded the struggle need not- be discussed 
here, but in defence of Aberdeen it may be said that he hoped 
and strove for peace to the last. Rightly or wrongly, however, 
he held that Russell was indispensable to the cabinet, and that 
a resignation would precipitate war. His outlook, usually so 
clear, was blurred by these, considerations, and he lacked the 
strength to force the suggestions which he made in the autumn 
of 1853 upon his imperious colleagues. Palmerston, supported 
by Russell and well served by Lord Stratford de Reddiffe, 
British ambassador at Constantinople, favoured a more aggres¬ 
sive policy, and Aberdeen, unable to control Palmerston, and 
unwilling to let Russell go, cannot be exonerated from blame. 
When the war began he wished to prosecute it vigorously; but 
the stories of misery and mismanagement from the seat of war 
deprived the ministry of public favour. Russell' resigned; and 
on the 29th of January 1855 a motion by J. A. Roebuck, far 
the appointment of a select committee to enquire into the con¬ 
duct of the war £ was carried in the House of Commons by a 
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large majority. Treating this as a vote of want of confidence 
Aberdeen at once resigned office, and the queen bestowed 
upon him the order of the Garter. He smoothed the way for 
Palmerston to succeed him, and while the earl of Clarendon re¬ 
mained at the foreign office he aided him with advice and was 
consulted on matters of moment. He died in London on the 
14th of December i860, and was buried in the family vault at 
Stanmore. By his first wife he had one son and three daughters, 
all of whom predeceased their father. By his second wife, who 
died in August 1833, he left four sons and one daughter. His 
eldest son, George John James, succeeded as 5th earl; his second 
son was General Sir Alexander Hamilton-Gordon, K.C.B.; his 
third son was the Reverend Douglas Hamilton-Gordon; and 
his youngest son Arthur Hamilton, after holding various high 
offices under the crown, was created Baron Stanmore in 1893. 
Among the public offices held by the earl were those of lord- 
lieutenant of Aberdeenshire, president of the society of Anti¬ 
quaries from 1812 to 1846 and fellow of the Royal Society. 

Aberdeen was a distinguished scholar with a retentive memory 
and a wide knowledge of literature and art. His private life 
was exemplary, and he impressed his contemporaries with the 
loftiness of his character. His manner was reserved, and as a 
speaker he was weighty rather than eloquent. In public life 
he was remarkable for his generosity to his political opponents, 
and for his sense of justice and honesty. He did not, however, 
possess the qualities which impress the populace, and he iacked 
the strength which is one of the essential gifts of a statesman. 
His character is perhaps best described by a writer who says 
“ his strength was not equal to his goodness.” His foreign 
policy was essentially one of peace and non-intervention, and in 
pursuing it he was accused of favouring the despotisms of 
Europe. Aberdeen was a model landlord. By draining the land, 
by planting millions of trees and by erecting numerous build¬ 
ings, he greatly improved the condition of his Aberdeenshire 
estates, and studied continually the welfare of his dependants. 
A bust of him by Matthew Noble is in Westminster Abbey, and 
his portrait was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. He wrote 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture 
(London, 1822), and the Correspondence of the Earl of Aberdeen 
has been printed privately under the direction of his son, Lord 
Stanmore. 

The 6th earl, George (1841-1870), son of the 5th earl, was 
drowned at sea, and was succeeded by his brother John Campbell 
Gordon, 7th earl of Aberdeen (b. 1847), a prominent Liberal 
politician, who was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 1886, governor- 
general of Canada 1893-1898, and again the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman formed his 
ministry at the close of 1905. 

See Lord Stanmore, The Earl of Aberdeen (London, 1893); 
C. C. F. Greville, Memoirs, edited by H. Reeve (London, 1888); 
Spencer Walpole, History of England (London, 1878-1886), and Life 
of Lord John Russell (London, 1889); A. W. Kinglake, Invasion of 
the Crimea (London, 1877-1888); Sir T. Martin, Life of the Prince 
Consort (London, 1875-1880); J. Morley, Life of Gladstone (London, 
1903). (A. W. H.*) 

ABERDEEN, a royal burgh, city and county of a city, capital 
of Aberdeenshire, and chief seaport in the north of Scotland. 
It is the fourth Scottish town in population, industry and wealth, 
and stands on a bay of the North Sea, between the mouths of 
the Don and Dee, 1305 m. N. E. of Edinburgh by the North 
British railway. Though Old Aberdeen, extending from the 
city suburbs to the southern banks of the Don, has a separate 
charter, privileges and history, the distinction between it and 
New Aberdeen can no longer be said to exist; and for parlia¬ 
mentary, municipal and other purposes, the two towns now form 
practically one community. Aberdeen’s popular name of the 
“ Granite City ” is justified by the fact that the bulk of the town 
is built of granite, but to appreciate its more poetical designation 
of the “ Silver City by the Sea,” it should be seen after a heavy 
rainfall when its stately structures and countless houses gleam 
pure and white under the brilliant sunshine. The area of the 
city extends to 6602 acres, the burghs of Old Aberdeen and 
Woodside, and the district of Torry (for parliamentary purposes 
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in the constituency of Kincardineshire) to the south of the Dee, 
having been incorporated in 1891. The city comprises eleven 
wards and eighteen ecclesiastical parishes, and is under the 
jurisdiction of a council with lord provost, bailies, treasurer and 
dean of guild. The corporation owns the water (derived from 
the Dee at a spot 21 m. W.S.W. of the city) and gas supplies,' 
electric lighting and tramways. Since 1885 the city has returned 
two members to Parliament. Aberdeen is served by the Cale¬ 
donian, Great North of Scotland and North British railways 
(occupying a commodious joint railway station), and there is 
regular communication by sea with London and the chief ports 
on the eastern coast of Great Britain and the northern shores 
of the Continent. The mean temperature of the city for the year 
is 45-8° F., for summer 56° F., and for winter 37-3° F. The 
average yearly rainfall is 30-57 inches. The city is one of the 
healthiest in Scotland. 

Streets and Buildings. —Roughly, the extended city runs north 
and south. From the new bridge of Don to the “ auld brig ” of 
Dee there is tramway communication via King Street, Union 
Street and Holburn Road—a distance of over five miles. Union 
Street is one of the most imposing thoroughfares in the British 
Isles. From Castle Street it runs W. S. W. for nearly a mile, is 
70 ft. wide, and contains the principal shops and most of 
the modern public buddings, all of granite. Part of the street 
crosses the Denburn ravine (utilized for the line of the Great 
North of Scotland railway) by a fine granite arch of 132 ft. 
span, portions of the older town still fringing the gorge, fifty feet 
below the level of Union Street. Amongst the more conspicuous 
secular buildings in the street may be mentioned the Town and 
County Bank, the Music Hall, with sitting accommodation for 
2000 persons, the Trinity Hall of the incorporated trades (origin¬ 
ating in various years between 1398 and 1527, and having charit¬ 
able funds for poor members, widows and orphans), containing 
some portraits by George Jamesone, a noteworthy set of carved 
oak chairs, dating from 1574, and the shields of the crafts with 
quaint inscriptions; the office of the Aberdeen Free Press, one 
of the most influential papers in the north of Scotland; the 
Palace Hotel; the office of the Northern Assurance Company, 
and the Natipnal Bank of Scotland. In Castle Street, a con¬ 
tinuation eastwards of Union Street, are situated the Municipal 
and County Buildings, one of the most splendid granite edifices in 
Scotland, in the Franco-Scottish Gothic style, built in 1867-1878. 
They are of four stories and contain the great hall with an open 
timber ceiling and oak-panelled walls; the Sheriff Court House; 
the Town Hall, with excellent portraits of Prince Albert (Prince 
Consort), the 4th earl of Aberdeen, the various lord provosts 
and other distinguished citizens. In the vestibule of the en¬ 
trance corridor stands a suit of black armour believed to have 
been worn by Provost Sir Robert Davidson, who fell in the battle 
of Harlaw, near Inverurie, in 1411. From the south-western 
corner a grand tower rises to a height of 210 ft., commanding a 
fine view of the city and surrounding country. Adjoining the 
municipal buildings is the North of Scotland Bank, of Greek 
design, with a portico of Corinthian columns, the capitals of 
which are exquisitely carved. On the opposite side of the street 
is the fine building of the Union Bank. At the upper end of 
Castle Street stands the Salvation Army Citadel, an effective 
castellated mansion, the most imposing “ barracks ” possessed 
anywhere by this organization. In front of it is the Market Cross, 
a beautiful, open-arched, hexagonal structure, 21 ft. in diameter 
and 18 ft. high. The original was designed in 1682 by John 
Montgomery, a native architect, but in 1842 it was removed 
hither from its old site and rebuilt in a better style. On the 
entablature surmounting the Ionic columns are panels contain¬ 
ing medallions of Scots sovereigns from James I. to James VII. 
From the centre rises a shaft, 125 ft. high, with a Corinthian 
capital on which is the royal unicorn rampant. On an eminence 
east of Castle Street are the military barracks. In Market Street 
are the Mechanics’ Institution, founded in 1824, with a good 
library; the Post and Telegraph offices; and the Market, where 
provisions of all kinds and general wares are sold. The Fish 
Market, on the Albert Basin, is a busy scene in the early morning. 
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The Art Gallery and Museum at Schoolhill, built in the Italian 
Renaissance style of red and brown granite, contains an excellent 
collection of pictures, the Macdonald Hall of portraits of contem¬ 
porary artists by themselves being of altogether exceptional 
interest and unique of its kind in Great Britain. The public 
library, magnificently housed, contains more than 60,000 
volumes. The theatre in Guild Street is the chief seat of dra¬ 
matic, as the Palace Theatre in Bridge Place is of variety enter¬ 
tainment. The new buildings of Marischal College fronting 
Broad Street, opened by King Edward VII. in 1906, form one 
of the most splendid examples of modern architecture in Great 
Britain; the architect, Alexander Marshall Mackenzie, a native 
of Aberdeen, having adapted his material, white granite, to the 
design of a noble building with the originality of genius. 

Churches .—Like most Scottish towns, Aberdeen is well 
equipped with churches, most of them of good design, but few 
of special interest. The East and West churches of St Nicholas, 
their kirkyard separated from Union Street by an Ionic facade, 
1475 ft. long, built in 1830, form one continuous building, 220ft. 
in length, including the Drum Aisle (the ancient burial-place of 
the Irvines of Drum) and the Collison Aisle, which divide them 
and which formed the transept of the 12th-century church of St 
Nicholas. The West Church was built in 1775, in the Italian 
style, the East originally in 1834 in the Gothic. In 1874 a fire 
destroyed the, East Church and the old central tower with its 
fine peal of nine bells, one of which, Laurence or “ Lowrie,” 
was 4 ft. in diameter at the mouth, 35 ft. high and very thick. 
The church was rebuilt and a massive granite tower erected 
over the intervening aisles at the cost of the municipality, a 
new peal of 36 bells, cast in Holland, being installed to com¬ 
memorate the Victorian jubilee of 1887. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Huntly Street, a Gothic building, was erected in 
1859. The see of Aberdeen was first founded at Mortlach in 
Banffshire by Malcolm II. in 1004 to celebrate his victory there 
over the Danes, but in 1137 David I. transferred the bishopric 
to Old Aberdeen, and twenty years later the cathedral of St 
Machar, situated a few hundred yards from the Don, was begun. 
Save during the episcopate of William Elphinstone (1484-1511), 
the building progressed slowly. Gavin Dunbar, who followed 
him in 1518, was enabled to complete the structure by adding 
the two western spires and the southern transept. The church 
suffered severely at the Reformation, but is Still used as the parish 
church. It now consists of the nave and side aisles. It is chiefly 
built of outlayer granite, and, though the plainest cathedral in 
Scotland, its stately simplicity and severe symmetry lend it 
unique distinction. On the flat panelled ceiling of the nave 
are the heraldic shields of the princes, noblemen and bishops who 
shared in its erection, and the great west window contains 
modern painted glass of excellent colour and design. The 
cemeteries are St Peter’s in Old Aberdeen, Trinity near the 
links, Nellfield at the junction of Great Western and Holburn 
Roads, and Allenvale, very tastefully laid out, adjoining Duthie 
Park. 

Education .—Aberdeen University consists of King’s College 
in Old Aberdeen, founded by Bishop Elphinstone in 1494, and 
Marischal College, in Broad Street, founded in 1593 by George 
Keith, 5th earl Marischal, which were incorporated in i860. 
Arts and divinity are taught at King’s, law, medicine and science 
at Marischal. The number of students exceeds 800 yearly. The 
buildings of both colleges are the glories of Aberdeen. King’s 
forms a quadrangle with interior court, two sides of which have 
been rebuilt, and a library wing has been added. The Crown 
Tower and the Chapel, the oldest parts, date from 1500. The 
former is surmounted by a structure about 40 ft. high, consisting 
of a six-sided lantern and royal crown, both sculptured, and 
resting on the intersections of two arched ornamental slips 
rising from the four corners of the top of the tower. The choir 
of the chapel still contains the original oak canopied stalls, 
miserere seats and lofty often screens in the French flamboyant 
style, and of unique beauty of design and execution. Their 
preservation was due to the enlightened energy of the principal 
at the time of the Reformation, who armed Ids folk to save the 


building from the barons of the Mearns after they had robbed 
St Machar’s of its bells and lead. Marischal College is a stately 
modern building, having been rebuilt in 1836-1841, and greatly 
extended several years later at a cost of £ 100,000. The additions 
to the buildings opened by King Edward VII. in 1906 have been 
already mentioned. The beautiful Mitchell Tower is so named 
from the benefactor (Dr Charles Mitchell) who provided the 
splendid graduation hall. The opening of this tower in 1895 
signalized the commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the university. The University Library 
comprises nearly 100,000 books. A Botanic Garden was pre¬ 
sented to the university in 1899. Aberdeen and Glasgow Uni¬ 
versities combine to return one member to Parliament. The 
United Free Church Divinity Hall in Alford Place, in the Tudor 
Gothic style, dates from 1850. The Grammar School, founded in 
1263, was removed in 1861-1863 from its old quarters in Schoolhill 
to a large new building, in the Scots Baronial style, off Skene 
Street. Robert Gordon’s College in Schoolhill was founded in 
1729 by Robert Gordon of Straloch and further endowed in 1816 
by Alexander Simpson of Collyhill. Originally devoted (as 
Gordon’s Hospital) to the instruction and maintenance of the 
sons of poor burgesses of guild and trade in the city, it was re¬ 
organized in 1881 as a day and night school for secondary and 
technical education, and has since been unusually successful. 
Besides a High School for Girls and numerous board schools, 
there are many private higher-class schools. Under the Endow¬ 
ments Act 1882 an educational trust was constituted which 
possesses a capital of £155,000. At Blairs, in Kincardineshire, 
five miles S.W. of Aberdeen, is St Mary’s Roman Catholic College 
for the training of young men intended for the priesthood. 

Charities .—The Royal Infimary, in Woolmanhill, established 
in 1740, rebuilt in the Grecian style in 1833-1840, and largely 
extended after 1887 as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s jubilee; 
the Royal Asylum, opened in 1800; the Female Orphan Asylum, 
in Albyn Place, founded in 1840; the Blind Asylum, in Huntly 
Street, established in 1843; the Royal Hospital for Sick Chil¬ 
dren; the Maternity Hospital, founded in 1823; the City 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases; the Deaf and Dumb Institu¬ 
tion;'Mitchell’s Hospital in Old Aberdeen; the East and West 
Poorhouses, with lunatic wards; and hospitals devoted to 
specialized diseases, are amongst the most notable of the charit¬ 
able institutions. There are, besides, industrial schools for boys 
and girls and for Roman Catholic children, a Female School 
of Industry, the Seabank Rescue Home, Nazareth House and 
Orphanage, St Martha’s Home for Girls, St Margaret’s Conva¬ 
lescent Home and Sisterhood, House of Bethany, the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart and the Educational Trust School. 

Parks and Open Spaces .—Duthie Park, of 50 acres, the gift of 
Miss Elizabeth Crombie Duthie of Ruthrieston, occupies an 
excellent site on the north bank of the Dee. Victoria Park (13 
acres) and its extension Westbum Park (13 acres) are situated 
in the north-western area; farther north lies Stewart Park (11 
acres), called after Sir D. Stewart, lord provost in 1893. The 
capacious links bordering the sea between the mouths of the two 
rivers are largely resorted to for open-air recreation; there is 
here a rifle range where a “ wapinschaw,” or shooting tourna¬ 
ment, is held annually. Part is laid out as an 18-hole golf course; 
a section is reserved for cricket and football; a portion has been 
railed off for a race-course, and a bathing-station has been 
erected. Union Terrace Gardens are a popular rendezvous in 
the heart of the city. 

Statues .—In Union Terrace Gardens stands a colossal statue 
in bronze of Sir William Wallace, by W. G. Stevenson, R.S.A. 
(1888). In the same gardens are a bronze statue of Burns and 
Baron Marochetti’s seated figure of Prince Albert. In front of 
Gordon’s College is the bronze statue, by T. S. Burnett, A.R.S.A., 
of General Gordon (1888). At the east end of Union Street is 
the bronze statue of Queen Victoria, erected in 1893 by the 
royal tradesmen of the city. Near the Cross stands the granite 
statue of the 5th duke of Gordon (d. 1836). Here may also be 
mentioned the obelisk of Peterhead granite, 70 ft. high, erected 
in the square of Marischal College to the memory of Sir James 
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M'Grigor (1778-1851), the military surgeon and director-general 
of the Army Medical Department, who was thrice elected lord 
rector of the College. 

Bridges .—The Dee is crossed by four bridges-,—the old bridge, 
the Wellington suspension bridge, the railway bridge, and Vic¬ 
toria Bridge, opposite Market Street. The first, till 1832 the 
only access to the city from the south, consists of seven semi¬ 
circular ribbed arches, is about 30 ft. high, and was built early 
in the 16th century by Bishops Elphinstone and Dunbar. It 
was nearly all rebuilt in 1718-1723, and in 1842 was widened from 
14I to 26 ft. The bridge of Don has five granite arches, each 
75 ft. in span, and was built in 1827-1832. A little to the west is 
the Auld Brig o’ Balgownie, a picturesque single arch spanning 
the deep black stream, said to have been built by King Robert I., 
and celebrated by Byron in the tenth canto of Don Juan. 

Harbour .—A defective harbour, with a shallow sand and gravel 
bar at its entrance, long retarded the trade of Aberdeen, but 
under various acts since 1773 it was greatly deepened. The 
north pier, built partly by Smeaton in 1775-1781, and partly 
by Telford in 1810-1815, extends nearly 3000 ft. into the North 
Sea. It increases the depth of. water on the bar from a few feet 
to 22 or 24 ft. at spring tides and to 17 or 18 ft. at neap. A 
wet dock, of 29 acres, and with 6000 ft. of quay, was completed 
in 1848 and called Victoria Dock in honour of the queen’s visit 
to the city in that year. Adjoining it is the Upper Dock. By 
the Harbour Act of 1868, the Dee near the harbour was diverted 
from the south at a cost of £80,000, and 90 acres of new ground 
(in addition to 25 acres formerly made up) were provided on the 
north side of the river for the Albert Basin (with a graving dock), 
quays and warehouses. A breakwater of concrete, 1050 ft. long, 
was constructed on the south side of the stream as a protection 
against south-easterly gales. On Girdleness, the southern point 
of the bay, a lighthouse was built in 1833. Near the harbour 
mouth are three batteries mounting nineteen guns. 

Industry .—Owing to the variety and importance of its chief 
industries Aberdeen is one of the most prosperous cities in 
Scotland. Very durable grey granite has been quarried near 
Aberdeen for more than 300 years, and blocked and dressed 
paving “ setts,” kerb and building stones, and monumental 
and other ornamental work of granite have long been exported 
from the district to all parts of the world. This, though once 
the predominant industry, has been surpassed by the deep-sea 
fisheries, which derived a great impetus from beam-trawling, 
introduced in 1882, and steam line fishing in 2889, and threaten 
to rival if not to eclipse those of Grimsby. Fish trains are 
despatched to London daily. Most of the leading industries date 
from the 18th century, amongst them woollens (1703), linen 
(1749) and cotton (1779). These give employment to several 
thousands of operatives. The paper-making industry is one of 
the most famous and oldest in the city, paper having been first 
made in Aberdeen in 1694. Flax-spinning and jute and comb¬ 
making factories are also very flourishing, and there are suc¬ 
cessful foundries and engineering works. There are large 
distilleries and breweries, and chemical works employing many 
hands. In the days of wooden ships ship-building was a flourish¬ 
ing industry, the town being noted for its fast clippers, many of 
which established records in the “ tea races.” The introduction 
of trawling revived this to some extent, and despite the distance 
of the city from the iron fields there is a fair yearly output of 
iron vessels. Of later origin are the jam, pickle and potted 
meat factories, hundreds of acres having been laid down in 
strawberries and other fruits within a few miles of the city. 

History .—Aberdeen was an important place as far back as the 
12th century. William the Lion had a residence in the city, to 
which he gave a charter in 1179 confirming the corporate rights 
granted by David I. The city received other royal charters 
later. It was burned by the English king, Edward III., in 
1336, but it was soon rebuilt and extended, and called New 
Aberdeen. The burgh records are the oldest in Scotland. They 
begin in 1398 and with one brief break are complete to the 
present day. For many centuries the city was subject to 
attacks by the neighbouring barons, and was strongly fortified, 


but the gates were all removed by 1770. In 1497 a blockhouse 
was built at the harbour mouth as a protection against the 
English. During the struggles between the Royalists and 
Covenanters the city was impartially plundered by both sides. 
In 1715 the Earl Marischal proclaimed the Old Pretender at 
Aberdeen, and in 1745 the duke of Cumberland resided for a 
short time in the city before attacking the Young Pretender. 
The motto on the city arms is “ Bon Accord,” which formed the 
watchword of the Aberdonians while aiding Robert Bruce in 
his battles with the English. 

Population .—In 1396 the population was about 3000. By 1801 
it had become 26,992; in 1841 it was 63,262; (1891) 121,623; 
(1901) 153,503. 

Authorities. —The charters of the burgh; extracts from the 
council register down to 1625, and selections from the letters, 
guildry and treasurer’s accounts, forming 3 vols. of the Spalding 
Club; Cosmo Innes, Registrum Episcopatus Aberdoreensis , Spalding 
Club; WalterThom, The History of Aberdeen (1811); Robert Wilson, 
Historical Account and Delineation of Aberdeen (1822); William 
Kennedy, The Annals of Aberdeen (1818); Orem, Description of the 
Chanonry, Cathedral and King's College of Old Aberdeen, 1724-1725 
(1830); Sir Andrew Leith Hay of Rannes, The Castellated Architecture 
of Aberdeen-, Giles, Specimens of Old Castellated Houses of Aberdeen 
(1838); James Bryce, Lives 0} Eminent Men of Aberdeen (1841); 
J. Gordon, Description of Both Towns of Aberdeen (Spalding Club, 
1842); Joseph Robertson, The Book of Bon-Accord (Aberdeen, 1839); 
W. Robbie, Aberdeen: its Traditions and History (Aberdeen, 1893); 
C. G. Burr and A. M. Munro, Old Landmarks of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 
1886); A. M. Munro, Memorials of the Aldermen, Provosts and Lord. 
Provosts of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1897); P. J. Anderson, Charters, &c., 
illustrating the History of the Royal Burgh of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 
1890); Selections from the Records of Marischal College (New Spalding 
Club, 1889, 1898-1899); J. Cooper, Chartulary of the Church of St 
Nicholas (New Spalding Club, 1888, 1892); G. Cadenhead, Sketch of 
the Territorial History of the Burgh of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1876); 
W. Cadenhead, Guide to the City of Aberdeen (Aberdeen, 1897); 
A. Smith, History and Antiquities of New and Old A berdeen (Aberdeen, 
i8 82). 

ABERDEEN, a city and the county-seat of Brown county, 
South Dakota, U.S.A., about 125 m. N.E. of Pierre. Pop. (1890) 
3182; (1900) 4087, of whom 889 were foreign born; (1905) 
5841; (1910) 10,753. Aberdeen is served by the Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee and St Paul, the Great Northern, the Minneapolis and 
St Louis, and the Chicago and North Western railways. It is 
the financial and trade centre for the northern part of the state, 
a fine agricultural region, and in 1908 had five banks and a 
number of wholesale houses. The city is the seat of the Northern 
Normal and Industrial School, a state institution, and has a 
Carnegie library; the principal buildings are the court house 
and the government buildings. Artesian wells furnish good 
water-power, and artesian-well supplies, grain pitchers, brooms, 
chemicals and flour are manufactured. The municipality owns 
and operates the water-works. Aberdeen was settled in 1880, 
and was chartered as a city in 1883. 

ABERDEENSHIRE, a north-eastern county of Scotland, 
bounded N. and E. by the North Sea, S. by Kincardine, Forfar 
and Perth, and W. by Inverness and Banff. It has a coast-line 
of 65 m., and is the sixth Scottish county in area, occupying 
1,261,887 acres or 1971 sq. m. The county is generally hilly, 
and from the south-west, near the centre of Scotland, the 
Grampians send out various branches, mostly to the north-east. 
The shire is popularly divided into five districts. Of these the 
first is Mar, mostly between the Dee and Don, which nearly 
covers the southern half of the county and contains the city of 
Aberdeen. It is mountainous, especially Braemar (q.v.), which 
contains the greatest mass of elevated land in the British Isles. 
The soil on the Dee is sandy, and on the Don loamy. The second 
district, Formartine, between the lower Don and Ythan, has a 
sandy coast, which is succeeded inland by a clayey, fertile, tilled 
tract, and then by low hills, moors, mosses and tilled land. 
Buchan, the third district, lies north of the Ythan, and, com¬ 
prising the north-east of the county, is next in size to Mar, parts 
of the coast being bold and rocky, the interior bare, low, flat, 
undulating and in places peaty. On the coast, 6 m. S. of Peter¬ 
head, are the Bullers of Buchan—a basin in which the sea, enter¬ 
ing by a natural arch, boils up violently in stormy weather. 
Buchan Ness is the most easterly point of Scotland. The fourth 
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district, Garioch, in the centre of the shire, is a beautiful, undu¬ 
lating, loamy, fertile valley, formerly called the granary of 
Aberdeen. Strathbogie, the fifth district, occupying a consider¬ 
able area south of the Deveron, mostly consists of hills, moors 
and mosses. The mountains are the most striking of the physical 
features of the county. Ben Macdhui (4296 ft.), a magnificent 
mass, the second highest mountain in Great Britain, Braeriach 
(4248), Cairntoul (4241), Ben-na-bhuaird (3924), Ben Avon 
(3843), “ dark ” Lochnagar (3786), the subject of a well-known 
song by Byron, Cairn Eas (3556), Sgarsoch (3402), Culardoch 
(2953), are the principal heights in the division of Mar. Farther 
north rise the Buck of Cabrach (2368) on the Banffshire border, 
Tap o’ Noth (1830), Bennachie (1698), a beautiful peak which 
from its central position is a landmark visible from many different 
parts of the county, and which is celebrated in John Imlah’s 
song, “O gin I were where Gadie rins,” and Foudland (1529). 
The chief rivers are the Dee, 90 m. long; the Don, 82 m. ; the 
Ythan, 37 m., with mussel-beds at its mouth; the Ugie, 20 m., 
and the Deveron, 62 m., partly on the boundary of Banffshire. 
The rivers abound with salmon and trout, and the pearl mussel 
occurs in the Ythan and Don. A valuable pearl in the Scottish 
crown is said to be from the Ythan. Loch Muick, the largest of 
the few lakes in the county, 1310 ft. above the sea, 2j m. long 
and j to j m. broad, lies some 81 m. S.W. of Ballater, and has 
Altnagiuthasich, a royal shooting-box, near its south-western end. 
Loch Strathbeg, 6 m. S.E. of Fraserburgh, is only separated from 
the sea by a narrow strip of land. There are noted chalybeate 
springs at Peterhead, Fraserburgh, and Pannanich near Ballater. 

Geology .—The greater part of the county is composed of 
crystalline schists belonging to the metamorphic rocks of the 
Eastern Highlands. In the upper parts of the valleys of the Dee 
and the Don they form well-marked groups, of which the most 
characteristic are (1) the black schists and phyllites, with calc- 
flintas, and a thin band of tremolite limestone, (2) the main or 
Blair Atholl limestone, (3) the quartzite. These divisions are 
folded on highly inclined or vertical axes trending north-east 
and south-west, and hence the same zones are repeated over a 
considerable area. The quartzite is generally regarded as the 
highest member of the series. Excellent sections showing the 
component strata occur in Glen Clunie and its tributary valleys 
above Braemar. Eastwards down the Dee and the Don and 
northwards across the plain of Buchan towards Rattray Head 
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went on until Rome, determined to solve the problem of 
the Garamantes once and for all, launched a major mili¬ 
tary expedition against them. By the year 19 CE, this 
Roman force had effectively stamped out the Garamantes’ 
opposition and brought them under the rule of Roman 
Africa. In the sixth century the Garamantes fell under the 
control of the Eastern Roman Empire. 

gazelles Found in North Africa and eastern and central 
Africa, gazelles are slender, graceful animals standing 
from 2 to 3 feet (60 to 90 cm) at the shoulder. They live 
on open plains and in desert areas. Their fur coats are 
usually brown, though their bellies and rears are white. 
Light stripes run down from the sides of their faces from 
above the eyes to the muzzles. Their horns are short and 
have slightly upturned rings at their ends. Female 
gazelles have horns that are usually smaller and more 
slender than those of males. 

There are about 12 species of gazelles. Of these, the 
Dama gazelle, found in North Africa, is the largest. The 
most common gazelle found in East Africa is Thomson’s 
gazelle. It has black stripes along its sides and white 
stripes on its face. No matter what type, gazelles move in 
herds that usually include five to 10 members, though 
herds sometimes can number several hundred. 

Gazelles were a familiar part of ancient Egyptian life. 
Egyptians used bows and arrows to hunt gazelles, which 
had an important place in their diet. Later, some Egyp¬ 
tians even raised gazelles on farms. The animal’s appear¬ 
ance in Egyptian mythology underscored its importance. 
Anunket, a goddess worshiped at elephantine, was often 
associated with the gazelle. Another Elephantine goddess, 
Sati, is represented with a human head, the crown of upper 
egypt, and the horns of a gazelle. 

Gebel Barkal Sacred mountain in the ancient Kushite 
city of Napata in Upper Nubia. Situated between the third 
and fourth cataracts of the Nile, Gebel Barkal (also known 
as Djebel Barkal) was a spiritual center for several genera¬ 
tions of Kushite kings. A 303-foot-high (100-meter-high) 
tabletop mountain made of sandstone, the gebel (mountain) 
was thought by worshipers of the Egyptian god amun to 
have a deity’s spirit residing deep within its interior. 
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Rulers of the kush kingdom established Napata as their 
capital in the eighth century bce, after which they con¬ 
structed numerous temples, statues, pyramids, and stelae at 
Gebel Barkal. They installed the priesthood of Amun there 
as well. One of the Gebel Barkal temples, erected by King pi- 
ankhy (r. c. 75f-716 bce), housed a famous example called 
the Stele of Victory. Comparatively lengthy, the text on this 
stele contained 159 lines in Meroitic script detailing both 
Piankhy’s military conquests and his responsibilities as king. 
Other stelae at the site discussed the nature of the Kushite 
kingdom and proclaimed the supremacy of the god Amun. 
Similar monuments were constructed by King Shabaka (r. c. 
716-701 bce), who succeeded his brother Piankhy as king 
and continued the policy of monument building. One of 
Shabaka’s more noteworthy creations was a pyramid, also lo¬ 
cated at Gebel Barkal, that later served as his burial site. 

Other successors, including Piankhy’s sons, Shabataka 
(r. c. 698-690 bce) and Taharqa (r. c. 690-664 bce), also 
built temples at Gebel Barkal. Considered one of the greatest 
builders of the era, Taharqa demonstrated his devotion to 
the god Amun by building and restoring temples and sanc¬ 
tuaries at Gebel Barkal as well as at Thebes, karnak, Mem¬ 
phis, Kawa, and the Isle of Argo. He also made offerings of 
precious jewels and gold plate, along with equipment and 
endowments for the sanctuaries and priesthood. His projects 
at Gebel Barkal included the reconstruction of the Temple of 
Amun, to which he added an inner chamber to house his 
altar. Taharqa’s work also included the construction of a se¬ 
ries of colossi that stood in the forecourt, a rock temple ded¬ 
icated to Amun, and a separate temple honoring the goddess 
Mut, the wife of Amun. 

Still later, King aspelta (r. c. 593-568 bce) left several 
stelae at Gebel Barkal that provide some idea of what it meant 
to become a king. One of these contains what has become 
known as The Enthronement or Coronation Text. It depicts the 
Kushite army standing near Gebel Barkal, their leaders con¬ 
sulting the god Amun about Aspelta’s kingship. Another of 
his stelae, the Stele of Excommunication, offers important in¬ 
sights into the authority of the priests of Amun, who report¬ 
edly held the power of life or death over Kushite kings. Based 
on the writings of the ancient historian Diodorus of Sicily, the 
power of the priesthood at Gebel Barkal ultimately was de¬ 
stroyed by the Kushite king Arkamani. 

See also: egypt (Vols. I, II, III, IV V). 

Further reading: P. L. Shinnie, Ancient Nubia (New 
York: Kegan Paul International, 1996). 

Gebel Silsila Narrow gorge on the Nile river in 
southern egypt, forming a natural barrier that, in Egypt’s 
Predynastic Period, marked the boundary between 
Nubian and Egyptian cultures. 

As the Nile flows north past the fertile plain of Kom 
Ombo, it is hemmed in by nearly barren sandstone hills 
where the water courses through a tight bottleneck at 


Gebel Silsila. Beyond the gorge, the river reemerges in 
limestone cliffs that form the reaches of the lower Nile 
valley to the Delta. In ancient times, the area extending 
south from Gebel Silsila to the second cataract and be¬ 
yond was the territory of lower Nubian farmers and 
herders. Described by archaeologists as the Nubian a- 
group, these people established themselves in the area 
some 5,800 years ago, developing a culture that lasted 
from approximately 3800 to 3000 bce. 

Deluged annually by rising waters, the gorge at Silsila 
was a site for the A-Group’s sacred fertility ritual, which 
was performed at the time of flooding. These rites were 
dedicated to the goddess Taweret (also known as Thoueris 
and Taurt). The protector of childbirth and fertility, she 
was portrayed as part hippopotamus, part crocodile, and 
part lion. The narrows were also the location of shrines 
and offerings to the deity Hapi. Shown as a fat man with 
pendulous breasts, Hapi represented fertility and personi¬ 
fied the annual inundation of the Nile River. 

Further reading: David O’Connor, Ancient Nubia: 
Egypt’s Rival in Africa (Philadelphia: University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Press, 1994). 

Ge’ez Ancient language of Ethiopia; part of the Hamito- 
Semitic language family. Ge’ez apparently developed from 
the language of the Sabean settlers who crossed to 
Ethiopia from southern Arabia as early as the first millen¬ 
nium bce. By the third and fourth century, it was being 
used for written inscriptions. It continued to be used, 
both as a spoken and a written language, for hundreds of 
years, in the Ethiopian Orthodox Church, where it is still 
used today in scriptures and services. The Ge’ez alphabet, 
which is called/ide! (meaning “the alphabet” or “the writ¬ 
ing system”) by its users, dates back to approximately 100 
bce, making it one of the oldest African alphabets and cer¬ 
tainly the oldest one still used in modern times. Like 
English, the Ge’ez alphabet consists of 26 letters, but all of 
those letters represent consonants. 

See also: alphabets and scripts (Vol.l); Ethiopian 
ORTHODOX CHURCH (Vols. IV, V); GE’EZ (Vol. II); LAN¬ 
GUAGE FAMILIES (Vol. I); WRITING Vols. I, II). 

geography The second largest continent in the world, 
surrounded by two oceans and two seas, and home to 
rich and varied resources and physical features, Africa 
was first recognized as the continent called Africa by the 
ancient Romans. (The word Africa may come from Latin 
or Greek words that mean “sunny” and “without cold.”) 
Before that, the Greeks referred to the continent as Libya. 

Africa is bounded by water, with the Atlantic Ocean 
on its western coast, the Indian Ocean and red sea on its 
east ern coast, the mediterranean sea to the north, and 
the Indian and Atlantic Oceans to the south. The African 
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Mount Kilimanjaro, a dormant volcano on the Kenya-Tanzania border, is one of a series of volcanoes formed at the same time as the 
Great Rift Valley. © Shama Balfour; Gallo Images/Corbis 


continent comprises more than 11.5 million square miles 
(4,439,000 sq km), or one-fifth of the land on earth, and 
is almost as wide from east to west (4,600 miles or 2,882 
km) as it is long from north to south (5,000 miles or 
3,100 km). Most of the continent has a tropical climate. 

Africa is divided by the equator (0° latitude), which 
passes through Gabon, the Republic of the CONGO, the 
Democratic Republic of the CONGO, Uganda, and Kenya. 
The tropic of Capricorn runs through the southern part 
of the continent and through southern Madagascar. In 
addition the prime meridian, or 0° longitude, traverses 
Africa from north to south. 


The lowest point in elevation in Africa is at Lake 
Assal, which is located in Djibouti, near the coast 
of the Gulf of Aden. It lies 515 feet (157 m) below 
sea level. 


Among the massive continent’s unique physical fea¬ 
tures is one of the largest islands in the world, 
Madagascar. Africa also contains one of the world’s largest 
bodies of fresh water, Lake victoria, and some of the 


largest deposits of natural resources, including gold, dia¬ 
monds, and fossil fuels. Africa has the longest river in the 
world, the Nile river, and the most species of freshwater 
fish and hooved mammals of any continent. 

The climate and vegetation of Africa, which com¬ 
bine with the physical terrain and the latitude to form the 
continent’s ecological zones, are thought to have re¬ 
mained basically the same for many years. Most of the 
ecological changes have taken place during the past 1 
million—and especially the past 2,000—years. These 
changes have been caused, in large part, by the impact of 
humans on the land as they became more advanced in 
agriculture, toolmaking, and building, and as popula¬ 
tions increased and cities grew. 

In turn, Africa’s geography has contributed in signifi¬ 
cant ways to the history of the continent. The vast 
amount of desert in the northern part of the continent, in 
particular, has had a great influence on human settlement. 
Indeed, for long periods in African history, some areas 
were entirely unoccupied. Even today, the world’s second 
largest continent contains only 10 percent of the world’s 
population. The continent’s mountains and deserts im¬ 
posed barriers to settlement and communications between 
settlements, but they also became home to peoples who 
were able to take advantage of what these areas had to 
offer. 
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High Plains In general, Africa is thought of as a 
massive plateau with three divisions: the northern 
plateau, in which the Sahara desert and the atlas 
mountains he; the central and southern plateaus, which 
encompass regions of southern and west-central Africa; 
and the eastern highlands. Some of the highest plateau 


land is in Ethiopia, within the country’s eastern high¬ 
lands, where the altitude reaches heights of up to 15,000 
feet (4,572 m). 

Other plateau areas that reach significant altitude are 
the Cameroon highlands, the guinea highlands (which 
reach into sierra leone and Liberia as well as Guinea), 
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the Fouta Djallon, which is also in Guinea, the Jos 
Plateau in Nigeria, and the Adamawa area that lies in 
Cameroon and Nigeria. 

Mountains Although Africa has many groups of 
mountains and several well-known mountain peaks, 
mountains comprise a smaller percentage of land in Africa 
than they do on any other continent. In the Great rift 
valley, which spans almost 4,000 miles (6,437 km), vol¬ 
canic and seismic events created the highest peaks in East 
Africa. Kilimanjaro at the border of Kenya and Tanzania 
(central Africa), the tallest mountain peak in Africa, rising 
to 19,340 feet (5,895 m), is actually a dormant volcano. 
Other tall, volcanic peaks that are now extinct include 
Mount Kenya (17,058 feet or 5,199 m); Mount Meru 
(14,978 feet or 4,565 m), in Tanzania, about 40 miles 
(64.4 km) west of Kilimanjaro; and Mount elgon (14,178 
feet or 4,321 m), which is on the border of Kenya and 
Uganda. Mount Cameroon, an active volcano in western 
Africa, peaks at 13,435 feet (4,094 m). 

The Atlas Mountains lie in the northwest, crossing 
through morocco and the northern tip of Algeria, near 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. The Virunga Moun¬ 
tains, in northwest Democratic Republic of the Congo, are 
still actively volcanic, and every 10 years or so an eruption 
produces a lava flow. A lava flow from the distant past was 
responsible for the creation of Lake Kivu. 

The ruwenzori mountains, unlike many of Africa’s 
great mountain ranges, were not formed as a result of vol¬ 
canic activity. Also called the Mountains of the Moon, 
these peaks are located in the central African countries of 
Uganda and the Democratic Republic of the Congo. The 
highest mountain in this range is Margherita Peak, at 
16,795 feet (5,119 m). In southern Africa, the Drakens¬ 
berg Mountains rise to a height of 11,425 feet (3,299 m) 
at Ntlenyana (also called Ntshonyana) and to 10,823 feet 
(3,280 m) at Mont-aux-Sources. 

Lakes The western Rift Valley is the location of 
Lake Tanganyika, among others, while lakes found in the 
eastern Rift include Nyasa, Natron, and Manyara. These 
equatorial lakes were part of a system that also formed 
one of the largest freshwater lakes in the world, Lake 
Victoria. Lake chad, another large freshwater lake, is lo¬ 
cated in the central sudanic region. 

Rivers and Tributaries Africa is home to many 
great and famous rivers, including the CONGO river, the 
nicer river, the Zambezi, the orange river, the Vaal, 
and the Nile river. Water supply and control of water 
have historically been of concern throughout Africa. As a 
result, rivers and tributaries have played an important 
role in agriculture, irrigation, and drainage, as well as 
in travel, trade, and politics. 

The Nile River, at 4,150 miles (6,677 km), is the 
longest river in the world. The Nile flows out of Lake 
Victoria (the Victoria Nile) north into Lake Albert (the 
Albert Nile), where it continues north as the al-Jabal 


River, the white Nile, and the Nile. Finally, after winding 
through Uganda, Republic of the Sudan, and Egypt, the 
Nile spills into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Several tributaries join the Nile along its right bank as 
it makes its journey north, including the Sobat, Atbara, 
and blue nile. The al-Ghazal is the major tributary on the 
left bank. Together the Nile and the tributaries flow north 
and west before entering the Mediterranean. There, the 
Nile basin covers a vast area of Egypt north of Cairo. 

Another of Africa’s great rivers, the Congo River, 
travels 2,900 miles (4,666 km) from its source in Zambia 
to the Indian Ocean. It drains most of Central Africa. 
Like the Nile, it descends rapidly through a series of 
steep gorges, rapids, and waterfalls, including the Boy- 
oma Falls, which extends for 60 miles (96.5 km). 

The Niger River begins in Guinea. Then, with its 
largest tributary, the benue River, it winds through 
Nigeria before entering the Atlantic Ocean. About 2,600 
miles (4,183 km) in length, the Niger has the largest river 
basin in western Africa. As with the Nile, swamps make 
parts of the river difficult to navigate. 

The Zambezi river travels 2,200 miles (3,540 km) 
and forms the magnificent victoria falls. One of the 
largest waterfalls in the world, it is located on the border 
of Zambia and Zimbabwe. The Zambezi’s two main tribu¬ 
taries are the Kafue and the Luangwa, which join the 
Zambezi past Lake Kariba and then empty into the Indian 
Ocean at the river’s 37-mile-wide (59.5 km) mouth. 
Swamps of reeds and other water plants clog the river in 
places, impeding travel and fishing. 

The Orange River, flowing from the Drakensberg 
Mountains to the Atlantic, is, along with its tributary, the Vaal, 
about 1,300 miles (2,092 km) long. It is one of the six impor¬ 
tant drainage systems in Africa and drains southern Africa. 

Grasslands Two wide areas of vast grasslands (one 
north of the equator and one south), which used to be 
known as savannas, lie between the deserts of the north 
and south and the rain forests near the equator. These are 
large, open, grassy areas in which only a few trees might 
be found. Among these is the baobab tree and the acacia. 
On average these grasslands receive moderate rainfall of 
20 to 45 inches (50.8 to 114.3 cm) per year. 

The Highveld grassland area of South Africa is a true 
grassland, with trees or woody plants comprising 10 per¬ 
cent or less of its land. This is likely due to the natural 
occurrences of lightning, which often cause fires. 


Grass was long thought of as being "sweet" or 
"sour." Sweet grass was good for grazing; sour 
grass was not. One of the best-known sweet grasses 
in Africa is the Themeda variety. Andropogon is 
one of the better-known sour grasses. 
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Africa has had the longest history of human life on 
earth. During the period of human habitation, grasslands 
generally have increased and treed areas have decreased. 
In part, this has been caused by the burning of wood¬ 
lands, which has occurred for centuries and has caused 
tall grasses to take over large areas of plateau. Among 
these grasses is Hyparrhenia, a grass that, although it is 
quite common, is not good for grazing; tall and coarse, it 
can be home to disease-spreading insects. 

These human-induced grasslands are no longer home 
to many, if any, original trees. On the other hand, farmers 
have been domesticating trees for thousands of years, 
planting them to create park-like areas within their farms. 
The exact effects of this prolonged human use of Africa’s 
grasslands have been, and probably will continue to be, a 
topic of great debate. 

Africa’s grasslands and woodlands are home to many 
species of animals, among which are lions, African ele¬ 
phants, rhinoceros, antelope, giraffes, deer, zebras, 

WATER BUFFALO, BABOONS, CHEETAHS, LEOPARDS, JACKALS, 
hyena, and various types of monkeys. In the equatorial 
rain forests, the magnificent gorilla (the largest ape in 
the world) lives, as do monkeys, bats, and lemurs. 

Deserts The deserts of Africa cover about one-third 
of the continent. Today, these deserts are among the 
hottest and driest in the world, but millions of years ago, 
rain fell there in abundance for long periods of time. The 
last great rainfall that fell on the deserts of northern 
Africa occurred about the sixth millennium bce. Today, 
the African deserts receive less than 16 inches (41 cm) of 
rain per year, with some areas receiving only 5 inches (13 
cm) per year. 

More than 25 percent of Africa is made up of the vast 
Sahara Desert, which has an area of 3.5 million square 
miles (9,065,000 sq km). This massive desert reaches 
from the Atlantic coast in the west to the red sea in the 
east, and it has long been a natural barrier between the 
northern coastal areas and the rest of Africa. Within the 
great Sahara are the Nubian and Libyan Deserts, as well 
as the western Sahara. Fewer types of vegetation grow in 
the Sahara than in any other arid region in the world. 
Several animals are found in the Sahara today, including 
hares, desert foxes, gazelles, and a type of small rodent 
called a jerboa, which is noted for its ability to jump great 
distances. However, evidence of a prehistoric hunting 
culture that probably existed on the edge of the Sahara 
shows that many animals—including elephants, rhino¬ 
ceroses, hippopotamuses, and giant buffalo—once roamed 
what are now desert areas. 

Among the driest deserts in the world is the Namib 
Desert, which is located on Africa’s southern Atlantic 
coast. Being near the ocean coast, some succulents are 
able to survive on the moisture from the constant fog. 
The other great desert in Africa is the Kalahari desert, 
located in southern Africa. 


The spread of the desert southward, c. 8000 bce, 
caused a change in the way of life of the hunter- 
gatherers who lived near these areas. The gatherers, 
for example, learned ways to plant seeds and grow 
crops. In north-central Africa, in particular, hunters 
and gatherers began an agricultural revolution, 
learning to produce more and more food by plant¬ 
ing seeds and improving their methods of fishing. 


Over the centuries, the course of African history also 
has been affected by the continent’s vast supplies of natural 
resources. These resources have included gold, nickel, fos¬ 
sil fuels, diamonds, copper, manganese, platinum, iron, 
zinc, lead, tin, beryllium, limestone, graphite, and gypsum. 
They also have included a wealth of animal and marine life 
and a rich array of vegetation. 

See also: geology (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: A. T. Grove, The Changing Geogra¬ 
phy of Africa (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1993). 

geology One of the oldest continents on earth, Africa is 
particularly rich in such mineral resources as gold, sil¬ 
ver, copper, iron ore, gypsum, limestone, and granite, 
which were all used extensively by ancient Africans. 

Geological History The continent of Africa was 
not always in the form that it is in today. According to the 
theory of plate tectonics, the mysterious geological occur¬ 
rence known as the Pan-African event brought together 
the West African plate and the Central African plate 
about 200 to 300 million years ago. After this, Africa be¬ 
came part of a supercontinent called Gondwanaland in 
which Africa, South America, Antarctica, Australia, and the 
subcontinent of India were joined. Eventually, a series of 
geologic events and eruptions, about 175 million years 
ago, caused Gondwanaland to separate into the present 
continents. Over time the Atlantic Ocean widened, sepa¬ 
rating the continents even further. 

Rock Formations Several types of rock are found 
throughout Africa. These contain a wide variety of miner¬ 
als and natural resources. In western Africa, crystalline 
rock is found under or outcropping over half of the area 
and this is known as the West African Shield. The oldest 
activity that formed shield rock is thought to have oc¬ 
curred over 2.5 billion years ago. The shield rock here and 
in other parts of Africa contains a rich supply of resources, 
including gold, manganese, diamonds, copper, lead, iron 
ore, zinc, low-grade uranium, and several other minerals. 

In general, sedimentary rock comprises less of the 
rock found in Africa than igneous or metamorphic rock. 
Sedimentary and partially metamorphosed sedimentary 
rock, however, cover parts of the shield rock throughout 
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Africa. This type of rock tends to form on or near the sur¬ 
face and is the only type of rock in which certain valuable 
resources like natural gas are deposited. Limestone, shale, 
and sandstone are among the sedimentary rocks com¬ 
monly found in Africa, and they have been often used for 
building, especially by the ancient Egyptians. 

Sedimentary basins formed in the west in the CONGO 
basin and Gabon, near the coasts of Senegal, sierra leone, 
ivory coast, and southern Nigeria, and then later in large 
basins inland in chad and other areas. Within these basins, 
rich natural resources were formed of petroleum, natural 
gas, coal, potash, gypsum, zinc, and uranium. 

Igneous activity produced many geologic features in 
Africa, including the cliffs and plateaus in Sierra Leone, 
Ivory Coast, Guinea, and Liberia. When magma intruded 
and created dikes and plugs and then later eroded, many 
diamond deposits formed in these areas. Volcanic activity 
also created cliffs, plateaus, and outcropping that eroded, 
allowing for the deposits of diamond, tin, and other min¬ 
erals to form. Granite is a common type of igneous rock 
found in Africa and was used extensively in building and 
sculpture by the ancient Egyptians. 

Geological Features The geologic features of Africa 
have had an enormous impact on human settlement and 
history. For example, the Mediterranean coast along north¬ 
ern Africa has for many millennia been considered uninvit¬ 
ing because of its rocky coastline and lack of harbors. 
Since Tunisia offers some of the best access to Africa, cul¬ 
tural advances often entered Africa from there and moved 
westward. As a result, from the time the Phoenicians en¬ 
tered Africa and founded carthage, c. 800 bce, the east 
coast of Tunisia became an important and prosperous area 
that changed the course of African history. 

Geologic resources have been exploited in Africa since 
prehistory. Archaeological evidence shows the first known 
mine was dug more than 40,000 years ago in Swaziland. 
This mine was probably dug to locate ochre, which is a va¬ 
riety of the mineral hematite. It was used for ornamenta¬ 
tion and funeral customs. 

Gold was one of the first metals to be used exten¬ 
sively by humans. As early as about 4000 bce, gold was 
found in Egypt, which was the main producer of gold 
until the first century ce. In ancient times gold was 
found in the bottoms of streams and mined from sand 
and gravel. Bronze (a copper-tin alloy), copper, silver, 
and iron were other metals used extensively in ancient 
Africa. 

In addition to using the natural mineral resources, 
ancient people discovered the use of rock for building 
and sculpting. Egypt, in particular, had a wealth of lime¬ 
stone, sandstone, and granite, all available from the ex¬ 
posed surface of the earth. The development of natural 
stone resources in ancient Egyptian building marks an 
era of incredible human and technological achievement, a 
period when human beings mined, quarried, and con¬ 


structed on a large scale without the benefit of the wheel, 
the pulley, or smelted iron tools. 

The exploitation of mineral and stone resources in 
Africa contributed greatly to economic wealth in ancient 
times. The continent contains some of the largest deposits 
of mineral resources in the world, and at least some or most 
of the minerals known to exist in the world can be found in 
Africa. Major deposits of fossil fuels include natural gas, 
coal, and petroleum, as well as some of the greatest deposits 
of gold, diamonds, copper, manganese, nickel, platinum, 
and phosphates. Iron ore, tin, zinc, and lead are among the 
other important minerals found in Africa. 

Further reading: Tom G. Blenkinsop and Paul L. 
Tromp, eds., Sub-Saharan Economic Geology (Brookfield, 
Vt.: A. A. Balkema, 1995); Sunday W Petters, Regional 
Geology of Africa (New York: Springer-Ver lag, 1991). 

Gerzean culture Early culture of predynastic Egypt. 

See also: naqadah i and ii (Vol. I). 

Ghana Coastal West African country, some 92,100 
square miles (238,500 sq km) in size, that borders Burk¬ 
ina faso to the north, TOGO to the east, the Atlantic 
Ocean to the south, and ivory coast to the west. Ghana 
has three distinct ecological zones —coastal plains that 
give way to rain forest, which turn into savanna wood¬ 
lands in the northern part of the country. 

There is archeological evidence that points to habita¬ 
tion of the coastal zone at least 6,000 years ago. fishing in 
the coastal lagoons and river estuaries was an important 
economic and food-gathering activity. Archaeologists have 
also unearthed evidence of human communities in the 
rain forest region dating as far back as 4,000 years ago. In 
the savanna woodlands to the north, people began to cul¬ 
tivate yams as early as 8,000 years ago. They also tended 
palm trees to produce both palm oil for food and raffia 
fibers for making raffia cloth. With improved polished- 
stone tools they were able to move deeper into the forest 
to clear plots for growing yams and palm trees, both of 
which required sunlight. After 3000 bce the addition of 
African rice (Oryza glaberima ) to the array of crops aided 
the further southward expansion of agriculture, as did 
the emergence of okra and kola nuts as forest crops. By 
early in the first millennium BCE, iron metallurgy had also 
made its appearance. 

The commerce of the savanna regions, which dates 
back to the second millennium bce, began to penetrate 
the forest zones of West Africa in the first millennium 
bce. Metal goods, along with cloth made of cotton from 
the savanna, were exchanged for kola nuts and salt from 
the coast zone. By about 500 ce the foundations had been 
laid for the emergence of states and urban life. 

See also: Ghana (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V). 
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Ghana, ancient Kingdom founded in the sahel be¬ 
tween the fifth and eighth centuries; also known as 
Akwar and Ouagadou. The roots of what was to become 
one of Africa’s richest and most powerful kingdoms lay in 
migrating nomads from the North African coast who 
began settling in the region before the fifth century. The 
exact ethnic makeup of early Ghana’s inhabitants is un¬ 
clear. However, they are likely to have been a combina¬ 
tion of Berbers, black Africans, and other ethnic groups. 
The ancient kingdom and empire of Ghana should not be 
confused with the modern country of Ghana, located 500 
miles (805 km) to the southeast. 

See also: Ghana empire (Vol. II); kingdoms and em¬ 
pires OF THE WEST AFRICAN SAVANNA (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Daniel Chu and Elliott Skinner, A 
Glorious Age in Africa: The Story of Three Great Kingdoms 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Zenith Books, 1965); Nehemia 
Levtzion, Ancient Ghana and Mali (London: Methuen, 
1973). 

Gibraltar Southernmost area of the Iberian Peninsula. 
A rocky promontory called the Rock of Gibraltar forms 
the southernmost point. Gibraltar has an area of 2.3 
square miles (5.8 sq km). At its highest point, the rock is 
1,396 feet (425 m) above sea level. While the ancient his¬ 
tory of the area is obscure, many prehistoric relics, in¬ 
cluding a Neandertal-type skull, have been found in its 
caves. No town existed at Gibraltar before 1160 CE. 

The narrow waterway that flows between the Rock of 
Gibraltar and the northernmost point of northwest Africa 
is called the Strait of Gibraltar. “Pillars of Hercules” is the 
name given by the ancient Greeks (c. 1100 bce) to the 
two peaked rocks that flank the entrance to the straight. 
Ancient Calpe was the name for the northern rock (Rock 
of Gibraltar); ancient Abila was the southern rock (Jebel 
Musa). To the ancient Greeks the Straight of Gibraltar 
signified the ne plus ultra—the end of the world as it was 
known at that time—although it was believed that some¬ 
where beyond that point lay Atlantis, the mythical conti¬ 
nent supposedly engulfed by the Atlantic Ocean. 

From the fourth through seventh centuries there was 
a thriving Christian civilization. However, the transition 
from the previous Greco-Roman era to Christianity was 
not without problems. Northern Africa was sharply di¬ 
vided between two cultures. To the west of the Gulf of 
Syrtis (Sidra) were speakers of Latin, while in Egypt and 
Cyrenaica were Greek-speaking people. The conflicts 
within and between the eastern and western arms of the 
church, and the failure of either sector to bring the ma¬ 
rauding ethnic nomads in the south into the fold, greatly 
weakened the region. The invasion of the Roman Empire 
by the vandals, who settled in Africa in 429, set the stage 
for the arrival of Islam and Muslim rule, which began 
with the coming of Tarik-ibn-Zeyad in 711. 


giraffes Long-necked, hoofed mammals that belong to 
the same animal family as the okapi, giraffes stand about 
18 feet (5 m) and are the tallest mammals on the earth. 
Giraffes live on the savannas and open grasslands south 
of the Sahara. Giraffes have highly developed senses of 
sight, hearing, and smell. Although they move in a trot 
that might look slow, they are able to achieve speeds up 
to 30 miles (48 km) per hour. They mainly eat acacia 
leaves and are preyed upon by lions and sometimes 
leopards. Though it is commonly thought that giraffes 
make no sounds, they actually are able to emit a low 
moan. They live between 15 and 20 years. 

Because of their unique appearance, giraffes have 
been noted throughout Africa’s history. In ancient Egypt 
giraffes were considered exotic animals and their tails 
were among the trade items brought from faraway lands. 
An inscription from elephantine shows a giraffe brought 
by King Wenis of the Fifth Dynasty from a trade expedi¬ 
tion. In Zimbabwe, rock paintings have been found of gi¬ 
raffes, which were considered to have the same essential 
quality, nlow, as humans. 

goats Wild goats often live in rocky areas. Female goats 
(does) and their offspring (kids) travel in herds of about 
30 to 40. Male goats (rams) live alone and only return to 
the herd during mating season. Wild goats include the 
ibex, which is found in present-day Republic of the 

SUDAN. 

After dogs, goats were probably the first animals do¬ 
mesticated by humans, and they have provided meat, 
milk, and wool to humans for thousands of years. During 
the bantu expansion goats were an important part of the 
people’s diet since goats could survive on almost any veg¬ 
etation and required less maintenance than cattle. 


Goats appear frequently in African mythology. One 
Cameroon myth tells the story of a girl who fed 
flour to a hungry goat. To thank her, the goat told 
her about a great flood. Because of this warning, 
she and her brother were the only survivors. 


gold A yellow, soft, lustrous precious metal that does 
not tarnish or corrode; gold was mined and panned in 
several locations throughout Africa from ancient days to 
the present. Gold has been important in Africa since the 
time of ancient Egypt. The pharaohs of Egypt exploited 
the alluvial gold found in or along streams in Nubia and 
kush. Egyptian gold, categorized as white gold, included 
a high percentage of silver, whereas yellow gold was 
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called noub. In addition to using gold as currency, the 
Egyptians used gold to make jewelry, to adorn burial 
furnishings, and to decorate buildings. 

Archaeological evidence at sites between the Nile 
river and the red sea reveals the mines of Kush in Nubia 
as one of the greatest gold-producing operations of the 
ancient world. Because it remained an essential trading 
commodity within Nubia well after its conversion to 
Christianity in the middle of the sixth century, some es¬ 
timates have placed overall gold production of Kush at 
more than 3.5 million pounds (1.6 million kg). 

Trade within Africa between northern merchants and 
indigenous populations was the first link in the trading 
chain. More than 2,000 years ago Herodotus (c. 490-425 
bce) wrote about the gold trade between the Carthagini¬ 
ans and the chiefdoms in Mauritania. The Carthaginians 
had devised a means of communicating their arrival and 
desire to trade by creating a large fire on the shore near 
their ships, with smoke serving as a signal. Then the Car¬ 
thaginians stacked items such as copper, cloth, cowrie 
shells, and salt in heaps at a designated site. The 
Carthaginians then moved away and the local traders 
came forward to stack gold next to the Carthaginian trade 
goods. The 10th-century Arabic traveler al-Masudi noted 
this same method of trade being carried out in various 
parts of West Africa and commented that the process con¬ 
tinued until both sides were satisfied that an equal 
exchange had been made. 

The gold trade first became significant in Tunisia in 
North Africa during the fourth century bce, but the 
sources of that gold are unknown. Evidence of early min¬ 
ing activities in the Sirba River Valley in what is now 
nicer, has led to speculation that the gold of carthage 
came from there because the Sirba Valley is closer to 
Carthage than Bambuk, Bure, or the other gold fields that 
later became the major African producers of the gold. 
Archaeologists working in West Africa believe that gold 
crossed the Sahara as early as the fourth century ce be¬ 
cause standard Roman weights used to measure gold have 
been found from the time of Constantine the Great (r. 
307-337). The fact remains, however, that no gold arti¬ 
facts have been found in sub-Saharan Africa that date 
from this period. The earliest gold object from West 
Africa is an earring dating to c. 800 found in the city of 
ancient Jenne in the upper inland nicer delta of the 
middle Niger. 

See also: gold (Vols. II, III, iy V); trans-saharan 
trade routes (Vol. II); wangara gold fields (Vol. II). 

government, systems of The earliest systems of 
government emerged among bands of hunter-gatherers. 
Since the social organization of such bands was not com¬ 
plex, neither was the system of government; it was more 
of a manner of leadership than a system of government. 


However, even at a this level there had to be means of 
making group decisions and settling disputes, both 
within the band and with other bands. Such issues be¬ 
came more complex with the advent of agriculture 
since this led to an increase in population and to greater 
social complexity. 

Settled, permanent communities with an expanded 
population provided the basis of systems of government 
as such rather than the social leadership that was charac¬ 
teristic of hunters-gatherers. Once a community was pro¬ 
ducing a food surplus, then some individuals could 
devote their labor to activities other than producing food. 
These came to include providing political leadership and 
governing. As societies grew in size and complexity, so too 
did their systems of government. 

Many African agricultural communities never be¬ 
came very large and complex, so their systems of govern¬ 
ment remained relatively simple. Factors such as age, 
gender, kinship, political abilities, and personal skills were 
key determinants of leadership. In some settings the insti¬ 
tution of chieftainship emerged, but in others government 
rested with elders, heads of households, or key religious 
specialists. Where larger states emerged they did so 
around chieftainship, often with a paramount chief taking 
precedence over several local chiefs. In such instances 
there was a greater emphasis on hierarchy, inheritance of 
ranks, and other indicators of social stratification. This 
could lead to the institutionalization of sacral chiefship, 
also called divine rule. 

The most complex state in ancient Africa developed 
in egypt, where the state ruled over a large-scale and 
highly stratified society. At its apex was the pharaoh, who 
was, in the eyes of the citizenry, a god-king. Of course, 
complex states did not have to have a system of govern¬ 
ment centered on a ruler who was a god. In the case of 
aksum, for example, King Ezana (r. c. 320-350 ce) con¬ 
verted to Christianity. Such a conversion would have 
been impossible for a god-king. 

See also: bands and segmentary society (Vol. I); 

CASTE SYSTEMS (Vol. I); CLAN (Vol. I); GOVERNMENT, SYS¬ 
TEMS of (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Great Pyramid Pyramid built during the Fourth 
Dynasty, by King khufu (r. c. 2550-2536 bce). The Great 
Pyramid of Giza (also called the Great Pyramid of Khufu) 
is one of three great pyramids built near the city of Giza, 
egypt. Originally a necropolis of ancient Memphis, it is 
today part of Greater Cairo. Built by King Khufu to serve 
as his tomb, the Great Pyramid of Giza is the only surviv¬ 
ing wonder of the Seven Ancient Wonders of the World. 

The pyramid is believed to have been built over a 20- 
year period. However, it is not known how the great 
blocks of stone from which it was constructed were put in 
place. One theory is that long levers were used. Another 
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Four hundred eighty-two feet (147 m) high, the Great Pyramid was built as the tomb of the pharaoh Khufu in 2540 bce. © Charles and 
Josette Lenars/Corbis 


theory suggests that a ramp was assembled and raised as 
the building advanced. The ramp, which may have been 
either straight or spiraled, may have been coated with 
mud and water in order to ease the movement of the 
blocks as they were put into place. 

When first built, the Great Pyramid of Giza was 481 
feet (159 m) high. Over the centuries, approximately 30 
feet (10 m) has been lost from its top. For more than 43 
centuries, the pyramid ranked as the tallest structure on 
earth. Each side measures 750 feet (248 m) long, is an¬ 
gled at 51 degrees and 51 minutes, and is carefully ori¬ 
ented with one of the cardinal points of the compass. The 
entire structure consists of around 2 million blocks of 
stone, each weighing more than 2 tons (1.8 metric tons). 
A smooth limestone casing once covered the pyramid, 
but much of this was plundered to provide materials to 
build Cairo. The vastness of the Great Pyramid of Giza can 
perhaps best be fathomed by considering that the cathe¬ 
drals of Florence and Milan, St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome, as 
well as Westminster Abby and St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
London, could all fit inside. 

The Great Pyramid of Giza represents the prototype 
of a private necropolis built on a huge scale according to 
preconceived, organized plans. This pattern for construc¬ 
tion, which was established by King Khufu, was followed 


by most of his successors during the Fourth Dynasty. On 
both sides of the Great Pyramid of Giza there are streets 
of nearly seventy aligned mastabas, or platform tombs, 
built for Khufu’s officials. There also are four subsidiary 
pyramids. The first three were built for Khufu’s mother, 
Hetepheres; Queen Mereyites; and Queen Henutsen, re¬ 
spectively. The fourth pyramid is smaller, and its purpose 
is debated. Clearly not a tomb, it may have been con¬ 
structed as a residence for the king’s ka, or spirit. 

The entrance to the Great Pyramid is located on its 
north face. Inside are a number of corridors, galleries, and 
escape shafts, some of which lead to the king’s burial 
chamber. At the heart of the pyramid is the king’s sarcoph¬ 
agus, which is made of red granite. The interior walls fit 
so closely together that not even a card can fit between 
them, another indication of the sophisticated level of con¬ 
struction. Inside are inscriptions bearing the cartouche, or 
symbol, of King Khufu, along with the names of the work 
gangs involved in the project. 

Khufu did not rely solely (and perhaps not at all) on 
slave labor for his pyramid-building project. Instead, he 
utilized those portions of the population that were left 
idle, unable to farm, during the Nile River’s annual flood. 
This provided more than tens of thousands of Egyptians 
with food and clothing during what often was a difficult 
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time. More than this, the project also served to unite the 
population behind a single, national goal. 

Excavations of the site of the Great Pyramids began 
in 1869 under the leadership of Auguste Mariette, the 
founder of the Cairo Museum. These excavations con¬ 
tinue to this day. 

The pyramid currently is maintained as part of a 
much-visited tourist area that also includes the pyramids 
of Kings Khafre and menkaure. A museum in the area 
houses the sun boat, a funerary boat discovered on the 
site in 1954. This boat is believed to have carried the body 
of Khufu to his burial place inside his Great Pyramid. 

See also: architecture (Vol. I). 

Great Sphinx Mammoth stone sculpture representing 
a mythological being that possessed a lion’s body and a 
king’s head; created in ancient Egypt at Giza as the royal 
portrait of King Khafre (c. 2520 bce). 

Perhaps the most well-known of all Egyptian 
sphinxes, the Great Sphinx at Giza, was massive, at 187 
feet (570 m) long and 66 feet (201 m) high. The entire 
structure was constructed from limestone. The head of 
the creature was a sculpted portrait of King Khafre, the 
fourth king of the Fourth Dynasty. The use of the sphinx 
as a portrait for royalty continued throughout Egyptian 
history, and the influence of the mythological sphinx 
spread from Egypt to Asia and on to Greece, where it 
first appeared c. 1600 bce. Scholars theorize that the 
Great Sphinx at Giza was most likely built to serve as the 
guardian of the royal mortuary complex. 

Greco-Roman Period In northeastern Africa, the 
epoch (c. 332 bce-642 ce) comprising the Ptolemaic (332 
bce-30 bce), Roman (30 bce-c. 330 ce), and Byzantine 
dynasties (c. 330 CE-642 ce). For nearly 1,000 years, a 
succession of three foreign dynasties ruled Egypt, first 
from GREECE, then from ROME, and finally from 
Byzantium. These rulers held sway over a vast empire 
that covered much of the Mediterranean world. The city 
of Alexandria was its administrative center, while its 
borders at times extended across Libya and as far as Syria 
and the Aegean Sea. 

The Ptolemaic era saw the rise of Alexandria as a 
world center of Greek learning, knowledge, and culture, 
as well as a crossroads of international trade. Greece sent 
troops to Africa in support of local rebellions against the 
Persian rulers of Egypt as early as the mid-fifth century 
bce. By 450 bce, the Greek historian Herodotus (484- 
425 bce) had journeyed to Egypt. The spread of Greek 
language and culture, called Hellenization, did not begin 
in earnest, though, until Alexander the great (356-323 
bce) of Macedonia overthrew the last Persian ruler of 
Egypt in 332 bce. Alexander stayed there only a few 


months. But during that time he established the port city 
of Alexandria (naming it after himself) and moved the 
royal capital there from Memphis. These actions served to 
reorient Egyptian trade and society outward toward the 
Mediterranean. 

Upon Alexander’s death, his empire was divided, and 
the Greek general Ptolemy became the ruler of Egypt. 
Taking the title of pharaoh, he founded the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty that ruled Egypt for more than 250 years. The 
succession of Ptolemies maintained their power, in part, 
by adopting Egyptian religious iconography, actively pro¬ 
moting Egyptian religion and culture, and claiming the 
same divine status that the Egyptians had attributed to 
preceding rulers. At the same time, they guarded and de¬ 
veloped free science, literature, art, and culture, and 
classical Greek literature and drama became popular, es¬ 
pecially in the nation’s urban centers. 

Great mathematicians and physicists such as Euclid 
(fl. c. 300 bce) and Archimedes (c. 290-211 bce) were 
among the many Greek scholars who worked in Egypt. 
The desire to encompass all this Greek learning prompted 
Ptolemy III to found the famous Library of Alexandria. 
Unfortunately, the thousands of papyrus scrolls that made 
up the great library have not survived. 

As the economic and political power of Alexandria 
grew, an undercurrent of conflict among Egyptians, 
Greeks, and the immigrant populations who occupied the 
crowded streets developed within the city. Faced with 
popular revolt, depleted finances, and poor international 
relations, the later Ptolemies found themselves gradually 
reined in by Roman power. The able queen Cleopatra (r. 
c. 51-30 bce), who was linked to both the Roman gen¬ 
eral Gaius Julius caesar (c. 100-44 bce) and later to 
Marc Antony (d. c. 30 bce), led a war against Rome. 
Egypt’s armies, however, were routed at the battle of 
Actium, in 30 bce, and with Cleopatra’s suicide the next 
year, direct rule from Rome began. 

Transformed into an imperial province, Egypt served 
as both a granary and a military stronghold for Rome. 
For three and one-half centuries the Roman Empire ex¬ 
ploited the land and resources of Egypt, extracting grain 
and taxes in ways that ultimately proved socially and eco¬ 
nomically ruinous to the local population. 

Egyptians were granted Roman citizenship in 212 ce. 
Under the emperor Diocletian (284-305), however, the 
once mighty Roman Empire was divided into East and 
West, and Egypt was divided into three provinces. By the 
latter stages of Roman domination, Christianity became 
Egypt’s official religion, and soon was the country’s pre¬ 
dominant faith. When Constantine I (c. 280-337) defeat¬ 
ed Licinius in 324 and became sole emperor of the 
Eastern and Western Roman Empire, he moved the capital 
of the empire to the city of Byzantium, in Asia Minor, 
beginning the Byzantine period of the Greco-Roman era. 
A fifth-century religious split led to the monophysite 
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movement in Egypt in support of a doctrine stating that 
Christ had only one, divine nature. The persecution of the 
Monophysite Coptic Church, as it was known, stiffened 
Egyptian resistance to Byzantine rule. Heavy taxation fur¬ 
ther disaffected the Egyptian population from the empire, 
and in 642 the people stood by as the unpopular Byzan¬ 
tine rulers of Alexandria fell to invading Islamic armies. 

See also: byzantine Africa (Vol. II); Coptic Chris¬ 
tianity (Vol. II); copts (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Richard Alston, The City in Roman 
and Byzantine Egypt (New York: Routledge, 2002); Gun¬ 
ther Holbl, A History of the Ptolemaic Empire (New York: 
Routledge, 2001); Robert B. Jackson, At Empire’s Edge: 
Exploring Rome's Egyptian Frontier (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 2002). 

Greece Hellenic city-states of the ancient Mediterranean 
that influenced African history, science, technology, and 
cultures through settlement and dynastic rule; Hellenic in¬ 
fluence was particularly noteworthy in Egypt in the years 
332 to 30 bce. One of the first discussions of Hellenic in¬ 
fluence in Africa is found in The Histories of Herodotus 
(484-425 bce). Written circa 430 bce, Herodotus’s work 
describes the founding of the Grecian colony of cyrene 
almost 200 years earlier. The settlers, according to 
Herodotus, had come from the drought-stricken island of 
Thera and had sailed to northern Africa, where they set¬ 
tled at a place called Aziris. After six years they were led 
by the North African inhabitants to a spring known as 
Apollo’s Fountain, which became the site of the Cyrenean 
colony. The moist soil of this city, which allowed crop 
cultivation and horse breeding, enabled the settlement to 
thrive and expand through the region. 

This, of course, was not the only mention of Africa 
by the ancient Greek historian. Elsewhere, Herodotus 
maintained that shields and helmets had first entered 
Greece from Egypt and that the Greek word aegis (a 
goatskin harness) was derived from the goatskin robes 
worn by North African women. He also claimed that 
these were the people who had taught the Greeks how to 
harness a chariot with four horses. 

Other descriptions of Greek colonization in Africa 
are more deeply rooted in myth and legend. In the tale of 
Jason and the Argonauts, for example, the hero is said to 
be sailing to the oracle at Delphi when a sudden gale 
blows his ship off course. Landing in northern Africa, 
Jason gives a tripod to the god Triton in exchange for safe 
passage from Lake Tritonis. The deity then predicts that 
when a descendant of the Argo’s crew removed the tripod, 
100 Greek cities would be built there. Upon hearing this, 
the Africans reportedly hid the tripod. 

In the end, however, it was Alexander the great 
(356-323 bce) who ultimately brought extensive Hellenic 
influence to the African continent. Indeed, Alexander’s 


military victory over Egypt’s Persian rulers in 332 bce in¬ 
augurated three centuries of Greek domination. (The 
name Egypt itself comes from the Greek; the Egyptians ac¬ 
tually referred to their own country as kemet.) 

Under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (320-30 bce) founded 
by Alexander’s successors, the new capital city of Alexan¬ 
dria quickly rose as a place of both commerce and learn¬ 
ing, becoming the center of Mediterranean life for 
centuries. During this time the museum (or temple of the 
muses) at Alexandria, along with the city’s famous library, 
represented an attempt to encompass all of Greek learning 
in a center very much like a modern university. 

During the era of the Ptolemies, Greek poetry, drama, 
and literature were spread chiefly by Greek immigrants, 
whose culture remained isolated from the local African 
communities. Greek science, however, had a wider rang¬ 
ing influence. Among Alexandria’s scholars, writers, and 
artists were Apollonius Rhodius, the composer of the epic 
The Voyage of the Argo; Aristophanes of Byzantium, who 
was credited with the invention of punctuation marks; 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, the first grammarian; and The¬ 
ocritus of Syracuse, the first bucolic poet. The mathemati¬ 
cian Euclid (fl. c. 300 bce), the most important figure in 
the history of geometry, taught in Alexandria during the 
reign of Ptolemy I Soter (306-283 bce). The mathemati¬ 
cian Archimedes (c. 290-211 bce), also a resident of 
Alexandria, discovered the ratio 3:2 between cylinder and 
sphere; he also invented the Archimedean screw for rais¬ 
ing water, a development that revolutionized irrigation 
and agriculture in the nile valley. Other leading scien¬ 
tists of Alexandria included the geographer Eratosthenes 
of Cyrene (c. 276-194 bce), whose map of the world was 
the first to use lines of latitude and longitude, and 
Herophilus of Chalcedon (c. 335-280 bce), the physician 
who discovered the nervous system. 

The Ptolemaic rulers solidified their power by adopt¬ 
ing and adapting Egyptian religion and symbols. Fol¬ 
lowing the example of their predecessors, they claimed 
divine status as pharaohs. They built temples and fos¬ 
tered the cult of Sarapis, a Hellenized version of the 
Egyptian cult of Osiris. Brother-sister marriage was evi¬ 
dently common practice within the dynasty, as well as in 
the population at large. 

The change from hieroglyphics to the demotic form 
of language signaled the new order, as the Hellenized lan¬ 
guage became the official language of both the state and 
the bureaucratic elite. Demotic remained predominant 
until the introduction of Coptic, much later in time. 

For the Ptolemies, ruling Egypt was, to a great extent, 
a business proposition, and Alexandria served as the cen¬ 
ter of commerce and trade. Unfortunately, this only served 
to increase social tensions among immigrant Greeks, 
Egyptians, and other Africans. With the fall of Egypt to 
Rome, the social disintegration of Alexandria became 
inevitable. The Greek culture, science, and art that 
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influenced Alexandria’s life for that period, however, 
have endured. 

See also: greco-roman period (Vol. I). 

Guinea Present-day West African country some 95,000 
square miles (1,246,100 sq km) in size. The name Guinea 
was formerly used to describe the entire western coast of 
Africa. Modern Guinea borders guinea-bissau and Sene¬ 
gal to the north, mali is located to the north and east, 
and Liberia and sierra leone are located to the south and 
west. Guinea’s history stretches back 30,000 years, with 
archaeological evidence from the area indicating early 
agricultural cultivation. 


Three independent modern nations located on the 
Atlantic coast of Africa use the name Guinea—the 
Republic of Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, and Equatorial 
Guinea. 


The region closest to the Atlantic coast is called Lower 
Guinea. Its earliest inhabitants were the Baga and the 
Nalu peoples, who were later displaced by the Susu and 
Mandinka. The Lower Guinea forest region, nearest to 
the borders of present-day Sierra Leone and Liberia, was 
occupied by the Kpelle (Guerz), the Loma (Toma), and 
Kissi ethnic groups, who lived in small villages. The 
nicer river originates in this dense forest, where the re¬ 
gion’s heaviest rainfall occurs. Archaeologists studying 
the southeast areas of the forest have strong evidence that 
cultivation of yams, oil palms, and other agricultural 
crops was well under way by 100 bce. Later rice and 
kola nuts were grown. The Lower Guinea highlands, 
which rise to their highest peaks in the Nimba Range, are 
approximately 5,780 feet (1,762 m) above sea level. 

The northeastern plains of the region are called Upper 
Guinea. The area’s characteristic grasslands, or savanna, 


supported a number of useful trees, including the baobab 
and the shea, which was used to produce shea butter. 
The central area of Upper Guinea contains strong evi¬ 
dence of millet cultivation from as early as 1000 bce. 
Archaeologists have uncovered many stone figures carved 
in human and animal likeness. These figures, known as 
nomoli, were made of steatite or granite and were proba¬ 
bly made for fertility rites that attempted to ensure suc¬ 
cessful harvests. 

Archaeologists have also been able to create a link 
between early forms of metallurgy and the growth of 
Guinea’s early city-states. It appears that iron smelting 
was done from at least 200 bce, as a number of tools and 
pieces that are likely ritual objects have been found 
throughout the area. 

See also: guinea (Vols. II, III, iy V). 

Guinea-Bissau Small, tropical West African country, 
some 14,100 square miles (36,500 sq km) in size, that is 
made up mostly of a coastal plain that rises to the sa¬ 
vanna in the interior. It shares borders with Senegal to 
the north and guinea to the east and south, while its 
western edge abuts the Atlantic Ocean. 

Farmers began their crude forms of agriculture in 
the area several thousand years ago, but the most impor¬ 
tant development was the adoption of African rice (Oryza 
glaberima). Originating in the inland Niger delta, per¬ 
haps as early as 3500 bce, it spread to the coastal zone, 
where it became a principal food crop from Senegal to 
Ghana. The region’s farmers became highly skilled at uti¬ 
lizing the tidal river estuaries for growing rice. Because of 
its numerous river estuaries, Guinea-Bissau was particu¬ 
larly well suited for this crop. The ocean also yielded 
salt, which people became adept at gathering from dry¬ 
ing pans along the shore. A trade in salt gradually devel¬ 
oped with the interior region of the western Sudan, 
which lacked salt. In this way, the people of Guinea- 
Bissau became linked to the vast trading network that in¬ 
cluded the trans-saharan trade routes. 

See also: guinea-bissau (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 
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Hadar Site of the discovery of the skeletal remains of an 
example of an early primate species. Located in the afar 
region of Ethiopia, 217 miles (347 km) northeast of 
Addis Ababa, Hadar became the focus of media attention 
in 1974 when archaeologists recovered the remains of an 
early primate species later identified as Australopithecus 
afarensis (A. afarensis). Archaeologists who made the dis¬ 
covery gave these nearly complete skeletal remains of a 
young woman the name Lucy. Ethiopians, however, refer 
to her as Dinkenesh (which means “she is wonderful”) 
and regard her as the mother of human civilization. 


Estimated to be between 3 million and 3.18 million 
years old, Lucy's bones are among the oldest fos¬ 
silized remains of the human family ever found. 
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With a slender but powerful body, Dinkenesh stood 
just under four feet tall when she died at about the age of 
20. Her robust arms were longer than those of modern 
humans, although her hands and brain were no larger 
than those of a chimpanzee. An agile climber, Dinkenesh 
also was fully bipedal, meaning that she stood upright and 
walked on two feet. Her upright stance helped her get 
food from the trees as well as from the ground and al¬ 
lowed her to survive by scavenging meat, hunting smaller 
animals, and feeding on fruits, vegetables, roots, and tu¬ 
bers. Such food-gathering abilities helped Dinkenesh’s 
species survive and evolve over more than 2 million years. 
See also: homo erectus (Vol. I); homo habilis (Vol. I). 


Hannibal (c. 247-183 bce) Renowned Carthaginian mil¬ 
itary commander 

As commander of the forces for the North African 
city-state of Carthage, Hannibal led a daring march over 
the Alps from Spain to Italy. Taking place during the 
Second Punic War (218-201 bce), this feat is considered 
one of the greatest in military history. 

Born in Carthage, near present-day Tunis, Hannibal 
was the son of the great Carthaginian general Hamilcar 
Barca. Following the defeat of Carthage by Rome in the 
First Punic War (264-241 bce), Hamilcar Barca led 
Carthaginian forces to Spain, where he conquered much 
of the country. He brought his son to Spain at about nine 
years of age, making the boy swear undying hostility to 
Rome. 

Hannibal remained in Spain following his father’s 
death in 229 or 228 bce. There he led troops under the 
command of his brother-in-law, Hasdrubal, who suc¬ 
ceeded in consolidating Carthaginian dominion over the 
Iberian Peninsula. When Hasdrubal was assassinated in 
221 bce, Hannibal was proclaimed commander in chief 
by the Carthaginian troops. This field promotion was 
later ratified by the Carthaginian government. 

As commander, Hannibal’s first priority was to solid¬ 
ify Carthage’s position in Spain. To accomplish this, he 
married Imilce, a Spanish princess, and conducted a se¬ 
ries of battles against various Spanish tribes. In 219 he at¬ 
tacked Saguntum, a city in Spain that, although within 
Carthaginian territory, was considered a friend by Rome. 
Although Saguntum fell to Hannibal’s troops after an 
eight-month-long siege, Rome demanded the surrender 
of the Carthaginian general. Hannibal refused, despite the 
fact that he had been severely wounded in the siege. 
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Rome responded by declaring war against Carthage, thus 
initiating the Second Punic War. 

In 218 bce Hannibal initiated an ambitious attack 
that targeted Rome itself. Leaving his brother (also 
named Hasdrubal) to defend Carthaginian Spain and 
North Africa, Hannibal mobilized his forces. Marching 
from Cartagena, the capital of Carthaginian Spain, 
Hannibal’s force included between 40,000 and 102,000 
troops, horses, and 38 elephants, which were to be used 
in battle as well as to carry baggage. 

In the autumn of 218 bce Hannibal’s troops marched 
north along the eastern coast of Spain and over the 
Pyrenees mountains, where his soldiers battled local peo¬ 
ples. The Carthaginian army then crossed the Rhone 
River, where Hannibal commandeered small boats for his 
troops and built rafts for the elephants. The most treach¬ 
erous part of Hannibal’s march, however, was the alpine 
crossing, which took 15 days. Many troops died, some of 
exposure, some in landslides or falls from mountainsides, 
and some from the attacks launched by local mountain 
peoples. 

By the time the Carthaginian army finally arrived in 
northern Italy, more than half of Hannibal’s troops had 
died, leaving just 20,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and only 
a few elephants. In spite of this, the Carthaginian army 
won impressive victories, rallying behind Hannibal and 
reinforcing his reputation as a great battlefield general. 
Defeating the Taurini people, Hannibal’s troops conquered 
their chief town, the modern-day city of Turin. The Car¬ 
thaginians also destroyed the Roman forces in battles at 
the Trebia River and Lake Trasimene. With each victory, 
Hannibal added reinforcements, recruiting Ligurian, Gal¬ 
lic, and Celtic soldiers. 

After resting throughout most of the summer of 217 
bce, Hannibal’s troops resumed their movement south 
through Italy. In 216 bce the Carthaginian and Roman 
armies finally battled in full force at Cannae in southeast¬ 
ern Italy, where the Romans maintained a large supply 
depot. During the battle Hannibal ordered the center line 
of his troops to yield, retreating but not breaking their line. 
By pushing both flanks forward and breaking through the 
Roman lines, the Carthaginians were able to circle behind 
the Roman center and surround the Roman army. The 
Romans were overwhelmed, with an estimated 60,000 
soldiers dying in the battle. Fewer than 6,000 Cartha¬ 
ginian troops were lost. 

Hannibal’s army occupied Italy for the next 13 years. 
Though Hannibal had hoped to use this occupation to 
rally the Italian population into a rebellion against Rome, 
neither his own countrymen nor the subjugated Italians 
supported him in this effort. Moreover, Rome’s dominant 
strength at sea not only made Hannibal’s troops dependent 
on local provisions but also cut them off from reinforce¬ 
ments. As a result, Rome slowly reclaimed the territories 
seized by the Carthaginians. 


In addition to eating away at Hannibal’s victories in 
Italy, the Romans also began waging successful military 
campaigns in Carthaginian Spain. In 207 bce Hannibal’s 
brother Hasdrubal, who had been bringing Carthaginian 
reinforcements from Spain to northern Italy, was inter¬ 
cepted, defeated, and killed by the Romans. 

When Rome invaded Carthage itself in 203 bce, Han¬ 
nibal finally abandoned Italy and returned home. The 
Carthaginians had accepted harsh Roman terms of surren¬ 
der and had negotiated an armistice when Hannibal at¬ 
tacked Roman troops at Hadrumetum (now Sousse, in 
Tunisia). In a battle at Zama later that year, Hannibal’s 
army suffered defeat at the hands of an alliance of Roman 
troops led by Scipio Africanus and Numidian troops led 
by Scipio’s ally massinissa. In the battle, which brought an 
end to the Second Punic War, the Carthaginian army lost 
20,000 men. Hannibal, however, survived. 

Defeated by Rome, Hannibal then served as a civil 
magistrate in Carthage. While paying the harsh tribute 
demanded by Rome, Hannibal reformed the government 
of Carthage. He overthrew the oligarchic power structure, 
introduced constitutional and administrative changes 
that reduced corruption, and initiated a renewed period 
of financial prosperity. 

Fearful that the still-powerful Hannibal might initiate 
another war, the Romans demanded that he surrender. 
Instead, he fled to Ephesus, in Asia Minor. There, King 
Antiochus III of Syria, preparing an attack on Rome, put 
Hannibal in command of a fleet in Phoenicia. Hannibal 
was inexperienced as a naval commander, and he suffered 
a quick defeat at the hands of the Roman fleet. 

Once again fleeing the Romans, Hannibal arrived in 
Bithynia, on the southern coast of the Black Sea, in 190 
bce. There he served King Prusias II in his war against 
Pergamum, another ally of Rome. Once again, however, 
Hannibal was defeated, and once again the victorious 
Romans demanded Hannibal’s surrender. This time he 
was unable to escape, and, in the Bithynian village of 
Libyssa, he killed himself by taking poison. 

See also: punic wars (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: Serge Lancel, Hannibal (Malden, 
Mass.: Blackwell, 2000); J. F Lazenby, Hannibal’s War (Nor¬ 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1998). 

Hanno (c. 530-470 bce) Carthaginian explorer 

The voyage of Hanno was recorded in an 18-line 
Carthaginian inscription hung on plaques in the Temple 
of Chronos, the Greek god of time. Translated into Greek 
as the Periplus of Hanno, it was one of the earliest written 
geographical narratives in the ancient world. Around 430 
bce, herodotus (484-425 bce) wrote of Hanno’s voyages 
regarding the founding of Carthaginian trade on the At¬ 
lantic coast of Africa. According to the Periplus, Hanno set 
out with 60 ships bearing 30,000 colonists, although these 
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figures have long been disputed and may have been 
greatly exaggerated. (Five thousand settlers would have 
been more in line with colonizing missions of the period.) 

Also in dispute is the extent of Hanno’s voyages. The 
Roman Pliny the Elder, in his Natural History, stated that 
Flanno had circumnavigated Africa and reached Arabia, a 
feat that was not impossible. As the places described in the 
narrative suggest, however, it is probable that he sailed be¬ 
yond the western Sahara desert and Mauritania to sierra 
leone, and possibly as far as Cameroon or Gabon. Some 
of the places mentioned can be associated with known 
sites, while others remain in dispute. No other subsequent 
written reports about these regions are known to exist 
until those of the Portuguese, some 2,000 years later. 

Carrying out orders to found colonies along the 
African coast, Hanno deposited groups of settlers, known 
as Libyphoenicians, at seemingly suitable places along 
the way. Afterward, he founded a trading post on an is¬ 
land near Mauritania. The survival of Carthaginian barter 
methods on the coast was described by the Arab authors 
Sharif al-Idrisi and Yacout in the 12th and 13th centuries 
CE, a remarkable persistence that has led some scholars to 
speculate that trade may in fact have been the primary 
mission of Hanno’s colonizing voyage. 

Noted for its literary style, the Periplus of Hanno is an 
early example of popular travel writing. The account, 
which may not have been written by Hanno himself, con¬ 
tains a report of an active volcano and the earliest extant 
description of gorillas. It tells of sometimes hostile en¬ 
counters with indigenous peoples and animals, as well as 
of music, raging fires, and aromatic trees, which were seen 
as potential trade goods. The use of the word gorilla may 
have been a corruption of kikongo ngo diida, meaning an 
animal that violently thumps its chest. The description in 
the Periplus of the gorillas as a race of hairy men and 
women may cast doubt upon this aspect of the account, 
but our modern concept of human and nonhuman pri¬ 
mate species may cloud our judgment as to exactly what 
kind of creatures Hanno’s men saw (and skinned). 

An annotated summary of Hanno’s chronicle, based 
on the Greek translation, follows: 

Hanno was sent by the Carthaginians beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (Straight of Gibraltar), in order to 
found cities of the Libyphoenicians. He sailed with 60 
ships, 30,000 colonists, and provisions. The ships sailed 
for two days beyond Gibraltar and founded the city of 
Thymiaterium (Altar of Incense) on a great plain. 

The party then sailed westward to Solois (in what is 
now morocco but which Hanno called Libya), a heavily 
forested area. The voyagers consecrated a temple to the 
Phoenician lord of the sea and then sailed eastward into 
thick marshes that were a feeding ground for elephants 
and other wild animals. Sailing one day’s journey to the 
sea, they founded cities called Caricus Murus, Gytta, 
Acra, Melitta, and Arambys. 


They sailed to the River Lixos (or Lixus), where they 
had friendly relations with a nomadic herding people, the 
Lixites (berbers). 

Living above the Lixites were hostile people with 
“burnt faces,” wild animals, and mountains inhabited, ac¬ 
cording to the Lixites, by cave-dwellers who could out¬ 
run HORSES. 

Traveling with Lixite interpreters, Hanno sailed south¬ 
ward for 12 days, then turned east for a day’s journey. 
Settlers were left on a small island in a bay, where they 
founded a city they called Chernah. Based on distance, 
they judged this place to be situated on the far shore of 
the land mass around which they were sailing, directly op¬ 
posite carthage. Sailing past a great river called Chretes, 
they came to a lake with three islands (probably the Tidra 
archipelago, near the coast of Mauritania). A day’s journey 
beyond these islands they came to a mountain range in¬ 
habited by people wearing animal skins. These people 
threw stones at the ships and drove off Hanno’s expedition 
before it could make a landing. 

Next, Hanno came to a broad river (probably the 
Senegal river, which the expedition found teeming with 
crocodiles and hippopotamuses). Turning back, the 
party retreated to Chernah. 

Sailing southward for 12 days along the coast (proba¬ 
bly as far as modern-day guinea, sierra leone, or even 
Liberia), the party encountered “Ethiopians” (possibly 
Kru speakers) who fled from them and whose speech was 
unintelligible to the Lixite interpreters. 

Dropping anchor by a tall mountain range, the party 
noted forests of aromatic wood. Two days beyond the 
forests was open sea with a plain on the landward side, 
where many nighttime campfires were observed. 

Replenishing the party’s freshwater supplies, the crew 
sailed along the coast for another five days (probably 
reaching present-day ivory coast). They then came upon 
a great bay that the Lixites called the Bay of the Horn of 
the West (probably Cape Three Points in Ghana, the en¬ 
trance to the Bight of Benin). 

Disembarking on an island, they saw only forests 
during the daytime. At night, however, the bay was 
ringed with fires, and they heard flutes, cymbals, drums, 
and many voices. The sailors were afraid, and their sooth¬ 
sayers advised them to leave the island. Sailing away 
quickly, the party passed a burning country of aromatic 
forests, with huge torrents of fire flowing down into the 
sea, making landing impossible. 

Hurrying on in fear, they sailed another four days 
past the burning coastline. In the middle was a taller 
flame that seemed to rise up to the stars. In daylight, they 
saw that it was a high mountain called Chariot of the 
Gods (most likely the active volcano Mount Cameroon). 

After three days of sailing alongside the fires, Hanno’s 
party reached a bay called Horn of the South (possibly in 
Gabon). In the bay they came to an island with a lake, 
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within which was another island “full of savages.” Most 
of these creatures were “women” with hairy bodies; the 
interpreters called them “gorillas.” Hanno’s party gave 
chase, but the males escaped by climbing trees and throw¬ 
ing stones. Three females were taken, biting and clawing 
their captors, who killed them, skinned them, and 
brought the skins back to Carthage. (Here the Periplus of 
Hanno ends.) 

Haoulti Archaeological site of the pre-Aksumite culture 
of present-day Ethiopia, dating to the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
tury bce. Haoulti and its archaeological remains demon¬ 
strate the influence of South Arabia upon northern 
Ethiopia in its architecture, art, and culture. 

The objects discovered at Haoulti provide insight 
into the complex cultural influences on the region before 
the rise of the ancient Christian kingdom of aksum, 
around the second century ce. The richest example of the 
influence of South Arabia upon Haoulti in the fourth and 
fifth centuries bce are a naos, or throne, and various stat¬ 
ues that were discovered there. The naos was carved from 
a single block of local limestone and stands 56 inches 
(142 cm) tall. It has four feet shaped like bulls’ hooves 
that support a base decorated with two bars with a small 
niche covered with ornamentation. The niche is topped 
by a dais in the shape of a depressed arch. Along the edge 
of the niche, two rows of reclining ibexes converge to 
form a stylized tree, which stands at the top of the throne. 
Each side of the throne is decorated with a bas-relief of a 
small figure, holding a staff, who precedes a larger bearded 
man holding a fan. The figures have aquiline features, 
which suggest a Semitic appearance, with their eyes de¬ 
picted as small lozenges. The smaller figure wears a plain 
robe down to his ankles, while the larger figure wears a 
baggy loincloth. 

The same bulls’ hooves on the throne are seen in a 
marble statuette from Marib, and the reclining ibexes 
occur in decorations from Saba, including Marib and 
Haz. The facial features and clothing are parallel to fig¬ 
ures represented in bronze sculpture also from Marib. 
These similarities suggest the South Arabian influence. 

The statues also recall artifacts accidentally discov¬ 
ered at Addi Galamo on the western edge of the tigre 
plateau. The Haoulti statue represents a seated woman 
with her hands on her knees dressed in a long, pleated 
robe. Over the robe she wears a wide necklace made of 
three thick, ringed strands. From it hangs a shield that 
lies across her chest. The shield is counterbalanced by an 
ornament in the shape of a trapezoid that rests between 
her shoulder blades. The woman’s posture, the position of 
the hands, and the necklace with its counterweight all 
bear a strong resemblance to the statues of Addi Galamo. 
Statues with the same pose of a seated woman wearing a 
long fluted robe, with a necklace with hanging beads, a 


shield, and a counterweight are in the National Museum 
in rome as well. However, the posture and decoration of 
the statue is most similar to statues of women from the 
region under Syro-Hittite control, which seems to be the 
real point of connection between Ethiopia and Asia 
Minor in the seventh and eighth centuries bce. 

Other objects, such as two earthenware amulets and 
a carnelian amulet, were found at Haoulti and are Meroitic 
in origin. These objects show the relationship between 
Ethiopia and the Nile valley before the common era. The 
influence of meroe on Ethiopia was primarily in metal¬ 
working techniques that are seen in bronze, iron, and 
gold objects discovered at the site. 

Harkhuf (governed c. 2290-2270 bce) Egyptian trade 
expeditionist and royal governor 

Harkhuf led notable journeys into nubia and to inner 
Africa during the Sixth Dynasty. Much of what is known 
about Harkhuf derives from the biography found in his 
mastaba, the inscribed stone tomb of common Egyptians. 
Originally from elephantine, Harkhuf was appointed as 
governor of a southern section of upper Egypt during the 
rule of King Merenre. He was mainly responsible for 
trade—both the discovery of new trade routes and the 
safe maintenance of existing ones. In this capacity, he led 
four documented expeditions into Nubia and Yam (in the 
Sudan). The Nubian route was a particularly important 
link to central Africa and the goods to be found there, 
which included incense, monkeys, dogs, giraffes, 
ebony, skins (probably leopard and panther), ivory, and 
other unusual goods. 

During early expeditions through the territories of 
Irtjet and Zatju, Harkhuf traveled along the Nile river. But 
when these territories later became hostile to Egypt’s ef¬ 
forts to exploit and colonize Nubia, Harkhuf was forced to 
take alternate routes or to travel under the protection of 
the ruler of Yam. He sometimes traveled with his own mili¬ 
tary or armed escort in order to keep the trade routes open. 

One of Harkhuf’s most famous journeys was his fourth 
documented expedition, during which he traveled south to 
Yam. On this trip, Harkhuf arranged to bring mbuti people 
back to the court of King Pepi II, who, as a collector of the 
unusual, was very pleased with the gift. 

Hathor Ancient Egyptian goddess, known as the pro¬ 
tector of pregnant women and patron of music and 
dance. In the mythology of ancient Egypt, Hathor was 
the daughter of Nut and ra. In early myths, Hathor was 
the mother of the sky god horus, but in time this capac¬ 
ity was attributed to ISIS. Hathor became the protector of 
Horus, and her name translates to “house of Horus.” She 
was depicted either as a cow or as a woman crowned by a 
sun disk held between a cow’s horns. 
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In the story of Ra, Hathor was created by her father 
Ra as “Sekhmet,” the destroyer of men who wronged him. 
Later, however, Ra changed his mind and disguised beer 
as blood, which Sekhmet then drank. Intoxicated, she 
could no longer kill and became Hathor, goddess of love. 
Hathor also was worshiped as a goddess of fertility. It was 
believed that, when a child was born, seven Hathors came 
to announce the infant’s fate. The seven Hathors were re¬ 
garded as having the power to exchange a prince born to 
ill fortune with a luckier child, thereby protecting the dy¬ 
nasty and the nation. 

In later times, Hathor was also regarded as a goddess 
of the dead, giving food and water to the deceased as 
they arrived in the underworld. 

Hausa Nigerian ethnic group populating the northern 
region. The origins of Hausa speakers can be traced to 
Chadic speakers near Lake chad, who have inhabited the 
area for more than 6,000 years. It is believed that during 
the 12th century groups of these people migrated south¬ 
west into the region that became known as Hausaland. 

The Hausa language demonstrates remarkable unifor¬ 
mity of pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammatical struc¬ 
ture wherever it is spoken. This probably indicates that 
Hausa originated relatively recently and spread rapidly 
through the lands south of the Sahara desert, since older 
languages tend to have more differences in their variations, 
which generally evolve based on geographical distance. 
Hausa also became infused with many Arabic words due 
to the influence of Islam. Hausa is the most widely spoken 
language of sub-Saharan Africa because it is spoken as a 
second language for the purpose of trade. 


Hausa oral tradition names the descendants of the 
Muslim prince Bayajida as the founders of the settle¬ 
ments that became Hausaland, perhaps in the late 10th 
century. Nevertheless, it is probable that non-Muslim 
agricultural peoples had established the settlements be¬ 
fore Bayajida's arrival. 


See also: chadic languages (Vol. II); hausa (Vols. 
IV, V); HAUSA states (Vols. II, III); ISLAM (Vol. II); SUB-SA- 
HARAN AFRICA (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Mahdi Adamu, The Hausa Factor 
in West African History (Zaria, Nigeria: Ahmadu Bello 
University Press, 1978). 

Hawara, Pyramid of Along with lahun and lisht, 
part of the mortuary complex for kings of the Twelfth 


Dynasty of Egypt. The pyramid was built between c. 
1938 and 1770 bce by order of King Amenemhet III, and 
it was one of the most elaborate pyramids of the time. Its 
vast southern temple was said to have had 3,000 cham¬ 
bers on two floors. Ancient scholars believed that the 
Pyramid of Hawara, also known as “the Labyrinth,” was 
designed as a meeting place, but it was probably built as a 
mortuary complex. 

The roof of every room was made of stone, and the 
walls were filled with sculptures. Each court was built of 
white marble. The Greek historian herodotus (484-425 
bce) speculated that the money and labor used to build 
the Labyrinth must have outweighed all the public works 
of the Greeks put together. 

See also: pyramids (Vol. I). 

hawks In ancient Egypt, hawks, like falcons, were ad¬ 
mired for their grace and power. In Egyptian mythology, 
the hawk was associated with Menthu, the god of war. 
Menthu was often depicted as a man with a hawk’s head. 
Because ra, the sun god, was also portrayed as a man 
with a hawk’s head, the two gods were often confused 
with each another. 

healers and diviners Religious healers who try to 
cure disease and ailments by appealing to supernatural 
powers. Common figures throughout history in ancient 
African societies, healers and diviners have traditionally 
served as an important link between the real and super¬ 
natural worlds. Many traditional African societies believe 
that offending otherworldly powers causes disease and ill¬ 
ness. Therefore it is also maintained that the cures lie in 
appeasing the spirits. In the appeals they make to other¬ 
worldly spirits, the healers and diviners provide hope that 
diseases can be cured or that illnesses can be avoided. The 
types of cures vary from culture to culture, or even among 
various healers within a single culture, and an appropriate 
cure might involve anything from exorcism to religious 
ceremonies to herbal remedies. 

Healers and diviners were found among some of the 
earliest inhabitants of Africa, including the SAN, who orig¬ 
inated, according to most estimates, between 20,000 to 
30,000 years ago. The San traditionally believe in two 
gods. The first is the Creator; the second is the Creator’s 
subservient messenger, Gauwa. Despite the fact that in 
San society the healers would often interact with Gauwa, 
the great Creator is the being who is seen as bringing ill¬ 
ness and death. Ironically, it is the same Creator who is 
seen as instilling the healers with the power to facilitate 
cures. That power, however, had limits and could easily be 
disrupted. Therefore the healers are always on guard to 
avert any bad will that the Creator might send their way 
through Gauwa. 
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Healers and diviners abound among the San, with vir¬ 
tually everyone playing the role of healer at some time. 
The San believe that curing powers can be delivered 
through dance, so large village dances are held several 
times a month, much as they have been held throughout 
the San past. At these gatherings, the San believe, the sick 
will be cured and future evil will be avoided. At a typical 
dance the healer enters into a trance, placing his hand 
first on the sick person and then on the rest of the vil¬ 
lagers. The healer then grunts softly, fluttering his hands 
as he does so. His sounds and movements become pro¬ 
gressively louder and more animated to draw out the sick¬ 
ness that is affecting the infected person. 

As the dance develops and the sickness becomes more 
difficult to extract, the healer’s grunts turn into high- 
pitched shrieks. He then tramples the fire of the dancing 
area and might even set his own hair on fire in an attempt 
to spark his healing powers. The villagers might put out the 
fire in the healer’s hair as he hurls flaming sticks into the 
darkness to chase away Gauwa and the evil spirits. He then 
goes into a deep trance that enables his spirit to leave his 
body and confront Gauwa. During the trance the people 
watch over his body, chanting for his safe return from the 
state of half-death. When he awakens from the trance, the 
healer has done all that he can do to cure the sick. 

Although each society appeals to the spirits in its 
own particular way, the purpose of the process is gener¬ 
ally the same: They all attempt to alleviate illness by re¬ 
moving evil from the sick. Some groups use ceremonies 
akin to the dances of the San. Others use good-luck 
charms, love potions, or sacred objects to drive away evil 
spirits. Some even use magical remedies involving sacri¬ 
fice, usually in the form of small, domesticated animals. 

The concept of evil, and thus the root of a person’s ill¬ 
ness, varies among groups as well. Evil spirits might come 
in the form of an all-powerful god such as Gauwa. Other 
groups, such as the Suku people of present-day Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of the CONGO and angola, believe in 
witchcraft. Among the Suku, witches were not gods but 
instead were people who had been turned into evil spirits 
after being fed human flesh at birth. As adults these 
witches could inflict illness or death on humans. Suku 
healers and diviners perform rituals to protect the people 
from witches and heal those already cursed by illness. 

Heracleopolis Greek name for the ancient Egyptian 
city of Henen-nesut, the capital of Egypt during the First 
Intermediate Period (c. 2213-2040 bce). 

Heracleopolis, the Greek name of the town called 
Henen-nesut in ancient times, was located in present-day 
Bani Suwayf. The Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, often re¬ 
ferred to as the Heracleopolitans, were founded by King 
Khety and controlled Middle and lower Egypt from 
Heracleopolis. 


About the same time the Eleventh Dynasty, which 
claimed upper Egypt, was flourishing in Thebes. The pres¬ 
ence of two dynasties, which lasted nearly 75 years, was 
the source of great conflict. Each dynasty sought dominion 
over the other, and boundaries continually changed. This 
period was finally brought to an end about 1968 bce by 
King mentuhotep ii (sometimes called Mentuhotep I), 
who defeated the Heracleopolitans, reunified Egypt, and 
launched the middle kingdom. 

Scholars believe that the group of literary works de¬ 
scribing the strife of this time was probably written after 
the reunification of Egypt, during the Middle Kingdom. 

herders See pastoralism. 

Herihor (r. c. 1080 bce) Ancient Egyptian official and 
usurper of the throne 

Herihor was a high official during the reign of 
Ramesses XI (r. c. 1110-1070 bce), in the Twentieth Dy¬ 
nasty. (Ramesses ruled from 1100 to 1070 bce and was 
the last king of the Twentieth Dynasty.) Although it is 
known that Herihor was a military officer and high priest 
during Ramesses’s reign, details about his exact origins 
are obscure. It is thought, however, that he came to Egypt 
to help stop a rebellion led by a former high priest of 
amun. The ineffectual Ramesses was unable to stop Heri¬ 
hor from making himself first a high priest, and later 
vizier of both upper and lower Egypt. Herihor’s fight to 
control the throne is depicted in reliefs found in the tem¬ 
ple of Khons in Thebes. 

Herodotus (484-425 bce) First Greek historian, often 
referred to as the Father of Flistory 

Born in Halicarnassus, a Greek colony in Asia Minor, 
Herodotus devoted himself to literary pursuits during 
much of his life. His great work, The Histories, is the story 
of the war between the Persian Empire and the much 
smaller Greek city-states. 

Known as the first historian to make investigation the 
key to history, Herodotus researched his book by traveling 
extensively throughout the ancient Mediterranean world. 
His African travels took him to places throughout Egypt, 
including elephantine, in the southern part of Egypt, as 
well as the Arabian frontier in the east. 

Herodotus was an inquiring reporter, talking to many 
people, including actual witnesses to the events he later 
wrote about. Interwoven throughout his book are de¬ 
scriptions of the people and countries he visited. In the 
course of telling his story, Herodotus reports on the cus¬ 
toms of the Egyptians, the hittites, and others he met 
during his travels. Much of what we know today about 
many of the ancient peoples comes to us from Herodotus. 
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Native to Africa, the goliath heron is the largest member of the 
heron family. Ancient Egyptians associated the heron with the 
phoenix, a symbol of rebirth. © Brian Vikander/Corbis 

Despite the fact that he has been criticized for in¬ 
cluding inaccurate and often highly implausible anec¬ 
dotes in his work, Herodotus greatly influenced later 
historians by clearly establishing the principle that his¬ 
tory must begin with research. 

herons With broad wings, long and straight pointed 
bills, and soft plumage, herons are usually found in tropi¬ 
cal areas, where they wade in streams and marshes and 
feed on frogs, fish, and other water animals. 

Africa is home to the European night heron and the 
shoe-billed heron, which is found along the white Nile. 
Also found in Africa is the goliath heron, which has a 
reddish head and neck, and is the largest heron of all at 
up to 59 inches (150 cm) in length. 

In ancient Egypt herons were associated with Bennu, 
the ancient Egyptian phoenix. According to legend, there 
was only one phoenix and it was a servant of the sun god. 
Every 500 years this phoenix would build a nest that 
would serve as a funeral pyre. Once the phoenix was con¬ 


sumed by the pyre’s flames, a new one would arise from 
its ashes in a process that represented the rising and set¬ 
ting of the sun, as well as resurrection and eternal life. 

Hierakonpolis City in upper egypt, c. 3500-3400 
bce, believed to be the earliest African city; also known as 
Nekhen. Archaeological studies conducted over the past 
20 years have uncovered a wealth of information about 
the life and culture of this city built along the western 
bank of the Nile river. The remains of palaces as well as 
artifacts and artwork all indicate that Hierakonpolis was 
the residence of both early kings and royal officials. Mud- 
brick and stone temples found there have been proved to 
be burial sites, which, according to some archaeologists, 
provided models for the great pyramids built by later 
Egyptians. Religious beliefs among the residents of Hier- 
akonpolis included devotion to the god horus as the pa¬ 
tron deity of the city. In addition, the many temples, as 
well as the ritual masks and grave goods (also known as 
nekhen ) that were buried with the dead, suggest a belief 
in an afterlife. This would seem to be reinforced by the 
fact that Hierakonpolis’s cemeteries contain some of the 
earliest forms of mummification found in egypt. The 
dead were padded and wrapped with linen and covered 
with pitch in order to seal out decay-causing moisture. 

Hierakonpolis also is considered the birthplace of 
Egypt’s long tradition of pharaonic dynasties, which de¬ 
veloped after periods of warfare with the rival kingdoms 
of Nekeb and nubia. Eventually, between 3200 and 3000 
bce, Hierakonpolis emerged as the dominant kingdom in 
the region. One of the prime pieces of evidence is a stone 
tablet called the narmer palette. The palette’s depiction 
of the famous warrior-king Narmer (also widely known 
as menes), who is seen wearing both the red crown of 
LOWER EGYPT and the WHITE CROWN of UPPER EGYPT, is 
generally interpreted as a symbol of Egypt’s unification 
into a single nation. Besides King Menes’s name, the 
tablet contains details of the many military victories he 
won while consolidating his power. 

With unification came the earliest form of centralized 
government in Africa. King Menes reportedly founded the 
First Dynasty and relocated the capital to Memphis. Egypt 
then entered a period of rapid development that included 
the regulation of trade links and the construction of 
palaces, large tombs, and religious temples. In addition, 
greater emphasis was placed on creating methods of irri¬ 
gation to produce the abundant crops needed to sustain 
Egypt’s growing population. 

hieratic Form of ancient Egyptian writing used from 
the First Dynasty (c. 2925-2775 bce) to about 200 bce. 
Hieratic script was a cursive form, which meant that its 
characters were written in a flowing style in which the 
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letters of words were joined together. Hieratic script was 
usually written in black ink with a reed pen on papyrus. 
It was used in literary and religious texts, as well as such 
everyday documents as letters, catalogs, and official writs. 

Hieratic script was introduced around the time that 
hieroglyphics were first being used in carved or painted 
inscriptions. It represented a simplified form of hiero¬ 
glyphic writing that was quicker to write, especially on 
papyrus. Although the symbols used in hieratic script 
were similar to hieroglyphic writing, hieratic symbols 
were less detailed. Also, the spelling of words was occa¬ 
sionally different. 

Hieratic script was written right to left. It was first 
written in vertical lines, starting at the top, but later it 
was also written horizontally. Around 660 bce, demotic 
script began to replace hieratic script in daily use. 

hieroglyphics Egyptian writing system consisting of pic¬ 
tures or symbols that was used in ancient Egypt for more 
than 3,000 years. (The name hieroglyphics comes from the 
Greek hieros, meaning “sacred,” and glypho, meaning “in¬ 
scription.”) 

Priests and scribes carved hieroglyphics on temples 
and tombs, public monuments, furniture, and wrote on 
papyrus. This writing form was popular from the end of 
prehistory until about 396 CE. The most recent hiero¬ 
glyphic text appears on the walls of the temple of ISIS on 
Philae Island. 

Hieroglyphics probably were developed to record crop 
yields, determine tax rates, or set down the histories of 
kings. The writing form soon took on a religious signifi¬ 
cance, however. The Egyptians themselves called hiero¬ 
glyphics medou netjer, or “words of the gods.” The average 
Egyptian of the time would not have been able to read hi¬ 
eroglyphics, which can be read right to left, left to right, 
or in vertical columns. There was no hieroglyphic dictio¬ 
nary; thus, scribes often made up symbols or created new 
symbols for what they wished to express. 

Several hundred picture signs make up the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing system. There are three basic elements of 
hieroglyphic writing: phonograms, ideograms, and deter¬ 
minatives. Words could be created by using only phono¬ 
grams, only ideograms, or by combining the two. 

hieratic and demotic were both derived from hiero¬ 
glyphics. Hieratic, a word that comes from the Greek hi- 
eratikos meaning “priestly,” is best described as cursive 
hieroglyphics. This writing form is as old as hieroglyph¬ 
ics and was written mostly with a brush on papyrus. In 
it, smaller signs are joined together to form word groups. 
Like hieroglyphics, hieratic was used mainly by priests 
and scribes. Demotic, also called enchorial, came into 
use during the Twenty-fifth or Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
about 664-525 bce. Demotic evolved from hieratic and 
was a style of penmanship. Demotic pen strokes were 


quicker and less defined than hieratic. With demotic, 
new signs were created, and the connection between hi¬ 
eroglyphics and hand-written text faded. This less formal 
language was used mostly in official, business, and per¬ 
sonal writing. 


A phonogram is a sound in picture form. Egyptians 
did not usually include vowels in their writing, so 
hieroglyphic phonograms depict consonant sounds 
of the spoken language. 

An ideogram, or logogram, is a symbol or picture 
representing a specific object. Typical hieroglyphic 
ideograms are birds, cats, Egyptian gods, and items 
connected with daily life, like crops, fish, and boats. 

A determinative is a type of logogram. There were 
several hundred hieroglyphic determinatives, which 
were used to further explain the meanings of words. 
Because vowels were not shown in the written lan¬ 
guage, two words with similar consonants would ap¬ 
pear alike unless distinguished by determinatives. 
Both pot and pet, for example, would be written pt 
according to the Egyptian system. Similarly, with the 
addition of one particular determinative, the phono¬ 
gram mr would mean "canal"; with a different deter¬ 
minative, it would mean "love." Determinatives also 
were used to show plurals. 


For centuries, the signs and symbols of hieroglyphics 
were locked in mystery. While many were fascinated by the 
carvings, they mistakenly believed hieroglyphics were just 
decorative symbols. The discovery of the rosetta stone in 
1799 by Napoleon’s soldiers became the key to interpreting 
the ancient Egyptian writing. The Rosetta Stone features 
the same text carved in three different languages: hiero¬ 
glyphics, demotic, and Greek. By comparing the texts, 
scholars were able to decode the hieroglyphic inscription. 
The Rosetta Stone has been on display at the British 
Museum in London since 1802. 

When inscribing tombs or memorials to pharaohs, an¬ 
cient Egyptians often disguised the true meaning of the hi¬ 
eroglyphics by creating new signs or by giving new forms 
to old signs. Later kings, trying to erase the history of ear¬ 
lier pharaohs, often destroyed monuments to past leaders. 
With this in mind, coded hieroglyphs were carved inches 
deep into the stone or statues. For example, one statue to 
ramesses ii contained a sun god (ra), the king as a child 
(rues), and a sedge plant (su), which was seen as equalling 
Ra-mes-ses. In this way, the hieroglyphs of the pharaoh’s 
name could be preserved for eternity. 
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high-water canalization In ancient times man-made 
waterways were used for irrigation, drinking water storage, 
drainage, and travel that allowed for greater trade opportu¬ 
nities between eastern Africa and the Persian Gulf. Early 
canals in the Middle East were probably built to satisfy 
the need for drinking water and irrigation. However, dur¬ 
ing periods of high water, travel on the canals was possi¬ 
ble. The most notable canal of ancient Africa linked the 
nile river to the red sea by way of the Isthmus of Suez. 
Built more than 3,000 years ago as an irrigation canal, it 
was used during periods of high water by sailors seeking 
to extend trade between the East African coast from 
Sofala, on the coast of what is now Mozambique, up to 
the Persian Gulf. This ancient canal is the ancestor of the 
modern Suez Canal. 

Although some researchers believe that excavation may 
have begun under either seti i or ramesses ii, during the 
14th century bce, it also is possible that the ancient canal 
was built during the period of the Twelfth Dynasty (c. 
1981-1820 bce). Still other researchers say that darius i, 
king of Persia built the canal around 500 bce. The canal 
was maintained and modified until sometime in the eighth 
century ce. 

See also: agriculture (Vol. I). 

hillside terracing Process by which crops are grown 
on hillsides or mountains. Crops grown using this tech¬ 
nique are planted on graduated terraces built into the 
slope. This labor-intensive method of agriculture has 
been practiced in sub-Saharan Africa since the iron age, 
starting around 3000 bce. Hillside terracing reduces soil 
erosion and water loss and maximizes the amount of land 
available for agricultural production. 

Each terrace is built on a low, flat ridge of earth that 
runs across a slope. The terraces are built with a slight 
gradation so that water may run off. In areas where there 
is not an excessive amount of rainfall, the terraces may be 
built on the same level. This type of agriculture has been 
used in Africa for cultivating cassava, yams, rice, millet, 
and sorghum, among other crops. 

See also: agriculture (Vols. I). 

hippopotamuses Large, amphibious mammals found 
in the lakes and rivers of sub-Saharan Africa. Tomb in¬ 
scriptions in ancient Egypt portrayed serpent-like crea¬ 
tures threatening people and crops. In these inscriptions, 
hippopotamuses were often pictured being harpooned. 
According to Egyptian legend, the dead whose hearts 
failed to be lighter than the feather of Truth (maat) were 
destroyed by a monster named Ammut, who was part 
hippopotamus, part lioness, and part crocodile. 

In spite of these views, hippopotamuses were revered 
by Egyptians as a symbol of fertility. The hippopotamus 


was, for example, associated with female pregnancy. Dur¬ 
ing the middle kingdom of ancient Egypt, earthenware 
sculptures of hippopotamuses became popular. 

Hittites Indo-Europeans who established an empire in 
Asia Minor during the 14th and 13th centuries bce. Origi¬ 
nally known primarily through a brief mention in the 
Bible, the importance of the Hittite empire has been reaf¬ 
firmed within the last hundred years by archaeological 
discoveries in Turkey and Syria. (The name Hittite was de¬ 
rived from the Hatti people of Asia Minor.) Around 1400 
bce, during the reign of the great pharaoh amenhotep iv, 
the Hittite king Suppiluliumas I conquered Mitanni, a Syr¬ 
ian kingdom. This established the Hittites as an empire in 
Asia Minor and a rival to Egyptian power. This rivalry 
came to a head in 1285 bce when the Hittite leader Mut- 
watallis fought an indecisive battle against the Egyptian 
pharaoh ramesses ii at kadesh. Although Ramesses was 
forced to flee the scene of the conflict, the battle stopped 
the Hittite advance toward Egypt. Peace between the two 
powers was sealed by a marriage between a member of 
Ramesses’s family and a Hittite princess. 

At the peak of its power the Hittite empire extended 
from upper Mesopotamia and Syria to what is now south¬ 
ern Lebanon. During this time the Hittites began smelting 
iron, signifying the beginning of the iron age. Hittite re¬ 
ligion included the worship of thousands of deities, and 
their literature displays a level of emotion not usually 
found in ancient Near Eastern texts. In addition the 
Hittite code of law appears to express more humane treat¬ 
ment than other legal systems of that time and place. The 
empire flourished until around 1200 bce, when it was 
overthrown by the Aegean sea peoples. 

Homo erectUS Scientific term used to describe certain 
members of the Hominidae family; a human-like species 
living in the prehistoric era. In 1975 scientists working 
near Lake turkana, in Ethiopia, recovered the fossilized 
remains of a 12-year-old boy. Named Homo erectus (H. 
erectus ) because he stood “upright" and traveled exten¬ 
sively over wide areas, scientists believe that the boy 
probably traveled from the Ethiopian coast to Harar. 
From there, the boy, who lived about 1.5 million years 
ago, traveled to the Awash Valley and then southwest into 
the Omo Valley and to Lake Turkana. Based on his ability 
to travel, scientists have theorized that H. erectus was the 
first member of the human family to migrate from Africa 
to parts of Europe and Asia. This belief is supported by 
the discovery of other hominid remains in this region. 

The features of H. erectus seem more human than 
those of earlier members of the human family. His brain 
capacity, for example, was 70 cubic inches (1150 cubic 
cm), and he appears to have had vocal chords, giving him 
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the ability to speak. H. erectus lived a relatively long life 
as well. He also may have learned varied techniques for 
survival. Among the most important of these was the use 
of fire, which helped H. erectus with cooking, protection, 
and warmth. H. erectus also developed advanced tools 
like knives, choppers, scrapers, and cleavers, all of which 
helped him hunt large animals and prepare them to be 
consumed as food. 

See also: homo habilis (Vol. I); homo sapiens (Vol. I); 
HADAR (Vol. I). 

Homo habilis Scientific term used to describe certain 
humans of the prehistoric era who, over centuries, 
evolved into homo erectus; members of the now-extinct 
Hominidae family that includes the modern human be¬ 
ings known as homo sapiens. During the 1960s, the re¬ 
mains of six species of Homo habilis (H. habilis ) were 







Homo erectus and Homo habilis were two of several important 
discoveries made in Africa that relate to early hominids. 


recovered at olduvai gorge in Kenya and at Lake 
turkana in Ethiopia. Scientific analysis indicates that H. 
habilis lived between 1.5 and 2.5 million years ago, pro¬ 
viding further evidence that human life began on the con¬ 
tinent of Africa. 

Scientists distinguish between humans and pri¬ 
mates by the size and development of the brain 
and jaw and by their posture. The first hominids 
are called Australopithecus ( A. pithecus). The ear¬ 
liest known hominid, nicknamed "Lucy," is also 
known by the Ethiopian name Dinkenesh. A nearly 
complete A. afarensis skeleton roughly 3.18 mil¬ 
lion years old, Lucy is the ancestor of A. africanus, 
a skull of which is shown at the bottom of the 
chart on this page. After A. afarensis, hominid de¬ 
velopment branched in at least two directions. A. 
robustus (strong), which became an evolutionary 
dead end, had large molars and powerful jaws but 
a brain capacity about the same as its predecessor, 

A. africanus. Another branch became the an¬ 
tecedent of modern humans: Homo habilis (skillful) 
developed about 2 million years ago; H. erectus 
(upright in posture) appeared about 1.75 million 
years ago; and H. sapiens (wise) evolved between 
300,000 and 400,000 years ago. 


Given the name habilis, meaning “clever,” “handy,” 
or “skillful,” H. habilis belonged to a group of hunters 
and gatherers who used simple stone tools. These tools, 
which often have been found with or near the skeletal re¬ 
mains of H. habilis, were stones that had been flaked, or 
broken off, to form cutting points. They were used as 
knives, hand axes, or choppers and may have provided 
some form of defense against large predators. Despite this 
tool-making ability, Homo habilis apparently had a small 
brain capacity, ranging from 40 to 61 cubic inches (650 to 
1,000 cubic cm), according to most estimates. 

Homo sapiens Term used by scientists to describe the 
most evolved members of the Hominidae family, which 
closely resemble modern human beings. Homo sapiens (H. 
sapiens ) had the largest brain capacity of all recovered ho¬ 
minids, measuring 79 to 85 cubic inches (1,300 to 1,400 
cubic cm). This is a close comparison to modern-day hu¬ 
mans, whose brain capacity measures roughly 88 cubic 
inches (1,450 cubic cm). 

H. sapiens, meaning “wise,” lived in tropical Africa 
some 100,000 to 200,000 years ago. The earliest known 
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example of Homo sapiens, dating back approximately 
60,000 years, was found in the Dire Dawa region of 
Ethiopia. H. sapiens were believed to have traveled over a 
wide area, leading some scientists to theorize that mem¬ 
bers of H. sapiens eventually colonized other parts of the 
world. Generations of adaptation, according to some the¬ 
ories, would have caused differences in skin color and ap¬ 
pearance between these migrating H. sapiens and their 
African ancestors. 

See also: homo erectus (Vol. I); homo habilis (Vol. I). 

Horemheb (c. 1348-1320 bce) Last king of ancient 
Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty 

Horemheb became pharaoh after the death of ay, who 
died without an heir. A general, Horemheb had risen 
through the ranks of the Egyptian army, having served 
under the pharaohs amenhotep iii (r. c. 1417-1739 bce), 
akhenaten (r. c. 1379-c. 1364 bce), and tutankhamun (r. 
c. 1361-c. 1352 bce). Horemheb’s wife, Mutnodjme, may 
have been the sister of Akhenaten’s queen, nefertiti. 

The main thrust of Horemheb’s rule was the restora¬ 
tion of traditional Egyptian religion, law, and order. Seeing 
himself as the rightful successor to Amenhotep 111, the last 
pharaoh before the Amarna Period, Horemheb sought to 
erase the memory of the four pharaohs who preceded 
him, all of whom he believed to be connected to the cult 
of aten. Abolishing the changes and reforms instituted 
under Akhenaten, Horemheb firmly reestablished devo¬ 
tion to Egypt’s old gods, restoring old temples and build¬ 
ing many new monuments in the process. Horemheb’s 
death marked the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Horn of Africa Term used to describe the protruber- 
ance jutting out along Africa’s northeastern coast on the 
red sea. The Horn of Africa is so named because on a 
map it looks like the horn of a rhinoceros. The major 
physical feature of the horn is that it is bisected by the 
eastern rift valley, a part of the Graeben fault line that 
extends from the Dead Sea in West Asia through the east¬ 
ern portion of the African continent. The Graeben fault is 
a fault in which the tectonic plates are moving away from 
each another, causing the land between the fault cliffs to 
sink. This has created East Africa’s Rift Valley. Seven mil¬ 
lion years ago the Arabian Peninsula and what we call 
today the Horn were connected at present-day Yemen. It 
is predicted that millions of years in the future the Horn 
will become an island. Today, evidence of this ongoing 
process can be seen in Djibouti, where fissures of seawa¬ 
ter are breaking into the continent. 

According to some historians, the Horn was the fa¬ 
bled Land of punt that figured prominently in the his¬ 
tory of ancient Egypt and which was visited by Egypt’s 
Queen Hatshepsut. Other sources indicate that trade in a 


variety of goods, including frankincense and myrrh, 
flourished at the port of Zeila, on the Horn, as early as 
the sixth century CE. 

Much of the land of the Horn is dry or even arid, 
forming a semi-desert covering almost 23,000 square 
miles (59,570 sq km). Its mountainous terrain includes 
Africa’s third-highest mountain, ras dashen, which mea¬ 
sures 14,000 feet (4,270 m). Nearby Djibouti has Africa’s 
lowest point, at 455 feet (f40 m) above sea level. With 
one of Africa’s longest coastlines, the Horn has the conti¬ 
nent’s largest area of geological rifting, which occurs 
when shifts of the earth, over time, form deep valleys. 

See also: Aden, gulf of (Vol. II); arab coastal 

TRADE (Vols. I, II); BENADIR COAST (Vol. Ill); INDIAN 
OCEAN TRADE (Vol. II); SOMALIA (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V). 

horses Many historians believe horses were first intro¬ 
duced to Africa from Asia as long ago as the time of the 
hyksos, who invaded and conquered Egypt about 1650 
bce. Although it is unclear precisely when horses were 
first used in battle, images and skeletal remains of horses 
have been linked to Egypt’s new kingdom (c. 1570-1070 
bce). This suggests that horses played a role in Egypt’s 
war of liberation against the Hyksos. Exactly what that 
role was, however, is not certain. The iron bits, bridles, 
saddles, and stirrups unearthed in recent excavations, for 
example, would have allowed riders to control a horse 
while simultaneously using weapons. However, it also is 
possible that, since horses were considered a powerful 
symbol of prestige, they initially may have been used 
only for hunting or for pulling chariots. Regardless of 
their precise military role, it is clear that horses were used 
in the Saharan trade caravans before being replaced by 
CAMELS. 

By the first millennium bce horses had become a 
valuable trade item and were widely used in both the 
maghrib and the kingdom of rush. The geographer 
Strabo (c. 22 ce) detailed battles in which mounted war¬ 
riors fought on horseback with javelins, describing the 
horses as small but spirited and tractable. According to 
Strabo, the horses wore cotton or hair collars, from 
which hung a lead rein. Some of these horses, Strabo con¬ 
tinued, were so well trained that they followed the war¬ 
riors like pet dogs, without even being led. 

See also: caravans (Vol. II); cavalry (Vol. II); domes¬ 
ticated animals (Vol. I). 

Horus Ancient Egyptian sky god, important for the 
pharaohs’ claim to be his earthly embodiment. In Egyp¬ 
tian mythology, Horus was generally known as the son of 
Osiris and ISIS and was represented by a falcon or a fal¬ 
con-headed man. The Sun and the Moon were thought to 
be his eyes. In predynastic times, the followers of Horus 
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invaded Egypt, and he was venerated as a triumphant 
warlord. Horus also was an important part of the state re¬ 
ligion. As a result many pharaohs took on his name. 

Horus is believed to be a synthesis of two earlier 
deities, Horus the Child and Horus the Elder. As Horus the 
Child, he was often depicted as a child suckling at the 
breast of his mother, Isis, which may have inspired the 
more modern image of the Madonna and Christ Child. As 
Horus the Elder, he avenged the death of his father, Osiris, 
against the evil seth. Horus lost his left eye in the 80-year 
battle, but he eventually rallied to defeat Seth and victori¬ 
ously unite upper and lower Egypt. The image of the eye 
of Horus, a human eye combined with falcon markings, be¬ 
came a powerful Egyptian amulet. 

human origins The commencement of the existence 
of humans is generally believed to have taken place on 
the continent of Africa. In 1974 archaeologists working 
in the region of hadar, Ethiopia, discovered the 3.18- 
million-year-old remains of a woman. “Lucy,” as the 
woman was called, provides strong evidence of a com¬ 
mon human ancestry originating in Africa. Skeletal re¬ 
mains, rocks, and fossils also have been uncovered in 
Africa’s Great rift valley —some dating back 5 million 
years—that help support this theory. More recent discov¬ 
eries made in present-day chad suggest that hominids in¬ 
habited Africa as early as 7 million years ago. 

Olduvai One of the most important sites in paleoar- 
chaeology, olduvai gorge is located near Lake Eyasi in 
the north-central part of what is now Tanzania. Located 
in the area of the Great Rift Valley, the gorge is 9 miles 
(14.5 km) long and 330 feet (100.6 m) deep and exposes 
a virtual timeline of prehistory in nearly 2 million years 
of sedimentary rock. Excavation of the rock layers has re¬ 
vealed the fossilized remains of many ancient hominids, 
including AUSTRALOPITHECUS, HOMO HABILIS, and HOMO 
erectus. The discoveries made there, most anthropolo¬ 
gists agree, established the African origins of all hu¬ 
mankind. 

A family of English archaeologists, the leakeys, is 
largely responsible for Olduvai’s fame. Between the 1930s 
and the 1960s, Louis Leakey unearthed a number of stone 
tools of the oldowan tradition. His wife, Mary Leakey, 
was the first to find a hominid fossil in the gorge, a 1.75- 
million-year-old Australopithecus boisei that was unearthed 
in 1959. Since then, Olduvai Gorge has yielded many fos¬ 
silized skeletal remains, including some dating back 
700,000 to 1.8 million years. 

Kenya Evidence of early human presence, including 
fossils of Homo erectus and Homo habilis, has also been 
discovered in modern-day Kenya. Western Kenya, in par¬ 
ticular, where sedimentary deposits have been dated back 
12, 14, and even 20 million years, has been a major source 
of information about the course of human evolution. 


In 1972, for example, a hominid skull was unearthed 
at Koobi Fora, a sand spit east of Lake turkana in the 
northern part of the country. Discovered by Bernard 
Ngeneo—a member of a team of researchers led by the fa¬ 
mous paleoarchaeologist Richard Leakey—the skull was 
identified as belonging to Homo habilis and was dated as 
being from 1.8 to 1.9 million years old. Designated “1470” 
for its museum accession number, it has proven a contro¬ 
versial find because its discovery suggests that many types 
of hominids apparently coexisted in East Africa for many 
millennia, a fact that makes it hard to delineate any clear 
path of human evolution. 

An even more famous Kenyan hominid specimen 
was found in 1984 by Kimoya Kimeu, the foreman of an¬ 
other Leakey-led team, this one working at Nariokotome 
on the western shore of Lake Turkana. The turkana boy, 
as the discovery was called, represents one of the most 
complete fossil hominid skeletons ever found. Living ap¬ 
proximately 1.6 million years ago, the Turkana Boy was a 
Homo erectus of about 12 years of age. Analysis of the 
bones has led archaeologists to conclude that a mature 
Homo erectus would have been about 6 feet (2 m) tall and 
would have boasted a large brain. 

Botswana A lime quarry at Taung, in present-day 
Botswana, revealed one of the earliest glimpses of the ex¬ 
tended human family tree in the form of a small skull, its 
braincase intact. Found in 1924, it was identified as be¬ 
longing to a young Australopithecus africanus, a new 
species of upright-walking, intelligent hominid. The 
taung child, as the discovery was called, was not ac¬ 
cepted by the scientific community until additional Aus¬ 
tralopithecus finds were made in the 1960s. 

It is believed that the area’s three rivers—the Zambezi, 
Okavango, and Chobe—once formed a single mighty river, 
which is thought to have flowed across an arid, desert-like 
northern Botswana. When this river divided, it apparently 
formed the Okavango Delta, which is the world’s largest in¬ 
land river delta. There, archaeologists have found parts of 
heavy-duty stone picks and axes, which constitute evi¬ 
dence that tool-making hominid inhabitants were present 
in the delta somewhere between 200,000 and 600,000 
years ago. 

Further reading: Brian M. Fagan, ed., The Oxford 
Companion to Archeology (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966); Richard Milner, The Encyclopedia of Evolution 
(New York: Facts On File, 1991). 

hunter-gatherers Term used to characterize societies 
whose main form of sustenance is derived from a combi¬ 
nation of hunting, fishing, and the collection of wild 
plant foods growing in a natural state. Hunter-gatherer 
societies were widespread on the African continent for 
thousands of years. Until about 3,000 years ago southern 
Africans depended exclusively on hunting and gathering. 
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Many groups lived nomadic lifestyles, tracking game ani¬ 
mals and fresh sources of food. They gradually lost most 
of their land and livelihood to pastoralists, gardeners, and 
farmers. Eventually the remaining bands were by and 
large assimilated into neighboring populations. Today rel¬ 
atively few African peoples survive primarily as hunter- 
gatherers, and much of what is known about hunting and 
gathering societies of the past is based on observations 
made more recently. The largest and best-known such 
population today is the Khoisan group of the arid 
Kalahari region in southern Africa. 

Hunter-Gatherers in Prehistory Millions of years 
ago pre-human populations subsisted in Africa by means 
of hunting and gathering. Fossils found in Bouri, 
Ethiopia, in the 1990s indicate that by 2.5 million years 
ago hominids were already using stone tools to carve 
meat and scrape bone marrow. The increase in protein 
and fat provided by a carnivorous diet may have been a 
factor in the evolution of bigger brains and longer legs in 
protohuman populations. Paleolithic evidence remains 
scarce for the evolutionary period during which the 
genus Homo and the human species emerged in Africa. 

Southern African hunter-gatherers have dwelled con¬ 
tinuously in the Kalahari desert region since at least 
9000 bce. Although the area is now desert-like, there 
were also wet periods over the past 11,000 years. Even 
today, although surface moisture is rare, water trapped 
below the surface of the absorbent sand sustains hardy 
species of plant life, including grasses, thornbushes, and 
fruit-bearing trees. The vegetation is thus highly resis¬ 
tant to drought and provides fodder for many animals, 
including large antelopes. The combination of edible 
plant life and game animals has enabled nomadic 
hunter-gatherers to survive in the arid climate for many 
generations. 

Tools and Weapons Archaeological research re¬ 
veals that around 8000 bce hunter-gatherers in Africa had 
developed sophisticated means of acquiring food. At 
Gwisho springs in Zambia’s central Kafue Valley, the 
moist soil has preserved many tools and artifacts, some of 
which date from c. 2000 bce and demonstrate the suc¬ 
cessful adaptation of hunter-gatherers in the region. 
Microlithic blade technology was in use across vast areas 
of savanna and forest throughout sub-Saharan Africa. In 
the drier climates, rock paintings and carvings on cave 
walls have been preserved from ancient times. Many of 
these artworks, created using paints mixed from animal 
fat, vegetable dyes, and ochres, depict beasts of prey and 
scenes of hunting and fishing. However, in the northern 
part of southern Africa, there are few paintings, and no 
Kalahari san people are known to have made rock art in 
historic times. 

In heavily forested regions a variety of weapons— 
from axes and spears to dug-out pits and trap lines— 
were employed from the Middle stone age and into the 


Late Stone Age. During the Late Stone Age, prolific 
hunters of the savanna grasslands killed animals of all 
sizes with the bow and arrow, as well as with multi¬ 
pronged spears fashioned from carefully hewn micro- 
liths attached to shafts of wood. Arrowheads of stone or 
bone were tipped with slow-acting poisons. With this 
technology, small, highly mobile hunting parties could 
track and bring down large, fast-moving, far-ranging un¬ 
gulates such as antelope and buffalo. Small game could 
be caught in traps, nets, and snares, or tracked with dogs 
and clubbed. Reptiles and bird eggs also provided a 
source of food. In the swampy Okavango of the north¬ 
ern Kalahari, fishing, rather than game hunting, was a 
mainstay of subsistence. 

In addition to meat, one of the main by-products of 
hunting was bones, which were made into tools, 
weapons, and ornaments. Skins were another by-product, 
and hides were scraped with stones, treated to become 
soft, and made into such useful items as clothes, house- 
coverings, and carrying bags. 

The Gatherers Far less ancient vegetal material has 
survived as evidence than the more durable stone and 
bone. But it is clear that gathered plant and animal foods 
were an important part of the human diet. Hunter-gather¬ 
ers living today depend upon gathered foods for more 
than half of their nutritional needs. The !kung tradition¬ 
ally have obtained as much as 80 percent of their food 
supply from plants, which despite being seasonal are 
more abundant and reliable sources of food. While men 
probably were the primary hunters, ranging far afield in 
pursuit of game, gathering was principally the job of 
women, who also had to care for the young. The gather¬ 
ers’ principal tools were sharpened digging sticks and 
carrying bags. They picked fruits, berries, and melons 
and dug tubers and edible roots. Women also caught in¬ 
sects such as caterpillars, locusts, and termites, pro¬ 
viding a highly concentrated source of nourishment. 

Social and Political Organization The typical 
political organization of early hunter-gatherer bands was 
probably loosely stratified, with a relatively undefined 
social hierarchy compared to later settled populations. 
The predominant forms of social organization among 
hunter-gatherer bands have been characterized by an¬ 
thropologists as communal, reflecting the loose hierar¬ 
chy and mobility that would allow small, kin-based 
groups to remain flexible and highly adaptive to the con¬ 
stant challenge of changing environmental conditions. 
Even today, for example, mbuti and others living in the 
rain forests of Central Africa maintain few material 
possessions and do not greatly value private individual 
ownership. Their hunting territories are strictly defined, 
however. 

Researchers have inferred much about ancient African 
hunter-gatherer populations from the practices of surviv¬ 
ing groups in the Kalahari. Much of this information is 
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drawn from field studies carried out during the 1950s 
and 1960s. In the past, these peoples were often thought 
to have descended from refugees fleeing other regions. 
However, the combined evidence of archaeology, histor¬ 
ical linguistics, and the highly developed degree of adapta¬ 
tion of these peoples show that they have occupied the 
Kalahari for millennia. Likewise the societies, cultures, 
and ways of life of these peoples were thought to have un¬ 
dergone little change over the centuries. More recent ar¬ 
chaeological and historical studies, though, indicate that 
contact with herders and farmers has been influential for 
the past 2,000 years. 

Names and Languages Outsiders referred to these 
hunter-gatherer groups by a variety of generalized names, 
none of which reflected historical ethnic origins or the 
self-descriptions of local and kin groups. Bantu-speaking 
agriculturalists referred to the hunter-gatherer peoples as 
Sarwa (or Twa); Khoikhoi herders living to the north 
knew them as the SAN (or Sonqua); later European settlers 
called them bushmen. The latter name, originally meaning 
simply “those without cattle or other domesticated live¬ 
stock,” became a derogatory term in the context of the 
racialized social politics of modern southern Africa. Today 
the preferred term for the hunter-gatherer peoples of the 
Kalahari is San, a word taken from the Nama language 
and whose original meaning is obscure. Anthropologists 
have created a general term, Khoisan, to describe the peo¬ 
ples of the Kalahari, who are descended from the histori¬ 
cal intermingling of Khoikhoi (Khoekhoen or Hottentot) 
herders and San hunter-gatherers. 

Southern African hunter-gatherers spoke a great 
many different languages. For the most part, these fall 
into three major language families, all distinguished by 
the use of “clicks.” Cultural differences among modern 
populations, such as those found between the !Kung in 
the northwest of southern Africa and their neighbors, 
suggest that hunter-gatherer societies as a whole were 
heterogeneous and diverse. Following the introduction of 
herding, strict divisions between hunter-gatherer societies 
and pastoralists may not have always existed. 


The unusual symbols and letter patterns in the 
names of the !Kung, /Gui, //Gana, Kxoe, //Ng-!Ke, 
and /'Auni languages and dialects stand for clicks. 
The Khoisan family of languages employs three 
kinds of clicks, almost always as the beginning con¬ 
sonant of a word. These are an ingressive click, for 
which air rushes into the mouth; an egressive click, 
for which air rushes out of the mouth; and a labial 
click, made with the closing of the lips, which 
sounds like a kiss. 


Staple Foods and Diet Studies of Kalahari hunter- 
gatherers in historic times paint a somewhat different pic¬ 
ture than the familiar image of a society of big-game 
hunters. Although large antelopes were hunted, most 
meat came from such smaller game as hares, ostriches, 
guinea fowl, porcupines, and small antelope breeds. In 
fact, meat provided a relatively small part of the food sup¬ 
ply. Gathered foods were the true dietary staples. 
Throughout the Kalahari edible plant foods included the 
fruit of the baobab tree, sour plum, and a variety of other 
species. In addition, the ! Kung lived in an area where the 
nutritious mongongo nut grew in abundance. 

The chief significance of hunting in Kalahari soci¬ 
eties was as a source of status and prestige. Hunters 
marked their arrows for easy identification, and the kill 
belonged to the hunter whose arrow first struck the felled 
beast. He was the one responsible for dividing up the 
spoils, following strict rules in distributing the meat to 
the network of kin who made up the band. Everyone re¬ 
ceived a share and no one ate alone, although the parents 
of the victorious hunter’s wife were favored. 

Farge animals were butchered by men in the field for 
easier transport, and women did the cooking. Unlike 
meat, plant foods were relatively abundant and did not 
have to be shared beyond the immediate family. 

In the dry southern regions of the Kalahari, melons 
and roots were an important source of water. Calabashes 
and ostrich eggshells were hung in trees to collect water 
during the rainy season. Eater in the year, groundwater 
was extracted through sucking tubes. Winter droughts 
often forced people to move near the few underground 
springs, even though such sources were still in a relatively 
dry state. 

Nomadic and Settled Lifestyles The scarcity of 
water and edible plants enforced a regime of movement 
throughout extensive and well-defined territories of the 
Kalahari. The !Xo of the dry southern desert remained on 
the move throughout the year, pausing in their annual 
rounds only for the boys’ puberty ceremonies in the fall. 
In the central savanna, //Gana and /Gui peoples came to¬ 
gether and collected water during the brief rainy season 
before dispersing. In the western central Kalahari, the 
Nharo people enjoyed a more abundant water supply and 
consequently lived in larger and more stable settlements. 
In the Upper Karoo region, hunter-gatherers known as 
/Xam camped on hilltops and followed game animals. 
Prior to colonial contact and Dutch settlement, hunter- 
gatherers whom the Khoikhoi called the Soaqua inhab¬ 
ited the coastline of the western Cape. They ate shellfish 
and fish, game animals, ostrich eggs, and tortoises as well 
as plants. The Soaqua often used caves, generally located 
at a high elevation, for shelter from the elements; these 
caves also gave them a panoramic view of the land. The 
Soaqua may also have gone on seasonal migrations for 
hunting purposes. 
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Bands and individuals, as well as family units, inter¬ 
acted frequently, visiting their neighbors for extended pe¬ 
riods. Individuals also could move between bands, which, 
therefore, were often in flux. Ties of marriage and fictive 
kinship were built up, facilitating a high degree of social 
mobility among bands and providing networks for the 
common sharing of water and other resources in times of 
scarcity. Families lived in semicircular thatched shelters of 
branches and twigs. Campfires were central gathering 
places, with families moving from one hearth to another 
in ritualized visitation rounds. Marriages were usually ar¬ 
ranged between members of different bands. Although 
polygamy occurred, it was practiced only rarely, since 
there was a shortage of marriageable females and few men 
could afford to support more than one wife. 

The highly mobile, nomadic lifestyle of most south¬ 
ern hunter-gatherers meant that few material goods or 
possessions were kept, and manufacturing was minimal. 
Houses were temporary shelters that were abandoned 
when people broke camp. Personal items were limited. In 
addition to clothing, tools, weapons, fire drills, and imple¬ 
ments for food gathering and processing, southern African 
hunter-gatherers made musical instruments, pipes, boxes, 
and other items of wood, bone, shell, and stone. Later, 
metal obtained in trade was used for knives and blades. 

Clothing and Dress Typical animal-skin clothing 
in the Kalahari consisted of loincloths for men and aprons 
for women. Women also wore cloaks that doubled as 
slings for carrying babies and for collecting foodstuffs or 
firewood. Some groups made skin hats and leather san¬ 
dals. Children’s clothing, although varied, was typically 
patterned after adult garments. 

Ornaments were worn by men, women, and children. 
Small disks made of ostrich eggshell were strung into 
necklaces and waistbands or sewn onto headpieces and 
clothing. Other decorative wear was made of roots, seeds, 
reeds, and animal horn. Young women powdered their 
hair and painted their faces with either red ochre or a 
mixture of crushed wood and animal fat. Women also 
bore ornamental tattoos made by rubbing ash into cuts in 
the skin of the face, buttocks, and thighs. Men received 
scarification marks during their initiation into adult sta¬ 
tus; facial tattoos were earned through successful hunting. 

The Khoisan People Today Today, most Khoisan 
people in the Kalahari are adapted to herding and agricul¬ 
ture, with only about 5 percent subsisting primarily by 
hunting and gathering. Most of the hunter-gatherer popu¬ 
lations have been decimated by disease, assimilation, 
poverty, economic dependency, and the encroachment of 
others on their former lands. In Botswana and Namibia, 
small reserves of land have been set aside for Khoisan 
people living a traditional lifestyle, but these modern 
hunter-gatherers live under the constant threat of losing 
their remaining territory. 

See also: khoikhoi (Vols. II, III). 


Further reading: Catherine Painter-Brick, Robert H. 
Layton, and Peter Rowley-Conwy, eds., Hunter-Gatherers: 
An Interdisciplinary Perspective (Cambridge, UK, Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 2001); Richard B. Lee and Richard 
Daly, eds., The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Hunters and 
Gatherers (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 
2005). 

Hutu (Bahutu, Wahutu) Bantu-speaking people 
who have long inhabited a region of present-day Burundi 
and Rwanda. Believed to have entered the area as early as 
the fifth century, the Hutu encountered and overcame the 
Twa, small-statured hunters who had been in the region 
for centuries. The Hutu brought with them a way of life 
dedicated to small-scale farming and cattle herding. Their 
social structure involved into a clan system, with bahin- 
zas (petty kings) ruling small regions. 

See also: hutu (Vols. II, III, IV, V); twa (Vol. III). 

Hyksos Foreign invaders who occupied Egypt in the 
17th century bce. Little is known about either the origins 
of the group of Asians known as the Hyksos or about how 
they conquered large parts of Egypt. The most common 
assumption is that they used military force, although po¬ 
litical control is another possibility. 

Under Hyksos rule Egypt seems to have enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. The Hyksos respected the native 
religions, maintained ancient Egyptian as the official 
language, and allowed many Egyptians to serve at high 
levels of government. Although later Egyptians depicted 
the period of Hyksos rule as one of chaos and misery, 
there were indisputable technological advances during 
the era, including the use of both copper and bronze. 
The Hyksos were also the most likely source of many 
new tools and innovations in warfare, including the use 
of both horses and war chariots. 

Hyksos rule in Egypt enabled the rush kingdom to 
regain control over nubia. After a century of Hyksos rule, 
the southern Egyptian city of Thebes asserted its inde¬ 
pendence. The war that resulted led to the expulsion of 
the Hyksos around 1570 bce. 

Further reading: John Van Seters, The Hyksos: A 
New Investigation (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966). 

Hyrax Hill Archaeological site that is located near Lake 
Nakuru, in present-day west-central Kenya. Hyrax Hill, 
which lies within Kenya’s portion of the Great rift val¬ 
ley, is about 3 miles (4.8 km) from Lake Nakuru and 
stands about 300 feet (91 m) above the lake level. In 
1926, famed paleontologist Louis Leakey first found evi¬ 
dence of prehistoric hominid life in Hyrax Hill. Mary 
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Leakey (1913-1996), Louis Leakey’s wife and fellow pa¬ 
leontologist, began her own work at the site in 1937. Her 
excavations revealed the remains of a stone age culture, 
including a walled enclosure and a burial mound. In 
total there are three separate sites, the oldest dating back 


3,000 years and the most recent from two or three cen¬ 
turies ago. 

See also: archaeology (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V); 
LEAKEYS, THE (Vol. I); LEAKEY, LOUIS (Vol. IV); LEAKEY, 
MARY (Vols. IV, V). 




idolatry The worship of drawn, carved, sculpted, or 
painted images that represent religious figures, legends, 
and myths. The religions of ancient Africa often relied 
on images to teach and maintain cultural traditions. This 
frequently was accomplished by the appearance of reli¬ 
gious images on such everyday objects as coins, jewelry, 
weapons, tools, and buildings. Egyptians and Nubians, 
in particular, were noted for such art, which included 
representations of the Egyptian moon god Khonsu, the 
sky goddess, Nut (who sometimes was portrayed as a 
cow), and apedemak, the Nubian lion god. 

See also: egypt (Vol. 1); nubia (Vol. I); religion, 
TRADITIONAL (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Cyril Aldred, Egyptian Art (Lon¬ 
don: Thames & Hudson, 1985); Roland Oliver and Brian 
M. Fagan, Africa in the Iron Age: c. 500 BC-1400 AD 
(Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 1975). 

Ifa yoruba divination system made up of a series of 
verses that are chanted to drive away evil. Ifa was an an¬ 
cient divination system practiced by the Yoruba people 
of the southwestern region of present-day Nigeria. The 
Ifa verses were chanted by a learned Yoruba priest to al¬ 
leviate a client’s suffering. Yoruba priests appealed to the 
gods by reciting the verses that fit a particular sufferer’s 
needs. Different verses applied to different aspects of life, 
from physical ailments to natural disasters, and they 
served to encourage the Yoruba standard of ideal tribal 
life by supporting the accumulation of wealth, wives, 
and children. These materialistic goals helped instill an 
entrepreneurial spirit within the community. Through 


the Ifa chantings (a single recitation of a verse could last 
several hours), an individual was believed to form a di¬ 
rect connection with the gods. 

The Yoruba people originally supported a pantheistic 
society. They believed that mankind originated in Ife (ile- 
ife), a sacred city that supposedly arose when one of the 
gods turned water into land. As the first Yoruba city, Ife 
was the center of Ifa divination. At the height of its influ¬ 
ence from the 11th to 15th centuries, Ife was the focal 
point for surrounding kingdoms. Neighboring kingdoms 
even sent their deceased rulers to be buried in the sacred 
town. 

Ifa, the divination god, was the backbone of the 
Yoruba divination system. During a ceremony, a Yoruba 
priest called on Ifa with an ivory tapper ( iroke-Ifa ). Palm 
nuts were tossed onto a dusted divination board (opon 
Ifa). The Yoruba priest then studied the pattern left in 
the dust to determine which verses to recite. The pro¬ 
cess was repeated until the priest had a complete mes¬ 
sage to chant. 

According to Yoruba belief, Eshu-Elegba, the mes¬ 
senger god, delivered to the other gods the divine mes¬ 
sages that had been chanted by Yoruba priests. Eshu’s 
image was used extensively in Ifa art, particularly on div¬ 
ination boards and bowls. His hair was always depicted 
half-shaved to symbolize his friendship with Ifa. 

During an Ifa ceremony a Yoruba priest usually car¬ 
ried a special iron staff that symbolized his power over 
death. A cock was often sacrificed and tied to the staff 
because the Yoruba believed that the scream of the bird 
tricked the gods into believing that a person had been 
sacrificed, thus avoiding a human death. This Ifa staff 
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was believed to protect the priest and the sufferer during 
the ceremony. 


Yoruba priests shaved their heads to honor Eshu 
and to symbolize the beginning of an initiation cer¬ 
emony. Other Yoruba shaved their heads for cere¬ 
monies, believing that spirits entered a person 
through the head. 


See also: ifa (Vol. III). 

Further reading: W. Bascom, Ifa Divination; Com¬ 
munication between Gods and Men in West Africa (Bloom¬ 
ington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press, 1969); E. Bolaji Idowu, 
African Traditional Religion: A Definition (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books, 1973); Ivor Miller, Ifa Will Mend Our Broken 
World: Thoughts on Yoruba Religion and Culture in Africa 
and the Diaspora (Roxbury, Mass.: Aim Books, 1997); 
Benjamin Ray, African Religions: Symbol, Ritual, and Com¬ 
munity (Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 2000). 

Igbo (Ibo) People living chiefly in the southeastern 
region of present-day Nigeria. The Igbo probably origi¬ 
nated at the junction of the nicer river and benue 
river and then migrated about 100 miles (161 km) 
south to southeastern Nigeria, one of the most fertile re¬ 
gions of Africa. The Igbo speak the Igbo language, part 
of the Kwa Branch of the family of niger-congo lan¬ 
guages. There are linguistic connections between the 
Igbo and nearby groups including the Igala, yoruba, 
and Idoma. These indicate that the Igbo were once part 
of a much larger group of Niger-Congo-speaking people. 
The Igbo apparently split off from these other groups 
about 5,000 to 6,000 years ago. 

There is little agreement among historians about the 
origins of the Igbo people. While the founding myth has 
the Igbo migrating southward from Egypt, many main¬ 
tain that the Igbo culture is a combination of the Nok, 
Ife, and Benin cultures of the local region. 

See also: igbo (Vols. II, III, iy V); ile-ife (Vols. I, 
II); NOK CULTURE (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Herbert M. Cole and Chike C. Ani- 
akor, Igbo Arts: Community and Cosmos (Los Angeles: Mu¬ 
seum of Cultural History, University of California, 1984); 
Elizabeth Isichei, compiler, Igbo Worlds: An Anthology of 
Oral Histories and Historical Descriptions (Philadelphia: In¬ 
stitute for the Study of Human Issues, 1978); Elizabeth 
Isichei, A History of the Igbo People (New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1976); Don C. Ohadike, Anioma: A Social History of 
the Western Igbo People (Athens, Oh.: Ohio University 
Press, 1994). 


Ile-Ife yoruba city in the southwestern region of pre¬ 
sent-day Nigeria. The city is also known as Ife and Ife- 
Lodun. Probably the oldest population center occupied 
by the Yoruba people, Ile-ife dates back at least 1,000 
years. Excavations at the site have revealed Ile-ife to 
have been, even in its early days, a remarkably urbanized 
community. This has led some historians to theorize that 
Ile-Ife’s first settlers, who supposedly immigrated there 
from the north, had experience with living in towns or 
even larger communities. 

See also: ile-ife (Vol. II). 

Imhotep (fl. c. 2650 bce) Vizier of the pharaoh Djoser; 
recognized as a deity during the Third Dynasty of ancient 
Egypt’s Old Kingdom 

One of the few Egyptian gods other than the 
pharaohs who was an actual historical figure, Imhotep 
was a priest, scribe, poet, doctor, and a founder of the 
Egyptian studies of astronomy and architecture. As 
the vizier of King Djoser (r. 2630-2611 bce), Imhotep 
also was skilled in a wide variety of royal enterprises and 
administration. 

As an architect, Imhotep is best known for designing 
the step pyramid of djoser, at SAQQARA. Located near 
Memphis, the step pyramid is known as the first human- 
made structure to be fashioned entirely from stone. The 
pyramid was built as a tomb for Djoser. It ultimately 
moved beyond its intendend purpose, inspiring a style of 
architecture that embodied the spiritual ideas of the 
Egyptian people. Containing temples, pavilions, corri¬ 
dors, chapels, halls, and storerooms, the pyramid also 
was distinguished by fluted columns attached to its lime¬ 
stone walls, a clear link with ancient styles of Egyptian 
architecture. 

Imhotep was first honored as a god during the old 
kingdom (c. 2705-2213) because of his wisdom and his 
work as a scribe. Later, during the new kingdom (c. 
1570-1070), scribes venerated Imhotep as their patron, 
pouring out a few drops of water as an offering to him be¬ 
fore beginning to write. 

During the Late Dynastic Period Imhotep was fully 
recognized as a god. He was associated with the writing 
god, thoth, and he was seen as a patron of medicine. 
Anyone, god or man, who suffered with pain was thought 
to be tended to by Imhotep, and feats of miraculous heal¬ 
ing were attributed to him. This led the Greeks eventu¬ 
ally to identify Imhotep with asclepius, their god of 
medicine. 

A small temple of Imhotep was built on the Island 
of Philae during the Ptolemaic Period (c. 332-44 bce). 
The Roman emperors Claudius and Tiberius commis¬ 
sioned praises to Imhotep that were inscribed on the 
walls of their Egyptian temples. In art Imhotep was 
represented as a seated priest with a shaved head hold- 
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ing a papyrus roll. At times he was shown without di¬ 
vine insignias, clothed in the garb of an archaic priest. 

Further reading: Maribelle Cormack, Imhotep, Build¬ 
er in Stone (New York: F Watts, 1965). 

initiation rites Culturally based practices designed 
to introduce adolescents to the values, history, and so¬ 
cial guidelines prevalent within their societies. Many of 
these practices date back to ancient times, and a num¬ 
ber of them survived, in one form or another, well into 
the present era. 

In Africa the initiation of the young has always repre¬ 
sented an important vehicle for passing on knowledge 
about community affairs, economics, religion, and such 
social responsibilities as courtship, sexuality, marriage, 
and childbirth. Male and female elders were usually as¬ 
signed the task of directing or participating in specific 
initiation activities. These activities were drawn from ele¬ 
ments of nature, song and dance, morality tales, oral 
traditions, and ritual objects to create a learning experi¬ 
ence. The length of the actual ceremonies varied, with 
some lasting a day and other, more complex rites lasting 
months or even years. Researchers have noted three com¬ 
mon themes in many initiations: The first was separation 
from the community and familiar surroundings; the sec¬ 
ond was a period of seclusion; and the third step involved 
integration or rebirth within the initiate’s community. 

For many adolescent girls, initiation often began with 
the onset of menstruation. The akan of Ghana, for exam¬ 
ple, held a sacred feast for young women. It included liba¬ 
tions and prayers designed to invoke protective guidance 
and future fertility. The young initiates remained with 
older female adults for a specified period in order to learn 
about taboos, sexuality, marriage, diet, and other social re¬ 
sponsibilities. In contrast, young women of the Nandi so¬ 
ciety in Kenya traditionally underwent rigorous training, 
including the symbolic cutting of firewood, spirited danc¬ 
ing, and, ultimately, female circumcision. 

Many societies regard the initiation of young men as 
a test of strength. The Mbundu of angola traditionally 
called their initiation mukanda. A rite that sometimes 
lasted several months, it included feasting, song and 
dance, and sexual freedom. The young men were taken to 
a special site known as “the place of dying,” a symbolic 
metaphor for the loss of their youth. After they were cir¬ 
cumcised and forced to endure physical ordeals and ver¬ 
bal abuse, they were formally educated in the ways of 
adult males. They then returned to their villages wearing 
white clay masks to symbolize the process of rebirth. 
There they performed the dance of war for public recog¬ 
nition of their adult status. 

See also: age grades (Vol. I); secret societies (Vol. 

I); RITES OF PASSAGE (Vol. I); WOMEN IN ANCIENT AFRICA 
(Vol. I). 


Further reading: Gregory Ghent, Emblems of Pas¬ 
sage: Art of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas (Seattle: Uni¬ 
versity of Washington Press, 2003); John S. Mbiti, African 
Religion and Philosophy, 2nd ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heine - 
mann Educational Publishers, 1989); Annemieke Van 
Damme, Spectacular Display: The Art of Nkanu Initiation 
Rituals, Migs Grove, ed., Gert Morreel, trans. (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: Smithsonian National Museum of African Art, 
2001 ). 

ink Fluid or paste first used for writing and drawing 
in ancient Africa about 2500 bce. The Egyptians were 
among the earliest people to use ink, reed pens, and 
brushes for writing. One of the oldest sources for ink 
was the cuttlefish, which was fairly common in the 
mediterranean sea. Later Egyptians began to use col¬ 
ored dyes such as indigo, white lead, charcoal, and soot. 
They, and later the Ethiopians, used specially designated 
colors to honor the gods mentioned in sacred texts. 
Other sources for making ink included extracts from 
juices, plants, and minerals. After it was molded and 
dried into sticks or small cakes, lampblack mixed with 
glue or gum was also used. 


Ink and papyrus were used to create the early form 
of books known as papyrus rolls. Papyrus comes 
from a reed-like plant found in the marshes of the 
Nile valley and Nile delta regions. The ancient 
Egyptians sliced these stalks into thin sections. Then 
they laid them side by side and pressed them into 
sheets approximately 5 to 6 inches (12 cm to 15 
cm) wide. When the sheets were dried in the sun, 
they achieved a paper-like consistency. Although 
seemingly fragile, many papyrus documents were 
preserved beneath Egypt's hot desert sands for 
more than 4,000 years. 


See also: egypt (Vol. I); Ethiopia (Vol. I). 

Inland Niger Delta Region in present-day Republic 
of mali located between the nicer river and the Bani 
River. The Inland Niger Delta covers about 11,583 square 
miles (30,000 sq km) and features mostly swamps and 
standing water, although the territory also crosses areas 
of savanna grassland and sahel scrub. The region is 
flooded for much of the year, but its fertile soil allows for 
the farming of crops such as millet and rice. 

The Inland Niger Delta is the result of the geographi¬ 
cal history of the present-day Niger River. At one time the 
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Niger was two rivers, the Djoliba and Quorra. The Inland 
Niger Delta was the delta for the Djoliba River, which 
flowed from its source in the highlands of the Fouta Djal- 
lon, in present-day guinea, to its mouth at Lake Azwad 
in present-day Mali. Lake Azwad, a salt lake, dried up as 
the Sahara desert expanded southward. Geographical 
contours of the land directed the flow of the Djoliba into 
the Quorra River, resulting in the Niger River’s unique 
bowed shape. 

Prior to European colonization the empires of an¬ 
cient Ghana, Mali, and Songhai controlled the delta re¬ 
gion in succession. During much of this time the main 
commercial center of the region was jenne-jeno, which 
had been founded early in the first millennium ce. Za, 
another important trading city in the Inland Niger 
Delta, was located 62 miles (100 km) west of Jenne- 
Jeno. Founded by a branch of mande speakers known as 
the Nono, Za was a thriving center of commerce by the 
10th and 11th centuries. In fact, it was traders originat¬ 
ing from Za who are thought to have established the city 
of Jenne in the 13th century. 

Jenne eventually came to rival and even supplant 
Jenne-Jeno as the region’s primary commercial power. 
Trade items included copper, gold, salt, kola nuts, and 
ivory. By the end of the 15th century there also was a 
thriving trade in dried fish and cereals. Much of this trade 
was conducted by Berbers and Sudanese merchants who 


used camels and riverboats to transport goods along 
routes extending northward to the Sahara, North Africa, 
and the mediterranean sea. 

See also: fouta djallon (Vol. II); jenne (Vols. II, 
III); NIGER EXPEDITION (Vol. Ill); TRANS-SAHARAN TRADE 
ROUTES (Vol. II); SALT TRADE (Vol. II); ZA (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Sanche de Gramont, The Strong 
Brown God: The Story of the Niger River (London: Hart 
Davis, MacGibbon, 1975). 

Inscription of Mes Inscription on the walls of a tomb 
at SAQQARA that details the court records of a land dispute 
fought over several generations during the 13th century 
bce. The inscription was carved to prove the legal right, 
by inheritance, to the land in question. It also provides 
evidence of the substantial legal rights of ancient Egyp¬ 
tian women, showing that they had the right to adminis¬ 
ter property, to serve as witnesses before a court of law, to 
file lawsuits, and to appeal court rulings. 

The subject of the inscription, Mes, was a descen¬ 
dant of Neshi, an Egyptian admiral whom King ahmose 
i (r. c. 1570-1546 bce) had rewarded with a large tract 
of land south of Memphis. Before he died, Neshi insisted 
that the land never be divided, decreeing that his heirs 
(and their heirs) would hold joint ownership and share 
in the income generated by the land, but that it would 
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be under the management of a single heir who would 
act as trustee. 

Mes’s descendants, however, eventually separated 
into two branches, with one branch of the family eventu¬ 
ally being, in effect, disinherited from both trusteeship 
and joint ownership. During the reign of King horemheb 
(c. 1348-1320 bce), Werenra, a woman from the disen¬ 
franchised branch of Neshi’s family, filed suit in the high 
court of the vizier, one of the king’s highest civil offi¬ 
cials. As a result she won back both trusteeship and joint 
ownership. 

Werenra’s sister, Takharu, later sued to demand divi¬ 
sion of the estate among six heirs. After the vizier de¬ 
cided in Takharu’s favor, Werenra and her son Hui 
appealed this verdict, which, after many years, finally was 
overturned. Eventually, the position of trustee was inher¬ 
ited by Hui’s wife, Nubnefret. 

Nubnefret’s right to the position was challenged by 
Khay, a member of the rival branch of the family. Falsely 
claiming that his trusteeship had been taken from him by 
Hui and Nubnefret, Khay bribed a court official to forge 
tax records supporting his claim. With the help of this 
fraudulent evidence, Khay won the case. Nubnefret’s son, 
Mes, however, reappealed to the vizier. Producing the au¬ 
thentic tax records as well as witnesses who testified to 
his family’s long trusteeship, Mes won a reversal, finally 
settling the case. 

Intertropical Convergence Zone Meterological 
term used to describe the weather produced by the con¬ 
vergence of the northeasterly and the southeasterly trade 
winds over Africa. African seasons are distinguished as 
wet or dry rather than cold or hot. Different seasons are 
often a product of the Intertropical Convergence Zone 
(1TCZ) that lies in a belt near the equator. At these lati¬ 
tudes the intense sun and warm ocean waters heat the air, 
causing it to rise. As it cools it produces thunderstorms. 
Variations in the ITCZ can interfere with the seasonal 
cycle over land by delaying rain, by causing droughts, or 
by dropping massive amounts of rain, causing floods. 
This convergence zone is also responsible for huge thun¬ 
derstorm clusters that grow in intensity to become hurri¬ 
canes. 

See also: climate (Vol. I). 

Iron Age Period in ancient times during which iron 
was the primary metal used for weapons, tools, and other 
implements. For many years, it has been widely believed 
that the earliest human use of the metal occurred about 
1650 bce, when the hittites of ancient Turkey began 
making iron tools and weapons. They passed their 
knowledge of iron-working to the Assyrians who, in turn, 
used iron weapons to help create an empire stretching 


from egypt to India. Ironworking was also practiced by 
the Phoenicians, whose colony of Carthage lay in what 
is now Tunisia. It was probably extensive trade with peo¬ 
ple in present-day Libya, Algeria, and morocco that was 
responsible for carrying Phoenician iron technology to 
the western Sudan and sub-Saharan Africa. 

Ironworking flourished in aksum, nubia, and, in 
particular, rush. Of all the ancient peoples, the Kushites 
were the most notable ironworkers. About 750 bce, 60 
years after Shabaka led the Kushites to conquer Egypt, 
the Assyrians conquered Egypt using their superior iron 
weapons. The Kushites learned how to identify ore-rich 
land and how to smelt iron. Realizing that land in the 
southern reaches of their own empire was rich in iron 
ore, the Kushites moved their capital from Napata to 
meroe, which became a center of iron technology. Even 
today, tall mounds of iron slag—the waste material re¬ 
moved from iron during the smelting process—can be 
found among the ruins of Meroe, testimony to the major 
role ironworking played in Meroitic culture. Europeans 
have referred to Kush during this period of its history as 
the “Birmingham of Africa” (relating Meroe to the great 
Industrial Age iron-producing city of England). Unfortu¬ 
nately for the Kushites, the new iron technology con¬ 
tributed to the fall of Kush. Throughout parts of the 
kingdom, trees were cut to fuel the fires for iron produc¬ 
tion. This ultimately led to a deforestation of the region, 
and the subsequent erosion destroyed the Kush soil. 

Recent discoveries have shown that, contrary to 
some long-held theories, sub-Saharan Africans developed 
metal-working technology at a very early stage in history. 
By about 1400 bce, for example, East Africans were al¬ 
ready producing steel in carbon furnaces, even though 
steel was not invented in western Europe until the 18th 
century ce. Iron technology, however, spread slowly 
across Africa, and it was not until the first century ce that 
the smelting of iron began to rapidly diffuse throughout 
the continent. 

The spread of iron technology across southern 
Africa went hand-in-hand with the spread of bantu lan¬ 
guages. Proficiency with the production of iron tools 
and weapons made it possible for the Bantu-speaking 
people to subjugate most of the indigenous hunter- 
gatherers with whom they came in contact. As a result, 
the previous inhabitants of the newly found areas were 
assimilated into Bantu-speaking culture. Once assimi¬ 
lated, these peoples became proficient in making iron 
tools and weapons for themselves, enabling many to de¬ 
velop agricultural communities. 

In time the use of iron became widespread in sub- 
Saharan Africa. During the first millennium, for example, 
the people of what eventually became the kingdom of 
Ghana used iron weapons to gain prominence in West 
Africa. At the same time, the use of iron farming tools 
gave these same people agricultural superiority. No evi- 
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dence of widespread ironworking within Ghana itself has 
been found, however, a fact that leads most archaeologists 
and historians to believe that Ghana used its well-known 
gold supplies to purchase iron weapons and tools from 
Saharan traders to the north and east. 

Elsewhere the people of the nok culture, located in 
the northern area of what is now Nigeria, were smelting 
iron by 500 CE. Ironwork has been known among the 
Haya people of western Tanzania for even longer, possi¬ 
bly, it is believed, for at least 2,000 years. 

Further reading: Peter R. Schmidt, ed., The Culture 
and Technology of African Iron Production (Gainesville, 
Fla.: University Press of Florida, 1996); Joseph O. Vogel, 
Great Zimbabwe: the Iron Age in South Central Africa (New 
York: Garland, 1994). 

Ishango Bone Oldest known mathematical tool, which 
was found in an ancient mountainside settlement near the 
Fake Edward region in present-day Uganda and Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of the CONGO. 

The Ishango Bone is named after the Ishango people, 
who inhabited the area sometime between the seventh 
and 10th centuries bce. Little is known of the Ishango 
people except that they hunted, fished, and farmed in the 
area before volcanic eruption destroyed their village. 

Although the dates of the Ishango civilization are 
uncertain, scientists believe the Ishango Bone was made 
around 8500 bce. It was originally considered a simple 
tally record, but recent microscopic analysis has revealed 
additional notch marks indicating that it may have been 
used as a lunar calendar. The bone itself has a quartz 
writing tool at one end, while the body is made of bone 
that is etched with three rows of notched marks, with 
each row having its own mathematical significance. The 
first row is a series of calculations based on the number 
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Found in 1960 and dating back to 8500 bce, the Ishango Bone is 
the world's oldest mathematical tool. It is kept in the Royal 
Institute for Natural Sciences in Brussels, Belgium, and can be 
seen only by special arrangement. 


10, the second row contains prime numbers between 10 
and 20, and the third is a multiplication table. 

The Ishango Bone is an important indicator of the sci¬ 
entific progress in Paleolithic Africa. With the advance¬ 
ment of trade among societies, knowledge of mathematics 
and units of measure became increasingly important. 
Basic mathematical calculations were also used to predict 
the effects of drought or floods on crop yields. With the 
discovery of the Ishango Bone, the long-held assumption 
that African societies were slow to develop mathematical 
technology was disproved. 

Isis Ancient goddess considered the source of life and 
divine motherhood. In Egyptian mythology Isis was the 
daughter of the earth god Neb and the sky goddess Nut. 
The best-known myths about her involve the resurrec¬ 
tion of her husband osiris and the virgin birth of her son 
horus. In these myths, she found and then put back to¬ 
gether the pieces of her husband’s body when he was dis¬ 
membered by his brother seth. It is speculated that the 
recurring themes of resurrection, virgin birth, and the 
trinity of Isis, Osiris, and Horus came to influence early 
Christian thought and philosophy. 


The worship of Isis occurred in many regions of 
the ancient world, generating hundreds of images 
of the goddess that reflect distinct cultures. Isis has 
been shown holding the sistrum, an instrument be¬ 
lieved to have originated in nubia, as well as both 
a healing wand and the Egyptian ankh, another 
symbol of life and immortality. More recently, in 
the form of the Black Madonna, images of Isis and 
the infant Horus have been found in regions as far- 
flung as Afghanistan, Portugal, northern England, 
France, and Mexico. 


The earliest religious rituals honoring Isis apparently 
took place in prehistoric Nubia among the Anu, an an¬ 
cient people who inhabited the region that eventually be¬ 
came the kingdom of meroe. Even after the establishment 
of Meroe, the ruling queen of the realm—the kandake — 
traditionally served as a priestess of Isis. 

In egypt worship of Isis dates back to 2500 bce, and 
Egypt became a primary site for rites and ceremonies hon¬ 
oring the goddess. It was commonly held by Egyptian 
pharaohs, for example, that their prosperity stemmed 
from the Nile river, which they believed to have been 
formed by the tears Isis shed for her husband. Egyptian 
worship of Isis reached its peak during the period span¬ 
ning the Twenty-seventh through the Thirtieth Dynasties 
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This statue of the goddess Isis, daughter of the earth god Neb and 
the sky goddess Nut, from the Twenty-sixth Dynasty (664-525 
bce) is 35.5 inches (90 cm) high. Cairo Museum, Cairo, Egypt. 

© Roger Woods/Corbis 

(525-332 bce), when worshippers built the great temple 
at Philae, an island situated in the Nile River. 

After Egypt was conquered by the Greeks in 332 bce, 
temples devoted to Isis were established in the new city 
of Alexandria. In time the religion spread beyond North 
Africa to Greece, where it was known as the Eleusianian 
Mysteries, and even to Italy, where the remains of an Isis 
temple have been recovered at the site of the city of 
Pompeii. By 86 bce, the worship of Queen Isis had be¬ 
come a cornerstone of Roman religion and remained so 
until being supplanted by Christianity. 

Further reading: Ean Begg, The Cult of the Black 
Virgin (London: Arkana Press, 1985); George Hart, Dic¬ 
tionary of Egyptian Gods and Goddesses (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1986); Richard H. Wilkinson, The 


Complete Gods and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt (London: 
Thames & Hudson, 2003); R. E. Witt, Isis in the Ancient 
World (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1997). 

Itjawy Capital of ancient Egypt at the beginning of the 
middle kingdom (c. 2040-1820 bce). About 1991 BCE, 
following a brief civil war, Amenemhet (Amonemhet) 
seized power from the reigning king, Mentuhotep III. 
Amenemhet then reunified Egypt under a central govern¬ 
ment. Previously a vizier during the brief reign of 
Mentuhotep III, Amenemhet was an experienced admin¬ 
istrator, and when he became king he recognized the ad¬ 
vantage of having a more centrally located capital. Thus 
he moved the capital from Thebes to Itjawy (also spelled 
Itj-towy or Itj-Tawy). Located near the Fayyum Oasis, 
south of Memphis, and on the border of upper Egypt and 
lower egypt, the name of the new capital meant “seizer 
of’ or “one who takes control of two lands.” The reloca¬ 
tion of the capital ushered in a prosperous and powerful 
period for Egypt, one that saw a rebirth of art, architec¬ 
ture, and literature. 

Ituri Forest Dense tropical rain forest in Central 
Africa that is home to two ancient peoples, a group of 
Bantu-speaking village agriculturalists and the mbuti, a 
nomadic hunter-gatherer group. The forest is named 
for the Ituri River, which flows through it, running east 
to west. 

Though inhabited by the Mbuti for thousands of 
years, the Ituri Forest, which is home to giant hardwood 
trees that rise to a height of 170 feet (51.8 m), was 
thought by many people to be completely impenetrable. 
Walking through the forest is not easy, as the floor con¬ 
tains a thick mass of plants, trees and tree roots, and 
fallen fruits and nuts. In some areas the thick tree 
canopy prevents almost all sunlight from reaching the 
forest floor. Humid, with a high annual rainfall, the Ituri 
forest has a wide variety of plants and animals, including 
the greatest variety of primates of any region in the 
world. Throughout history, the seeming inhospitable na¬ 
ture of the forest has afforded its inhabitants protection 
from enemies. Even today, there is no easy access to the 
forest in the way of improved roads or easily navigable 
waterways. 

As far back as the Sixth Dynasty the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians knew of the Mbuti. pottery of ancient egypt 
shows representations of small-statured people, and 
Pepi II (r. c. 2300 bce) was known to have some of 
these people living at his court. Four groups of these 
peoples, collectively known as the Mbuti, still live in 
Africa today. Though there is not much archaeological 
evidence of the ancient Mbuti, scholars believe that they 
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have inhabited the Ituri Forest since about 2500 bce, 
hunting and gathering for subsistence. 

Besides the Mbuti a group of agriculturalists has in¬ 
habited the Ituri for at least 2,000 years. Most of these 
people speak one of the bantu languages, and tradition¬ 
ally they have lived in small villages, cultivating crops 
and raising livestock. In parts of the forest the Mbuti and 
these agriculturalists trade food and goods with each 
other and even share languages and customs. 

Further reading: Robert C. Bailey, The Behavioral 
Ecology of E/e Pygmy Men in the Ituri Forest, Zaire (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan, 1991); Roy Richard 
Grinker, Houses in the Rain Forest: Ethnicity and Inequality 
among Farmers and Foragers in Central Africa (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1994); William 
Wheeler, E/e Pygmies: Archers of the African Rain Forest 
(New York: Rizzoli, 2000). 

Ivory Coast (Cote d’Ivoire) West African country 
approximately 124,500 square miles (322,400 sq km) in 
size that is bordered to the east by Ghana, to the west by 


Liberia and guinea, to the north by the Republic of Mali 
and Burkina faso, and to the south by the Gulf of 
Guinea. The country’s name came from the region’s thriv¬ 
ing trade in ivory elephant tusks. 

Because bones are difficult, if not impossible, to pre¬ 
serve in the region’s extremely moist climate, archaeolo¬ 
gists have not yet been able to determine exactly when 
humans first settled the area. Traditional accounts note 
that the first masters of the land were short and bearded, 
much like the mbuti of East Africa, who supposedly lived 
in trees and hunted with spears and arrows. It is theo¬ 
rized that these people probably arrived in the area by the 
fifth millennium bce, having been forced from their pre¬ 
vious homelands as the Saharan forests began to disap¬ 
pear. Scraps of tools and weapons that have been found 
suggest that people were present in greater numbers by 
the end of the Paleolithic Age (c. 2000 bce). 

See also: ivory coast (Vols. II, III, iy V). 

Further reading: Robert J. Mundt, Historical Dictio¬ 
nary of Cote d'Ivoire (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 
1995); H. Sugar, Cote d’Ivoire (Santa Barbara, Calif.: ABC 
Clio, Inc., 1996). 



jackals Typically found in deserts, grasslands, and open 
brushland, Jackals are nocturnal animals that sleep during 
the day in holes or hidden in the brush. Like hyenas, jack¬ 
als usually feed on the dead carcasses of already hunted 
animals, although they also prey on rodents and young 
gazelles. The golden jackal, found in Northeast Africa, 
usually hunts in small packs. The black-backed jackal and 
side-striped jackals are found in southern and eastern 
Africa. The black-backed jackal is red with a black back. 
The side-striped jackal is gray with with a stripe on its 
sides. 

Perhaps because they scavenge dead animals, jackals 
have had a somewhat dark reputation in African folklore. 
In ancient Egypt, Anubis, the god of the dead, was depicted 
either as a jackal or a man with a jackal’s head. Anubis em¬ 
balmed mummies in the afterlife. Another jackal-headed 
god, Wepwawet, was worshiped in Syut, a commercial cen¬ 
ter south of Cairo. In Hellenistic times Syut became known 
as Lycopolis, which means “City of the Wolf.” 

Jenne-Jeno Ancient city on the Bani River, a tributary 
of the nicer river, in what is now mall Jenne-Jenno is 
the most thoroughly excavated site of the early first mil¬ 
lennium in West Africa, and much of what is known 
about that region is the result of these investigations. 

For centuries the area surrounding the site of Jenne- 
Jeno was subject to the regular flooding that typified the 
inland nicer delta at that time. Between the effects of 
the flooding itself and the diseases that resulted from it, 
the land remained virtually uninhabitable for centuries. 

About 1000 bce, however, this began to change when, 
like virtually all of northern Africa, this area became in¬ 


creasingly dry. As a result, by the third century bce, pas- 
toralists and agriculturalists, driven from the once-fertile 
southern Sahara desert, began to migrate into the region. 
Archaeological discoveries indicate that a settlement was 
founded at Jenne-Jeno sometime during this period. Evi¬ 
dence of crowded cemeteries indicates that a substantial 
town existed on the site by at least 400 CE. 

The simplicity of Jenne-Jenno’s buildings, which were 
constructed from sun-dried mud, may have contributed to 
the town’s successful early urbanization, as well as to the 
development of the region as a whole. Nearby towns using 
similar building techniques dotted the middle Niger valley, 
especially at Timbuktu, about 300 miles (483 km) away. 

Old Jenne was surrounded by smaller settlements. 
Although nothing is known of their early agricultural prac¬ 
tices, it is very likely that the people there were growing 
their own food. Unlike the arid conditions in that region 
today, rainfall was plentiful from about 300 to 1100. There 
was more than enough rainwater to keep the fertile flood- 
plains around Jenne-Jenno well irrigated for crops. 

Iron use existed in this part of Africa even before the 
beginning of the common era, and the inhabitants of Jenne- 
Jeno apparently were gifted metalworkers. Their products 
consisted not only of tools but also of jewelry, pottery 
was another local product, and artifacts have been located 
that indicate an ability to manufacture sophisticated, thin- 
walled pottery. 

Jenne-Jeno was part of a well-developed West African 
trading system, and trade and commerce was an impor¬ 
tant part of its economy. Exactly how extensive this sys¬ 
tem was is open to some debate. But to some scholars, 
the absence of any local sources of iron ore for Jenne- 
Jeno’s ironworking industry indicates a trade network 
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that must have reached well beyond local boundaries. 
The presence of Roman and Hellenistic beads also is in¬ 
dicative of at least some trading contact with peoples hav¬ 
ing links beyond West Africa. 

See also: jenne (Vols. II, III); jenne-jeno (Vol. II); 
PASTORALISM (Vols. I, IV). 

Further reading: Susan Keech McIntosh, Excava¬ 
tions at Jenne-Jeno, Hambarkatolo, and Kaniaga (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1995). 

jewelry With the advent of the iron age in Africa, 
metal forms of jewelry gained an equal and sometimes 
higher place than the rocks, shells, or animal bones used 
by previous generations. Bronze, copper, gold, and silver 
reflected societal growth and served as an important 
medium for communicating social rank, marital status, 
and age. An expression of cultural affiliation, metal jew¬ 
elry served as an important form of bride-wealth. 

The creation of metal jewelry fell within the domain 
of blacksmiths, who were often associated with magic. 
Blacksmiths often learned such techniques as the lost- 
wax process from local or regional craftsmen. This pro¬ 
cess was used for thousands of years by such groups as 
the Baule and the Dan of ivory coast, who reportedly 
learned of this technique from the akan —workers in 
gold an early date. Other groups associated with the pro¬ 
cess from an early period were North African Tuareg 
Berbers, and the Fang, Mum, and hausa of West Africa. 
Each of these regional groups refined their techniques of 
jewelry making over time. 


In general the lost-wax process relied on beeswax 
obtained from honeycombs. The wax was crushed, 
boiled, and filtered through cold water until hard¬ 
ened. This wax, which served as a mold, was briefly 
placed in the sun in order to become pliable. Once 
it was given a form or design, sprues, or tubes, 
were attached to it. While heated metal was being 
poured into one side, gas and liquids escaped from 
the other. (Instead of wax, the Tuareg and Hausa 
used crucibles to obtain the same effect.) Other 
groups poured heated metal into preset molds and 
then hammered intricate designs into the finished 
product. Regardless of how it was created, once the 
metal jewelry cooled, it was usually given a final 
coating of wax or oil. 


The most intricate and often the heaviest jewelry 
was cast as a sign of prestige for ruling chiefs or kings. 
These heavier pieces, which might weigh several pounds, 


were also believed to be imbued with ritual power that 
protected the wearer. Heavy metal collars and necklaces, 
as well as ankle and arm bracelets, such as those made 
by the Fang, often required the assistance of the black¬ 
smith since these items were made for permanent wear. 
Over the centuries metal crafting evolved to make these 
forms of jewelry hollow to provide more flexibility for 
the wearer. 

Cultural motifs were engraved in most metalwork 
and consisted of ancestral figures, images of fish, animals, 
or birds that signified ritual meaning for both the wearers 
and their peers. The Mum used the image of a spider, for 
example, to symbolize attainment of inner wisdom. Upon 
entering adult society, Senufo initiates, of the Ivory Coast 
region, wore traditional “rings of silence,” which were 
cast in the form of a buffalo head. 

In Africa the type of metal chosen for jewelry was es¬ 
pecially significant. The belief, for instance, that silver was 
“pure and blessed” made it the primary choice among the 
Tuareg and other Islamic groups of the sahel. In contrast, 
brass was preferred by the Baule, who patterned their jew¬ 
elry by laying decorated strips of wax on a charcoal core. 
They then poured heated metal on top of it. 

Trade imports and the presence of gold in Nubia ac¬ 
counted for the staggering array of jewelry and ritual ob¬ 
jects recovered from the ancient kingdoms of Egypt and 
kush. The Kushites, like their Egyptian neighbors, became 
experts at the forge, particularly after moving their king¬ 
dom to meroe around 590 bce. This may account for the 
high levels of craftsmanship and ornately designed jewelry 
found throughout the Nile valley region. One of the old¬ 
est items that has been recovered is a diadem, a type of 
crown or headband, made during Egypt’s Fourth Dynasty 
(c. 2575-2465 bce). Decorated with an array of symbols, 
including papyrus flowers and ibis, it may have belonged 
to a reigning queen or other high-ranking person. 

In contrast, much of the jewelry of Ethiopia denoted 
Christian themes, including many variations of interlaced 
design. Like other regions, Ethiopians used the lost-wax 
process to create amulets as well as hand, neck, and pro¬ 
cessional crosses of brass, iron, silver, and copper. Some 
crosses were also covered in beads or precious stones. 

See also: body adornment (Vol. I); lost-wax pro¬ 
cess (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Mary N. Hooter, Secrecy: African 
Art that Conceals and Reveals (New York: The Museum for 
African Art, 1993); Laure Meyer, Art and Craft in Africa 
(Paris: Terrail, 1994). 

Jos Plateau Centrally located Nigerian highland known 
for its association with the ancient nok culture. Measur¬ 
ing almost 3,000 square miles (7,800 sq km), the Jos 
Plateau has a tropical climate and is the origin of several 
rivers that feed the larger nicer river, Gongola River, and 
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benue river. Parts of the plateau were once a vast forest 
but have since been turned into grasslands through 
human intervention. 

Although other peoples such as the Biram, Numan, 
yoruba, and igbo have occupied the area, the Jos Plateau is 
historically known as being the dwelling site of the Nok 
people. From circa 900 bce to circa 200 ce, the Nok inhab¬ 
ited the region and produced bronze castings, intricate 
terra-cotta pottery, and tools made out of iron and stone. 

Juba I (r. c. 45 bce) Ancient king of northern African 
kingdom of Numidia 

The independent Berber kingdom of numidia, with its 
roots in the fourth century bce, eventually extended from 
the eastern region of present-day Algeria to Mauritania. 
Populated by a mix of nomadic mountain pastoralists and 
coastal farmers, it became a frequent battleground as the 
Roman Empire attempted to secure its hold on North Africa. 

Juba 1 was a descendent of a family dynasty that 
traced its roots to massinissa (d. 148 bce), who first took 
power in the neighboring region of Carthage about 206 
bce. According to several legends, Juba, as a child, was 
publicly humiliated by Julius caesar (c. 100-44 bce), an 
event that served as a catalyst for his lifelong opposition 
to Caesar. 

During Rome’s First Triumvirate, in which power 
was shared by Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar, Numidia was 
placed under the jurisdiction of Pompey, and Numidia’s 
king, Juba I, became his ally. When Caesar defeated 
Pompey in 60 bce, Juba seized the opportunity to resist 
the domination of Caesar. By 46 bce, however, Juba was 
defeated by Caesar, and Juba’s son, Juba II, was taken to 
rome. Caesar then extended direct Roman rule over 
much of what had been the semi-independent kingdom 
of Numidia. Numerous forts and frontier zones, known 
as limes, were used by the Romans to systematically con¬ 
trol both the former kingdom and the surrounding area. 
As a province of the Roman Empire, Numidia supplied 
grains and olive oil through enslaved labor. 

See also: maghrib (Vol. 1); numidia (Vols. I, II, III, 
IV, V). 

Further reading: Samuel Kasule, The History Atlas of 
Africa (New York: Macmillan, 1999); James L. Newman, 
The Peopling of Africa: A Geographic Interpretation (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1995). 

Judaism RELIGION and culture that encompasses the 
laws, customs, and practices of the Jewish people. The 
history of the introduction of Judaism to ancient Africa is 
not altogether clear. The oldest of the world’s three major 
monotheistic religions (Christianity and Islam are the 
others), Judaism arose in the Middle East, in the land of 
the modern-day state of Israel. In the view of the ancient 


Israelites, God ( Yahweh in Hebrew) rewarded his people 
with bountiful harvests. But, it was believed, Yahweh also 
punished wrongdoers with misfortune. According to the 
Jewish scriptures, the Israelites were descended from a 
single ancestor, Jacob, whose 12 sons became the progen¬ 
itors of 12 separate but related Jewish tribes. 

During a time of famine, about 1600 bce, a handful 
of the tribes migrated to Egypt, where they were eventu¬ 
ally forced into slavery. Later the prophet Moses led them 
out of Egypt and into the so-called Promised Land. Fol¬ 
lowing their conquest of the land of Canaan in Palestine, 
the early Israelites began to assert an influence over 
Egyptian culture. Under the leadership of King Saul in 
1020 bce, and later under King David, the Israelites were 
able to capture Jerusalem and establish a powerful king¬ 
dom. In 586 bce, however, the Jewish people were con¬ 
quered and exiled to Babylonia, where early Judaism 
started to take on some of the characteristics of modern 
Judaism. After the Persian conquest in 539 bce, the Is¬ 
raelites were allowed to return to their homeland. Over 
the next 500 years Judaism was influenced by Greek, and 
later Roman, culture as these western empires conquered 
parts of the Middle East. 

The basic doctrine of early Judaism centered on the 
belief that God created the universe and is its sole ruler. 
God’s word and commandments were revealed to his peo¬ 
ple in the writings known as the Torah, the teachings of 
which had been revealed to the prophet Moses on Mt. 
Sinai when the early Semites migrated back from Egypt. 
The Jewish people believed that a covenant, or berith, ex¬ 
isted between them and God that stemmed from a 
promise God made to their ancestors at Sinai. According 
to that covenant, if the Jewish people acknowledged God 
as their sole leader and obeyed his laws, he would make 
them his chosen people and watch over them. God also 
promised to send his Messiah to offer redemption and re¬ 
store Jews to the Holy Land. Eventually, the concept of 
Messianic redemption led to the belief that individuals 
could hasten the Messiah’s arrival by strictly adhering to 
God’s commandments. 

The first evidence of Judaism’s spread toward Africa 
occurred in the fourth century bce when it was estab¬ 
lished as a valid religion at Alexandria, the new Ptole¬ 
maic capital of Greek Egypt. An important Mediterranean 
trade center, Alexandria was influenced by all aspects of 
Greek society, and contact with other Greek trading cen¬ 
ters in Egypt facilitated the spread of Judaism to the 
African coast. 

However, the founding of present-day Ethiopia con¬ 
tends that Queen makeda (the queen of Sheba), ruler of 
the kingdom of aksum, gave birth to a son, Menelik, who 
was fathered by King Solomon of Israel, menelik i in¬ 
terned with his father in Israel and then returned to 
Aksum with approximately 100 children borne by Israel’s 
elite. The young Israelites are reported to have brought 
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with them the ark of the covenant, which was pur¬ 
portedly kept at the church of St. Mary’s of Zion in the 
city of Aksum. 

Prior to this the Phoenicians established port towns 
along the African coastline as they joined the Greeks in de¬ 
veloping Mediterranean trade. Historical evidence indi¬ 
cates the Phoenicians originally may have come from 
Palestine, the land occupied by the Israelites, thus linking 
their ancestors to the Jews. Some of the larger Phoenician 
settlements were established in present-day Tunisia, a fer¬ 
tile agricultural area inhabited by the Berber people. The 
Berbers provided food for the Phoenicians in exchange for 
Mediterranean products, and, in the process of establishing 
this trade relationship, many of the Berbers integrated as¬ 
pects of the Phoenician’s Semitic culture into their own. 

By 65 bce the Hebrew kingdom of Judea had come 
under control of the Roman Empire. Around the same 
time, the horn of Africa and southern Arabia emerged as 
important sources of frankincense and myrrh, aromatic 
resins that were important for Roman funeral pyres and 
perfumes. As Roman trade increased, Judaism spread 
through these coastal communities. In 70 CE the Romans 
destroyed Judea, forcing Jews to migrate to new lands. 
Many settled in Egypt and North Africa, allowing Judaism 
to penetrate as far inland as the Sahara Oasis. It was dur¬ 
ing this period that Judaism fully developed into its mod¬ 
ern rabbinic form, with emphasis on the role of study, 
prayer, and religious observance in personal salvation. 

See also: beta Israel (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V); carthage 
(Vol. I); CHRISTIANITY, INFLUENCE OF (Vols. II, III); ISLAM 
(Vols. II, III); MONOTHEISM (Vol. I); PTOLEMIES (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Mark Juergensmeyer, ed., Global 
Religions: An Introduction (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2003); David Klinghoffer, The Discovery of God: 
Abraham and the Birth of Monotheism (New York: 
Doubleday, 2003); Niels Peter Lemche, Historical Dictionary 
of Ancient Israel (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 2004). 


Jugurtha (160-104 bce) Militant king of Numidia; 
grandson of Massinissa (c. 238-148 bce) 

King Jugurtha struggled not only to gain the throne but 
also to free numidia from the Roman domination under 
which masinissa had placed it. After the death of Masinissa’s 
successor, King Micipsa, in 118 bce, Numidia was divided 
among his heirs, who included Micipsa’s two sons and 
Jugurtha. Eager to gain even more power, Jugurtha soon 
managed to have one of his rivals, Hiempsal, killed. The 
other, Adherbal, was forced to take refuge in rome. Swayed 
by a personal appearance by Jugurtha, the Romans divided 
Numidia between the remaining two heirs. 

Mistakenly believing that he had Rome’s full support, 
in 112 bce Jugurtha attacked Adherbal, and, in the pro¬ 
cess of achieving victory, massacred a number of Roman 
citizens. Incensed, the Roman Senate declared war on 
Jugurtha. Jugurtha, however, proved himself an able mili¬ 
tary leader, using Numidia’s desert terrain to avoid major 
pitched battles and, in general, humiliating the Roman 
forces. A peace settlement in 111 bce that greatly favored 
Jugurtha failed to satisfy the Numidian leader, and war 
was resumed quickly. Once again, however, Jugurtha 
managed to defeat the Romans, effectively ending their 
control of Numidia by 110 bce. 

Ultimately Rome could no longer bear Jugurtha’s re¬ 
bellion, and, under Gaius Marius, a new Roman offensive 
was begun in 107 bce. Initially Jugurtha was able to re¬ 
peat his early successes against the Romans, but Marius 
eventually won the support of King Bocchus I of Maurita¬ 
nia, Jugurtha’s father-in-law, whose betrayal led to Ju¬ 
gurtha’s capture in 105 bce. Taken to Rome, the Numidian 
king was subjected to a series of public humiliations and 
died there in 104 bce. 

Further reading: C. Sallustius Crispus, Rome and 
Jugurtha, J. R. Hawthorn, ed. (Chicago: Bolchazy-Carducci, 
1984). 



ka In ancient Egyptian religion, the spiritual double of 
every person and the source of his or her life powers. 
Ancient Egyptian beliefs held that the spirit, or soul, of a 
person consisted of three parts: the ka, the ba, and the 
ankh. Egyptians believed that at each person’s birth, the god 
Khnum created that person’s ka. Upon death, a person was 
said to have “gone to his or her ka.” The ka needed a body 
in order to survive, however. As a result, if the deceased 
was not mummified or if the deceased’s mummy decom¬ 
posed, the spiritual double was thought to die and the de¬ 
ceased lost the chance for eternal life. Egyptians saw the ka 
as the origin and giver of all that is desirable, especially 
eternal life. The ka also was believed to act as a protecting 
spirit, guarding the deceased against dangers found in the 

AFTERLIFE. 

According to tradition, most mortals had a single ka. 
Kings, however, were thought to have multiple kas. The 
great pharaoh ramesses ii (r. c. 1304-1237 bce), for exam¬ 
ple, was reputed to believe that he had more than 20 kas. 
Gods also had kas, and Egyptians worshiped the deities’ 
kas in order to receive favors. Osiris, for example, was 
known as the ka of the pyramids. In hieroglyphics, ka was 
represented as two raised arms bent upward at the elbow. 


Kadesh Ancient Syrian city on the Orontes River and, 
for many years, a major crossroads of the trade routes in 
western Syria. During the early 14th century bce Kadesh 
was the scene of conflict between egypt and one of its 
main Asian rivals, the hittites. During the reign of the 
Egyptian pharaoh seti i (r. c. 1318-c. 1304 bce), Kadesh 
was captured and brought under Egyptian rule. The 
Hittites, however, soon advanced on Kadesh and gained 


control of the city, which they considered to be sacred. For 
the remainder of Seti’s reign, Kadesh remained in the 
hands of the Hittites, whose home region was located in a 
region of what is today the country of Turkey. 

Around 1300 bce, just four years after succeeding to 
his father’s throne, the young pharaoh ramesses ii set out to 
reconquer Kadesh. However, misinformation from captured 
spies led the pharaoh into a trap. Ramesses II and a force of 
20,000 Egyptian soldiers soon found themselves sur¬ 
rounded by a Hittite army. The rest of the Egyptian army ar¬ 
rived, however, and drove off the Hittites. Ramesses II 
claimed victory, even putting a victory inscription on the 
Temple of karnak. Historians, however, believe the battle 
actually ended in a truce. 

Kalahari Desert Arid desert region that stretches over 
the central plains of southern Africa, covering parts of 
Botswana, Namibia, and south Africa. The Kalahari region 
is mostly sandy and lacks surface water, but it is heavily 
vegetated with brush and low grasslands. The occasional 
rainfall creates viable grazing areas and collects in basins 
that support an abundance of wildlife, including wilde¬ 
beest, elephants, giraffes, gnus, zebras, and springbok. 
For hundreds of years prior to the great bantu expansion 
(c. 1000 bce— c. 500 Ce), the inhospitable Kalahari was in¬ 
habited by the !kung San, a group of hunter-gatherers 
who called themselves the Zhun/twasi, or “the real people.” 

As the Bantu speakers migrated, the harsh environ¬ 
ment of the Kalahari prevented easy passage through the 
region, and the !Kung therefore remained the sole inhabi¬ 
tants of its interior. They were masters of the desert envi¬ 
ronment, developing a thorough knowledge of the local 
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flora and fauna. Though they occasionally killed large 
mammals for their meat and hides, more often they sur¬ 
vived on edible roots and berries, baobab fruits, and mon- 
gongo nuts. Their diet was supplemented with meat from 
birds, including flamingos and geese, and reptiles, in¬ 
cluding lizards and crocodiles. 

The Kalahari, which covers nearly 360,000 square miles 
(232,400 sq km), contains the Okavango Delta to the north 
and the Makgadikgadi salt pans to the northwest. 

See also: geography (Vol. I); Kalahari desert (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Pieter Van der Walt and Elias le 
Riche, The Kalahari and its Plants (Pretoria, South Africa: 
Info Naturae, 1999). 

kandake Title of supreme royalty held by the ruling 
queens of ancient rush. During its Meroitic Period, Kush 
had a number of queens who held the title of kandake, 
meaning “queen mother.” Reigning by themselves or in 
conjunction with their husbands or sons, the kandakes 
ruled from royal courts at Napata or meroe or from the 
temples established at Musawarat es-Safra. Shankiakhete 
(r. c. 170-c. 160 bce) was one of the earliest known kan¬ 
dakes. She was followed by Amanishakhete (r. c. 45 bce) 
and Amanirenas (r. c. 24 bce). In addition to being rulers 
and warriors, kandakes often served as priestesses for the 
Egyptian god amun, as well as for the goddesses ISIS and 
Nut. In addition, the kandakes were highly influential in 
both local and national matters, and their duties even in¬ 
cluded presiding over coronation ceremonies. 


Reliefs and sculptures give dramatic portrayals of 
the kandakes' role as warriors and military leaders. 
During Greco-Roman times, one of the most cele¬ 
brated kandakes was Amanirenas. About 24 bce, 
she led her soldiers against Kush's Roman over- 
lords, engaging the enemy at aswan, 70 miles (112 
km) north of Kush's border with Egypt. There she 
defeated three units of the Roman army. In a sym¬ 
bolic gesture, she decapitated a statue of Augustus 
Caesar and buried the head of the statue in the 
doorway of a public building. After this act of defi¬ 
ance, Amanirenas supposedly led her troops further 
into the interior of Kush before finally being cap¬ 
tured at Primis (Qasr/Brim). 


Karnak, Temple of Modern Arabic name for the site of 
an elaborate series of temples, the largest and most spec¬ 
tacular of which was dedicated to the god amun. Karnak is 


located on the east bank of the Nile river, near the an¬ 
cient city of Thebes. Covering more than 200 acres (80 
ha), the religious complex includes not only temples and 
chapels, but also obelisks, columns, and statues. Con¬ 
struction of the site was undertaken by a succession of 
pharaohs and went on for thousands of years. One of the 
many impressive features of the site’s architecture is a 
series of monumental gateways called pylons. 

Built during the middle kingdom (c. 1991-c. 1668 
bce), Karnak was originally the site of a modest shrine to 
Amun. But the rulers of the new kingdom (c. 1570-1085 
bce) expanded the scope of the temple complex by enlarg¬ 
ing it into three sections. The pharaohs who contributed 
to its basic development during the Eighteenth Dynasty 
were thutmose i, Queen Hatshepsut, and thutmose iil 
Their work was continued on an even grander scale by the 
Nineteenth Dynasty pharaohs seti i and ramesses ii. 

The Temple at Karnak was at the heart of Egyptian 
religion, and the ancient Egyptians regarded it as a na¬ 
tional shrine, calling it ipet-isut, of “the most revered of 
places.” They were dazzled by its magnificent architectural 
monuments and by the great wealth and power of the 
priests dedicated to the service of the supreme god Amun. 
The faithful made Karnak the focus of their devotion to 
the god. The Opet festival, a yearly celebration held in 
honor of Amun, was one of the most important religious 
events to take place there. During the festival, the image 
of Amun was carried in solemn procession from his great 
temple to the banks of the Nile. Amid much public rejoic¬ 
ing, the image was then transported on a barge to the tem¬ 
ple at luxor, where it remained for several weeks before 
being returned to Karnak with similar solemnity. 

Further reading: Alberto Siliotti, Luxor, Karnak, and 
the Theban Temples (New York: American University in 
Cairo Press, 2002). 

Kash (Kasu) Name used for the ancient kingdom of 
kush and its inhabitants. Kash was the Egyptian name for 
Kush during the middle kingdom (c. 2040-c. 1820 bce), 
when Kush was considered a province of Egypt. Kasu was 
the term generally used by King Ezana of aksum, who 
sent armies to destroy the Kushites about 350 CE. It is 
widely assumed that the major battle of Ezana’s invasion 
took place at the capital city of meroe at the junction of 
the Atbara and Nile rivers. 

Further reading: Derek A. Welsby, The Kingdom of 
Kush: The Napatan and Meroitic Empires (Princeton, N.J.: 
Markus Wiener, 1998). 

Kashta (r. c. 806-750 bce) Early king of Napata in the 
kingdom of Kush 

For hundreds of years kush had been dominated by 
egypt, but by the Twenty-first Dynasty (c. 1070-945 bce), 
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Egyptian power had begun to decline. As time passed the 
Kush kingdom’s trading links propelled it to economic 
prominence, and the area began to assert its autonomy. 
Ultimately an independent kingdom was established at 
Napata, and under King Kashta’s guidance, plans were 
made to invade Egypt. 

Just how successful Kashta’s invasion was is unclear, 
but it was not long before Kashta’s sons, piankhy (r. c. 
750-c. 716 bce) and Shabako (r. c. 716-c. 701 bce), com¬ 
pleted Kush’s conquest of Egypt. After this, a succession of 
Napatan kings ruled in Egypt as the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, 
holding power over the country as a whole for 50 years 
and over upper Egypt for more than 100 years. This period 
represented the height of power for Kushite kings, who 
ruled a kingdom that extended from present-day Khar¬ 
toum to the mediterranean sea. Beginning about 663 
bce, Assyrian invasions forced a Kushite retreat, but it is 
clear that their occupation of the area left a mark on cus¬ 
toms, religion, and architecture in both lands. 

Kei River River emptying into the Indian Ocean on the 
Eastern Cape of south Africa; also known as the Great 
Kei River. Although not a particularly large river, the Kei 
was important geographically to the region’s iron age 
residents. Since the weather north of the Kei River was 
far more suitable for agriculture than the climate to the 
south, the river formed a kind of southern border, sepa¬ 
rating one region from another. As a result the area north 
of the Kei, which was marked by summer rainfall, ulti¬ 
mately became the home of many san- and Bantu-speak¬ 
ing farmers and cattle herders. 

Kemet Ancient Egyptian word for Egypt. Ancient Egyp¬ 
tians called their land Kemet, or Kmt, which meant 
“black land,” after the fertile, silt-layered soil left behind 
during the annual flooding of the nile river. Black land 
was distinguished from the surrounding red land 
(deshret), so-called because of the reddish-yellow color 
of the sands. By the time of the ancient Greeks, however, 
this meaning had been transformed, since, according to 
some authorities, the Greeks referred to Kemet as the 
“Land of the Blacks.” 

Kemet in 2000 bce covered nearly 400,000 square 
miles (1,000,000 sq km). Districts were divided into 
nomes, and the entire region was divided into two halves: 
upper egypt and lower egypt. Upper Egypt, to the south, 
was also known as the nile valley, and it was made up of 
a narrow valley on either side of the nile river. Lower 
Egypt, located to the north and also known as the nile 
delta, was the place where the Nile River split before 
reaching the mediterranean sea. 

A vulture symbol was traditionally used to represent 
Upper Egypt; a cobra symbol signified Lower Egypt. The 


two areas were quite different; they were separate king¬ 
doms before the reign of menes about 3100 bce. 

Kenya East African country approximately 224,900 
square miles (582,491 sq km) in size located along the 
Indian Ocean coast of East Africa and sharing borders 
with Ethiopia, the Republic of the Sudan, Uganda, Tan¬ 
zania, and Somalia. 

Archaeologists have found evidence that supports the 
claim that Kenya and its neighbors along the rift valley 
supported early hominids. Archaeological finds from the 
Olduvai gorge on the present-day Kenya-Tanzania bor¬ 
der show that hominids lived in the region more than 2 
million years ago. Many of these discoveries were made 
by Louis Leakey and his family, who have served Kenya 
as archaeologists and museum curators. 

Cushitic-speaking groups migrated into the area from 
2000 to 1000 bce and between 500 bce and 500 CE, Bantu¬ 
speaking people such as the kikuyu migrated into the area 
from West Africa during the bantu expansion. Also, peo¬ 
ples speaking Nilotic languages, such as the Luo and 
MAASAi, came to the area from the upper nile valley. 

See also: leakeys, the (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: Robert M. Maxon and Thomas P. 
Ofcansky, Historical Dictionary of Kenya (Lanham, Md.: 
Scarecrow Press, 2000). 

Kenya, Mount At an elevation of 17,058 feet (5,199 
m), the highest mountain in Kenya and the second high¬ 
est in Africa after Mount Kilimanjaro, at 19,336 feet 
(5,895 m). The mountain is naturally divided into three 
zones: the peak, which is a volcanic plug and is covered 
with glaciers and snow; the alpine zone, with its distinc¬ 
tive rain forest vegetation; and the gentle lower slopes of 
mountain forests and bamboo jungle. Mount Kenya’s ver¬ 
tical climate (the higher the elevation, the lower the 
temperature) leads to high amounts of rainfall and mild 
temperatures on the lower slopes, making lush vegetation 
possible. Going farther up the mountain, there is less 
moisture in the air, and Tussock grass and heath are 
found in the alpine zone up to the snowline. 

Viewing the mountain from a distance, the ancient 
kikuyu and Kamba thought that the peak resembled a black 
ostrich and thus named the mountain Kiinyaa, meaning 
"the area of the ostrich" in the Kamba language. European 
explorers used the same name to identify the mountain and 
the countryside where it was located: Kenya. 

Kerma Chiefdom or kingdom that flourished in Upper 
Nubia from c. 2400-c. 1500 bce; ultimately it became 
the capital of the kingdom of kush. Kerma, which traced 
its origins to people possibly related to the Nubian c- 
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group, was marked from the first by a highly organized 
chiefdom or monarchy. Its early history, extending from 
about 2400 to 2000 bce, saw the rise of the town of 
Kerma as a religious and governmental center. Protected 
by a sophisticated network of walls and ditches, it held 
not only a large mud-brick royal hut but also a massive 
religious structure that grew steadily over time. 

From 2000 to 1580 bce Kerma was in virtually con¬ 
stant conflict with its Egyptian neighbors, who called it 
Kush. This conflict, however, seems not to have lessened 
Kerma’s considerable trade with Egypt. An Egyptian trad¬ 
ing post, built at Kerma during the early 1900s bce, for 
example, showed signs of both Egyptian and Kushite arti¬ 
sans producing glazed pottery, beads and other jewelry, 
metalwork, and even cabinetry. For the most part these 
goods showed a basic functional Kushite style with an 
overlay of Egyptian influences. 

As time passed, however, Kerma’s aristocracy seems to 
have begun to adopt Egyptian styles, language, and cus¬ 
toms. Eventually, Kerma’s traditional art and religion also 
began to succumb to this Egyptianization. This process 
continued even during the disintegration of Egypt’s middle 
kingdom (c. 2040-c. 1840 bce) in the 18th century bce. 
During this period the Kush kingdom centered in Kerma 
assumed control of the territories left behind by the re¬ 
treating Egyptians. (Often, however, they left Egyptians in 
charge of the territories, allowing the Egyptians to rule on 
their behalf.) As it gained in power, however, Kerma be¬ 
came increasingly Egyptianized, with its royals and nobles 
adopting Egyptian-based religion, language, and customs 
on an even more widespread scale than before. 

By the 16th century bce Egypt began to emerge from 
the weakness of its Second Intermediate Period. At this 
time, c. 1660 to 1550 bce, Egypt became strong enough to 
launch a number of successful military offensives against its 
Kushite neighbors, and it was not long before Kerma itself 
fell to Egyptian invaders. 

Further reading: David O’Connor, Ancient Nubia: 
Egypt’s Rival in Africa (Philadelphia: University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Press, 1994). 

Khafre’s Pyramid Second-largest pyramid complex at 
Giza. Khafre, also known as Rakhaef or Chephren, was 
the son of the pharaoh khufu. Khafre ruled Egypt from c. 
2520 to 2494 bce and is most famous for building his 
pyramid complex, which includes the great sphinx, a 
mortuary temple, and a valley temple. Khafre’s pyramid is 
smaller than his father’s, but since it is built on higher 
ground and at a steeper angle, it appears taller. Khafre’s 
pyramid stands 450 feet (137 m) high with a base of 704 
feet (215 m). Its overall volume is estimated at 58.1 million 
cubic feet (1.6 million cubic m). The pyramid is also dis¬ 
tinctive in that its topmost layer of smooth stones is the 
only remaining casing of stones on a Giza pyramid. 


More than just a pyramid builder, Khafre also was 
renowned for the statues he ordered created. These 
works, which included the Great Sphinx, earned him the 
reputation as the greatest statue-maker of the Pyramid 
Age. As many as 58 statues have been found in Khafre’s 
pyramid temples, including four gigantic sphinxes, each 
measuring more than 26 feet (8 m) long, 23 life-size stat¬ 
ues in his valley temple, 19 large statues of himself in and 
around his mortuary temple, and another 10 colossal 
statues of himself in the sphinx temple. 

See also: pyramids (Vol. I). 

Kharga Oasis Largest oasis parallel to the nile river 
in egypt. Approximately 138 miles (222 km) long and 16 
miles (25.7 km) wide, Kharga is the largest and most ad¬ 
vanced of the five oases near Cairo. The Bagawat Tombs, 
consisting of 300 painted Christian tombs dating back to 
the fifth and sixth centuries, are located in the Kharga 
oasis. The tombs are found in the Temple of Ibis, a sand¬ 
stone temple supposedly built by the Persian emperor 
darius in honor of the god amun. The al-Nadura Temple, 
which dates to Roman times, also is located in the oasis. 
At one time, Kharga was the only stop on the Forty-Day 
Road, the slave-trade route between North Africa and the 
tropical south. 

Further reading: Gertrude Caton-Thompson, Kharga 
Oasis in Prehistory (London: University of London, 1952). 

Khartoum Capital of modern-day Republic of the Sudan 
and site of ancient Nubian communities. Archaeological 
excavations conducted near Khartoum offer strong evi¬ 
dence that the cultivation of crops and the domestication 
of animals occurred at an early date. In fact, goats, sheep, 
and cattle probably have been present in the area since at 
least the fifth millennium bce. 


Several different types of pottery have been recov¬ 
ered from the region around Khartoum. One of 
these, probably dating back 6,000 years or more, is 
distinguished by a basket-weave design made by 
catfish spines. Another design contains dotted, 
wavy lines virtually identical to pottery found in 
the Tibetsi region of the Sahara. The similarity of 
these two potteries has led some archaeologists to 
suggest that, as the once-fertile Sahara began to dry 
up, people may have begun migrating to the north 
and east. Eventually, according to the archaeolo¬ 
gists, these people may have colonized egypt and, 
ultimately, the area around Khartoum. 
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The discovery near Khartoum of pottery dating back 
earlier than the fifth millennium bce is another indication 
of the level of sophistication reached by the hunting and 
fishing communities that inhabited the region. 

See also: khartoum (Vols. Ill, IV' V). 

Khasekhem (Khasekhemwy, Khasekemui) (r. c. 

2725-2705 bce) Last pharaoh of ancient Egypt’s Second 
Dynasty 

Little is known about ancient Egypt’s Early Dynastic 
Period (also called the Archaic Period), which lasted from 
about 3050 to 2705 bce. It appears, however, that despite 
the refinement of Egyptian culture that took place during 
the First Dynasty, the end of the era was marked by civil 
strife. The main cause of this apparently was conflict be¬ 
tween two religious groups, the cult of horus, which 
dominated the south, and the cult of seth, which was the 
main religion of the northern Nile delta region. 

Struggles between adherents of Horus and Seth con¬ 
tinued into the Second Dynasty, leading to a decline in the 
pharaohs’ authority. This seems to have led to rival claims 
to the throne, each claimant allied with one of the deities. 
Various rulers made attempts to resolve the conflict, most 
notably Hetepsekhemwy (also known as Raneb). His 
name, which means “peaceful in respect of the two pow¬ 
ers,” is probably a reference to his mediation of the strife. 

Hetepsekhemwy, however, was unable to resolve the 
conflict permanently. The situation worsened, possibly even 
leading to a civil war between upper Egypt and lower 
egypt. Although few details are known, peace seems to 
have been restored, at least temporarily, by Khasekhem, 
who reigned from approximately 2725 to 2705 bce. His 
royal name translates as “the two lords are at peace in him,” 
suggesting both a meeting of the gods, Horus and Seth, and 
a temporary resolution of the conflicts disrupting the king¬ 
dom. Khasekhem’s tomb, the largest in abydos, was discov¬ 
ered in the late 19th century. 

Khoisan languages Least widespread of the four major 
families of African languages. The Khoisan languages— 
including Nama and !kung —have nearly become extinct 
today and are kept alive primarily by the Khoikhoi and 
San peoples of present-day south Africa, whose origins 
apparently he in prehistoric times. 

Like many other African tongues, Khoisan languages 
use differences in tonality to distinguish meanings. Vocal 
inflection is employed, especially in the Khoikhoi and 
San languages, to indicate case, number, and gender. The 
unique feature of Khoisan languages, however, is the use 
of special consonants known as clicks. (Khoisan is also 
called the Click family of languages.) English speakers 
use similar click sounds in a very limited way: tsk-tsk, for 
example, or the chk-chk noises used to signal horses. In 


Khoisan languages, however, these click sounds function 
not as words themselves, but only as parts of words. 

Khoisan languages employ a wide variety of click 
sounds, all produced through a sucking action of the 
tongue. By altering the positioning of the tongue and the 
way one releases air into the mouth, a Khoisan speaker can 
create a great number of different click sounds. Khoisan 
speakers produce various clicks by placing the tongue 
against the teeth, the palate, the alveolus (the inner surface 
of the gums of the upper front teeth), the inside of the 
cheek, or the lips. Curling the tip of the tongue up and 
back so that the underside of the tongue touches the palate 
produces yet another kind of click. 

San languages feature six different types of clicks— 
though no single San language employs all of them. The 
Khoikhoi employ four kinds: dental (with the tongue 
against the teeth), palatal (against the palate), lateral 
(against the inside of the cheek), and retroflex (with the 
underside of the tongue against the palate). Over time, 
the use of some Khoisan click sounds eventually spread 
to nearby bantu languages, including Zulu, Sotho, and 
Xhosa. 

See also: khoikhoi (Vols. II, III, IV, V); sotho (Vol. 
Ill); xhosa (Vols. II, III, IV, V); zulu (Vol. III). 

Further reading: Lars-Gunnar Andersson and Tore 
Janson, Languages in Botswana: Language Ecology in 
Southern Africa (Gaborone, Botswana: Longman Botswana, 
1997); J. E Maho, The Few People, Many Tongues: Languages 
of Namibia (Gamsberg, Namibia: Macmillan, 1998); 
Mathias Schladt, ed., Identity and Conceptualization among 
the Khoisan (Cologne, Germany: R. Koppe, 1998). 

Khormusan Early stone age people from prehistoric 
Nubia. Fishers and hunter-gatherers, the Khormusan 
are believed to have settled in Lower Nubia’s Nile valley 
about 50,000 years ago, coming originally from the then- 
fertile area of the Sahara desert. Excavations at Khor 
Musa, near Wadi Haifa, and other sites have revealed ex¬ 
amples of Khormusan stone tools as well as remnants of 
the substantial settlements in which the Khormusan lived. 

Khufu (Cheops) (r. c. 2550-c. 2523 bce) Pharaoh of an¬ 
cient Egypt who had the Great Pyramid of Giza built 

Assuming the throne in about 2550 bce, Khufu, also 
known as Cheops, was the second king of the Egyptian 
Fourth Dynasty, ruling ancient egypt for approximately 
24 years. His most notable accomplishment was the con¬ 
struction of the great pyramid of Giza, one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. 

The construction of the Great Pyramid provides im¬ 
portant insights into Khufu’s rule, for he transformed the 
project into a great socializing force for the nation. By 
using workers who would otherwise have been idle during 
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the annual flooding of the Nile river, Khufu provided his 
subjects with both employment and a unifying national 
goal. Beyond this, the pyramid’s construction required 
major achievements in science, astronomy, mathematics, 
and art, all of which were direct results of Khufu’s ability 
to inspire, mobilize, and organize his people. 

Khufu’s ability to lead, however, was not the result of 
any liberality or generosity on his part. Indeed, in con¬ 
trast to his father, the benevolent King Sneferu, Khufu 
was reputed to be a cruel despot. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, Khufu was renowned throughout Egyptian history, 
and even as late as the Twenty-sixth Dynasty he was wor¬ 
shiped as a god. 

A tiny statuette depicting Khufu, discovered in the 
temple of osiris at abydos, has become famous. In 1954 a 
funeral ship belonging to Khufu was also uncovered in a 
pit near the Great Pyramid. It is currently displayed in 
the Boat Museum on the site of the original pit. 

Kikuyu Language and people of East Africa living in 
present-day Kenya. Although no exact dating of their ar¬ 
rival in the area is possible, the Kikuyu have long been a 
diverse mix of tribal peoples who trace their ancestry to 
the Thagicu, Igembe, Tigania, Gumba, Athi, and maasai 
people. According to Kikuyu oral history, the Kikuyu god 
(Ngai) commanded Gikuyu, the forefather of the Kikuyu, 
to build his home near Mount Kenya. The area was full of 
fig trees, so he named it Mukurue wa Gathanga (Tree of 
the Building Site). Ngai sent Gikuyu a wife, Mumbi. 
Gikuyu and Mumbi had nine daughters. Along with one 
other child, their daughters became the progenitors of the 
10 ancestral clans of the Kikuyu. 

The merging of multiple cultures produced an eclectic 
mix of Kikuyu rituals over the centuries. From the 
Thagicu people they adopted ceremonial dances and initi¬ 
ation rites, and initiation ceremonies became a pillar in 
Kikuyu life. Young men and women were fully integrated 
into village life after circumcision and clitoridectomy cer¬ 
emonies. Males became warriors at this time, and female 
social responsibilities increased beyond the village proper. 

See also: kikuyu (Vols, II, III, IV, V). 

Kilimanjaro, Mount At an elevation of 19,336 ft. 
(5,895 m), the highest mountain in Africa and the high¬ 
est free-standing mountain in the world. Located in pre¬ 
sent-day Tanzania, near its border with Kenya, just south 
of the equator, Kilimanjaro lies at the southern end of the 
rift valley. It is the largest of an east-west belt of about 
20 volcanoes. Kilimanjaro is a triple volcano, having three 
volcanic cones. The surrounding countryside testifies to 
the forces of nature and the movement of tectonic plates 
that created Kilimanjaro and other volcanoes in the region 
as well as the Rift Valley. 


The mountain is divided into three natural zones: the 
peak, which is a volcanic plug and is covered in glaciers 
and snow, an alpine zone, with distinctive rain forest veg¬ 
etation; and the gentle lower slopes, which are covered 
with mountain forests and bamboo jungle. Mount Kili¬ 
manjaro receives plentiful rainfall. 

In Swahili the name of the mountain is Kilima Njaro, 
meaning “shining mountain.” The maasai call it Kilima 
Dscharo, meaning “white mountain.” The majority of the 
people living around the mountain are Chagga, a Bantu¬ 
speaking group. 

See also: chagga (Vol. III). 

kola nuts Seeds rich in caffeine, chewed as a stimulant 
and used in various ceremonies in traditional African cul¬ 
tures. The kola, or cola, tree, native to West Africa, is re¬ 
lated to the cacao tree, from which chocolate is made. Its 
seeds, called guru or goora nuts in West Africa, are about 
1.5 inches (3.8 cm) long and are traditionally chewed as a 
stimulant. Kola nuts contain large amounts of caffeine as 
well as smaller amounts of other stimulants and may be 
mildly addictive. Like gum, they are chewed to quell thirst 
and refresh the breath. The nutritional value of the kola 
nut is negligible. Beverages made from kola nuts are 
prized by Muslims, whom the Quran does not permit to 
drink alcohol. 

In western Africa the kola nut is less important as a 
crop with value in the economy than as a tool of commu¬ 
nication and ritual. As a stimulant it serves the culturally 
important function of a social lubricant. Kola nuts have 
long been a core element in religious and magical cere¬ 
monies, used as offerings to deities, to make love po¬ 
tions, and to foretell the future. The nuts also are used as 
symbolic currencies to pay off debts of a ritual nature. 

From September to June the nuts are harvested by 
climbers. The seeds are extracted from their star-shaped 
pods and processed by sun-drying or piled into heaps for 
“sweating.” 

!Kung Ancient people inhabiting isolated areas of 
southern Africa for thousands of years; known among 
themselves as the Zhun/twas, or “the real people.” Long 
subsisting as hunter-gatherers, the !Kung are believed 
to have lived in southern Africa for thousands of years 
before the bantu expansion began about 2,000 years 
ago. Over the centuries exposure to the easier lifestyle of 
their Bantu-speaking neighbors has led many !Kung to 
modify or even abandon their traditional way of life, al¬ 
though a few !Kung continue their ancient lifestyle, de¬ 
spite its difficulties. 

For thousands of years the environment inhabited by 
the !Kung has been made up of harsh, semiarid areas in 
what is now Botswana, angola, and Namibia. Composed 
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of small hills and flat plains, even today the region’s land¬ 
scape is dominated by brush and grass. Trees and water 
have always been scarce. The area undergoes extreme 
temperatures ranging from below freezing in the winter 
to well over 100° F (38° C) in the summer. 

For millennia the !Kung have lived in villages with 
populations ranging from approximately 10 to 30 people, 
and the ways of those currently following the IKung’s tra¬ 
ditional lifestyle provide a good indication of how these 
people have lived since prehistoric times. The women 
spend two to three days each week foraging for food in 
the desert. Given the nature of the land, this can be an ar¬ 
duous task, although it ultimately yields an apparently ad¬ 
equate supply of fruits, berries, nuts, and roots. !Kung 
men are responsible for hunting. Game is scarce, however, 
and the hunters often have to travel long distances before 
they can find and kill the wildebeest and other animals 
that are their prey. The hunt remains a communal activity, 
with the ! Rung sharing whatever meat is obtained. Weap¬ 
ons include poison-tipped spears and arrows, which are 
made and maintained by the hunters themselves. 

Traditional !Kung villages consist of an array of small 
grass huts arranged in a circle. The !Kung consider the 
middle of the circle to be common space, and it is in this 
central area that virtually all !Kung life—except sleeping— 
goes on. The !Kung play and cook here, as well as make 
the decisions upon which the village’s survival depends. 
Unlike many other groups, the !Kung function without a 
chief or formal leader, governing, instead, by consensus. 
Agreement is reached by long discussions in which every¬ 
one is given a chance to voice his or her opinion. 

The !Kung believe that the spirit world is active in 
daily events ranging from sickness and death to the pres¬ 
ence of water or food. Ills and misfortunes, they believe, 
are caused by invisible arrows shot at the unfortunate 
ones by spirits. The !Kung maintain, however, that they 
can prevent, or even reverse, the action of these arrows 
through various activities. The most notable of these is 
the healing, or trance, dance. In it, dancers circle a fire 
until they reach a trance. There, it is thought, they come 
into contact with n/um, a powerful spiritual force that al¬ 
lows everyone gathered around the fire to be healed. 

See also: khoisan languages (Vol. I); religion, 

TRADITIONAL (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Richard B. Lee, Irven DeVore, et 
al., eds. Kalahari Hunter-Gatherers: Studies of the IKung 
San and Their Neighbors (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1976); Marjorie Shostak, Nisa: The Life 
and Words of a IKung Woman (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 2000). 

Kurru Part of the area known as Napata, capital of an¬ 
cient rush, in what is now northern Republic of the Sudan; 
renowned for the ancient burial grounds of the royalty of 


Kush (c. 900-c. 700 bce). Kurru, also known as al-Kurru, 
was once the burial site of some of the great Kushite kings 
of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. The Egyptian tradition of bury¬ 
ing royalty beneath a pyramid was passed to the Kushites 
when they conquered Egypt, and the first Kushite leaders 
to build pyramids did so at Kurru. The existence of the 
burial sites at Kurru is thought to be the first evidence of a 
Kushite state, though scholars have not confirmed that it is 
the only burial ground of the Kushites of the time. 

Shabaka (also called Shabako or Sabacon), the 
founder of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty after Egypt was con¬ 
quered by the Kushites, and Shebitku (Sebichos), his suc¬ 
cessor, were both buried in pyramids at Kurru. A later 
pharaoh, Tunuatamun (also known as Tanutamon), who 
was defeated by the Assyrians at Memphis and Thebes, 
was also buried at Kurru. 

Further reading: Lech Krzyzaniak, Karla Kroeper, 
and Michal Kobusiewicz, eds., Recent Research into the 
Stone Age of Northeastern Africa (Poznan, Poland: Poznan 
Archaeological Museum, 2000). 

Kurundi People who have long occupied the area now 
known as Burundi; also the name of the language they 
speak. The Kurundi language, a Bantu language, is in the 
Benue-Congo branch of niger-congo languages. 

The Kurundi people, also called Rundi or Kirundi, 
are made up of three Kurundi-speaking ethnic groups: 
the Twa, the hutu, and the Tutsi. The Twa were probably 
the first Bantu-speaking people to come to the area. The 
Hutu made their living from agriculture, while the 
Tutsi mainly practiced pastoralism. The precise reasons 
for why and how these Bantu-speaking peoples began 
supplanting the native SAN people are not known. As a 
result the influx—and dominance—of Bantu-speaking 
peoples, which dates to the beginnings of the common 
era, has been attributed to everything from the Bantu 
speakers’ skill at ironworking to their possible control of 
trade routes. It has even been associated with the Bantu 
speakers’ successful cultivation of the newly imported 
banana. 

Kush Ancient city and kingdom in Upper nubia, 
based between the first and second cataracts of the Nile 
river. The term Kush was apparently first used by 
Egyptians during their Twelfth Dynasty to refer to the 
first Kushite kingdom established at the city of kerma. 
The Egyptians also used the names Kash, Kasu, and 
Khenet-hennferwere. By the 18th century bce the name 
Ta-Seti (Land of the Bow), was also used in recognition 
of the kingdom’s famed archers known as luntiu-setiu. 
Kush was actually a series of three major kingdoms that 
rose to prominence when left in isolation and declined 
when dominated by Egypt. 
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Kerma Period (c. 2400-c. 1570 bce) Situated be¬ 
tween the Nile’s third and fourth cataracts, Kerma was the 
earliest Kushite kingdom, and it went through several 
phases of development, beginning as an agricultural society 
that cultivated cereal grains (probably sorghum and 
millet). 

As in much of the ancient world, these activities fos¬ 
tered Kerma’s development and helped to establish a class 
structure of ruling elites, priests, craft workers, and la¬ 
borers. Evidence also suggests that cultural practices in 
Kerma included sacrificial offerings and the use of burial 
tumuli, or grave mounds. 

As time passed, trade relations elevated the Kush 
kingdom to an important position within the mercantile 
world of the red sea and the mediterranean sea. The 
kingdom’s abundant resources included gold, semi¬ 
precious stones, livestock, ebony woods, ivory, copper, 
and quarried stones. Trade routes were apparently ex¬ 
panded, creating what some historians have labeled a 
“Nubian Corridor,” which linked the Nile river valley to 
both the Mediterranean and the southern regions of 
Africa. The Kushites accomplished this by laying a form 
of track, known as a doilkos, that allowed boats to be 
pulled on land. 

Unfortunately for the kingdom of Kush, its resources 
and accessibility also provided strong incentives for Egypt 
to assert its trading interests in the border areas of upper 
egypt and Lower Nubia. Egypt repeatedly invaded and 
occupied Kushite territory, reducing it to the status of a 
province. Archaeologists and historians speculate that 
these periods saw a process of Egyptianization that was 
reflected in numerous Egyptian-made artifacts and reli¬ 
gious icons. 

During the fall of the middle kingdom and Egypt’s 
subsequent evacuation of Lower Nubia, the Kushite 
kingdom absorbed the territory abandoned by the Egyp¬ 
tians. These lands included the towns of Buhen and Mir- 
grissa, which had once been held by the Egyptians and 
in which important trade relations were already in place. 
A second Kushite rise to prominence occurred when 
Egypt relinquished political control to the hyksos, dur¬ 
ing the beginning of the Second Intermediate Period (c. 
1820-1570 bce). 

Only after the influence of the Hyksos came to an 
end was Egypt able to resume its domination of Nubia. At 
this time it even launched a number of military strikes 
against the Kush kingdom, ostensibly undertaken in re¬ 
taliation for trade and military alliances that the Kushite 
rulers had formed with the Hyksos. Kushite soldiers, 
mostly medjay of the Eastern Desert, reportedly fought on 
both sides of the war. 

Continued assaults against the Kush kingdom culmi¬ 
nated in the destruction of Kerma (c. 1550 bce). With 
their kingdom annexed and transformed into an Egyptian 
province, the former inhabitants of the Kush kingdom 


dispersed to outlying regions, including Napata, and 
Kush entered a lengthy period of decline. It was not until 
the end of the Egyptian new kingdom (c. 1570— c. 1070 
bce) and the beginning of the Twenty-first Dynasty at 
Tanis (c. 1070-69) that Nubia regained independence 
and reestablished the Kush kingdom at Napata. 

The Napatan Period (900-300 bce) For more 
than 100 years, beginning around 900 bce, the second 
Kushite kingdom grew in isolation. Although little is 
known of this transition between the Kerma and Napatan 
periods, the latter is generally considered to be a period 
of reconsolidation among the Kushite rulers. This recon- 
solidation, which took place in the wake of Egypt’s inter¬ 
nal wars and subsequent invasion by Libyan forces 
during the eighth century bce, led to the emergence of a 
powerful Kushite family dynasty. 

Historians speculate that, during the early Napatan 
period, at least seven generations of kings ruled Kush. 
Among the earliest of these was King Alara, whose son, 
King kashta (c. 806-750 bce), was the first of this family 
dynasty to be documented fully in Egyptian and Kushite 
records and stelae, which are stone monuments with in¬ 
scribed texts. 

King Kashta was considered a notable leader, and he 
extended Kushite political control north through Lower 
Nubia and Upper Egypt. Kashta began his campaigns dur¬ 
ing a period in which Egypt was wrestling with political 
disruptions brought on by conflicts with independent 
nomes, or provinces, and Libyan chiefdoms. As a result he 
was able to achieve several important victories, which led 
Kush to reclaim Lower Nubia and to establish control over 
the outlying city of Thebes (or Waset, as it was sometimes 
called). 

The battle for control of Kush’s and Egypt’s political 
structure was continued by Kashta’s son piankhy (r. c. 
750-716 bce), who defeated an army of Libyans some¬ 
time between 750 and 730 bce. Although Piankhy ruled 
from Napata, he exercised a strong measure of control 
over the Egyptian cities of Hermopolis and hierakon- 
polis, as well as over smaller nomes in the delta region. 
Under Piankhy, the Kushite kingdom eventually included 
a vast tract of territory that extended from its southern 
base at Napata to the northern Nile delta. 

Under Piankhy’s vigorous rule the Kushites engaged 
in numerous military expeditions and were prolific build¬ 
ers. Piankhy has been credited with introducing many ar¬ 
chitectural innovations and traditions at this time, includ¬ 
ing the development of Egyptian-styled pyramids for use 
as burial chambers. 

Piankhy was also the first Kushite king to install his 
sister (in this case, amenirdis i) as a priestess of amun. 
The tradition of creating women priesthoods was proba¬ 
bly begun as a means of ensuring political loyalty to the 
king. It also represented a way to keep enormous wealth 
and property within the ruling family. In time, Amenirdis 
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even ruled from Thebes in place of King Piankhy. This, 
however, was an unusual situation for Kushite women, al¬ 
though they appear to have held other important positions. 
Royal installation ceremonies at Napata, for example, were 
generally conducted (or at least strongly influenced) by the 
kandakes, or queen mothers. Kushite women also partici¬ 
pated in military campaigns and often served as corulers 
with their husbands or sons. 

Piankhy’s heirs ruled all of Egypt for approximately 
50 years; they retained control of southern Egypt for an¬ 
other 50 years beyond that. During this time they en¬ 
gaged in strong military expeditions to quell rebellions. 
They also were known for their architectural innovations, 
including Piankhy’s introduction of Egyptian-styled pyra¬ 
mids for burial chambers. Taharqa, (r. c. 690-c. 664 bce) 
was perhaps the family’s most prolific builder and reli¬ 
gious visionary, and he is credited with building numer¬ 
ous religious temples at Memphis, Thebes, Karnak, as well 
as in Nubia. He was also considered a model pharaoh, 
and by some accounts assisted Egypt in regaining its in¬ 
dependence. During his reign, however, Assyrian armies 
sought to oust the Kushite rulers, and despite his skill as 
a military strategist, Taharqa was eventually defeated by 
the Assyrians. 

Archaeological evidence supports the widely held view 
that Napata represented a materially wealthy capital city. 
Excavations of royal tombs at nuri, kurru, and gebel 
barkal indicate that wealthy Kushites adapted many out¬ 
ward displays, emblems, and religious icons of Egyptian 
culture. These included both the white crown and winged 
sun discs. Kushite nobles also began to use sacred barks for 
burials in place of their traditional tumuli (the circular 
structures used to cover burial pits and grave goods). 
Similarly, burials had formerly positioned the deceased in a 
fetal position; the deceased were now mummified and laid 
out in Egyptian-style coffins. Also, the Kushites adopted the 
use of canopic jars, amulets, and ushabties —small figures 
made in human likeness—that were traditionally used by 
Egyptians in place of the entombment of the royal family 
members buried with the king. 

Speculation about the Kushites’ outward displays of 
Egyptian culture has generated much discussion among 
historians. Some scholars believe that this Egyptianiz- 
ation represented an attempt, by these kings, to legit¬ 
imize their rule over Egyptian territories. (Both King 
Kashta and King Piankhy, for example, used the royal 
title of King of Upper and Lower Egypt.) Other histori¬ 
ans insist that, rather than being subsumed into Egyp¬ 
tian culture, Kushite culture coexisted with Egyptian 
influences. 

The Meroitic Period While headed by King Tanwe- 
tamani, the nephew of Taharqa, Kush rule in Egypt finally 
collapsed about 664 bce. By 590 bce the Kushite kingdom 
relocated to Meroe in the southern region of Nubia. 


This relocation brought the kingdom to an area be¬ 
tween the fifth and sixth cataracts of the Nile and initiated 
what is generally known as the Meroitic Period (c. 500-c. 
300 bce) . At this time access to the nearby Island of meroe 
provided the kingdom with a primary source of forest land 
and iron ore, which helped make Meroe one of the earliest 
and largest sites of iron production in the region. 

Napata, however, was not completely abandoned. In 
fact, it remained a holy city and place of burial. This was 
primarily because of Gebel Barkal and the Temple of 
Amun, both of which had been established by earlier 
Kushite kings. Napata was also the site of the royal in¬ 
stallment ceremonies that were conducted (or at least 
heavily influenced) by the kandakes. 


Among the traditions reclaimed by the Nubians 
when they reestablished the kingdom at Meroe was 
matrilineal succession, through which the crown 
passed from the king to one of his sisters' sons. 
Another example of the importance of women 
within the royal family was the fact that, from a re¬ 
ligious perspective, the king and his mother person¬ 
ified horus and isis. As a result the queen assumed 
much of the king's power and visibility. 


Under the reign of aspelta (r. c. 593-568 bce), the 
Kushites expanded their territories further south and 
west, developing strong trading ties with both rome and 
India. As time passed, its vast resources of gold, ebony 
woods, and iron-rich deposits helped make the Kushite 
kingdom in Meroe into a prosperous commercial power. 
For a period of several hundred years its wealth and 
power were recognized by traders in Egypt, the Red Sea, 
and in the regions south of the Sahara desert. By the 
first century of the common era it had achieved recogni¬ 
tion as one of the wealthiest trading cities in the ancient 
world. This period is also noted for a return to indige¬ 
nous religious practices, which included the worship of 
apedemak, a national deity whose origins most likely pre¬ 
dated Egyptian rule. No sooner had it reached this peak, 
however, than the Kushite kingdom began to decline. A 
number of contributing factors have been cited, including 
the deforestation caused by the process of smelting iron. 
Also noted among the causes of Kush’s decline are over- 
grazing and the development of alternative trade routes 
passing through aksum. 

The final destruction of the Meroitic kingdom oc¬ 
curred, around 350 CE, when King Ezana dispatched Ak- 
sumite troops against the city. Although Ezana left 
records of his conquering Meroe, little is known of the 
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reasons for the invasion, the events leading up to it, and 
its aftermath. 

See also: ballana culture (Vol. I); kandake (Vol. I); 
NAGA, TEMPLES AT (Vol. I); NUBIA, CHRISTIAN (Vol. II); NU¬ 
BIAN X-GROUP (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Anthony Browder, Nile Valley 
Contributions to Civilization (Washington, D.C.: Insti¬ 
tute of Karmic Guidance, 1992); Timothy Kendall, 
Kerma and the Kingdom of Kush, 2500-1500 B.C.: The 
Archaeological Discovery of an Ancient Nubian Empire 
(Washington, D.C.: National Museum of African Art, 
Smithsonian Institution, 1997); Frank Snowden, Jr., 
Blacks in Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap, 1970); 


Derek A. Welsby, The Kingdom of Kush: The Napatan and 
Meroitic Empires (Princeton, N.J.: Markus Wiener, 1998). 

Kyoga, Lake Body of water located north of Lake vic¬ 
toria in the Great Lakes region of central East Africa. Lake 
Kyoga is about 80 miles (129 km) long and is formed by 
the Victoria Nile in its middle course. The lake sits at 
3,390 feet (1,033 km) above sea level and is shallow, with 
swampy sections and papyrus reeds covering much of its 
shores. 

See also: kyoga, lake (Vol. II). 



labor In ancient Africa people engaged in many types of 
labor, including hunting, gathering, fishing, herding, 
agriculture, and trading. Cooking and other domestic 
arts were also undertaken. Traditional trades such as 
woodworking and healing were widespread. In Egypt 
copying manuscripts and even library-keeping was neces¬ 
sary. Forced labor probably existed as well. 

Hunter-Gatherers Before the advent of agriculture 
and the purposeful cultivation of food, labor consisted of 
nomadic wandering in search of the food needed for sub¬ 
sistence. Success for hunter-gatherers required know¬ 
ing where to find food sources and then moving on when 
those sources became depleted. Ancient Africans who 
hunted and gathered probably formed societies of fami¬ 
lies that moved around together and stayed in one place 
for a few days or several weeks. These societies mainly 
hunted game and gathered wild berries, roots, and herbs. 
Though hunting and gathering activities were dramati¬ 
cally reduced by the expansion of agriculture, some soci¬ 
eties continued this way of life; a few such societies, 
including the Khoisan of the arid Kalahari desert region 
in southern Africa, still exist today. 

Historically the domestication of animals probably 
occurred before the cultivation of plants, dogs may have 
been the first of these domesticated animals, being 
tamed perhaps as early as 10,000 bce. In the Middle East 
the gazelle was probably one of the first grazing animals 
to be domesticated. Later came pigs, sheep, and cattle. 
Prior to 4000 bce nomadic societies of cattle herders 
wandered the vast African savannas that provided pas¬ 
tures for their herds. 

Agriculture Near the end of the Pleistocene glacia¬ 
tion, about 10,000 years ago, agriculture is thought to 


have begun and, with it, civilization. The agricultural 
methods developed in early Mesopotamia influenced 
other parts of the ancient world, including Egypt. 
Records of ancient agriculture in Egypt show that farm¬ 
ing thrived along the Nile river. Ancient Egyptians not 
only built irrigation and drainage systems employing 
the use of canals, they also advanced the use of tools for 
farming. 

Agriculture simultaneously took hold in other parts 
of Africa, and people began to settle into communities, 
leaving behind their nomadic way of life and becoming 
full-time farmers. Successful societies raised animals that 
helped support both herders and farmers and created sur¬ 
plus crops. These surpluses allowed for trade, which 
helped cities prosper. 

Urbanization Trade routes were developed from 
West Africa south to what is now the Democratic Republic 
of the CONGO and across the Sahara desert to the coastal 
regions. Among the goods traded and sold were animal 
skins and leather, gold, ivory, and timber. The trading 
centers grew into great cities where governing bodies 
were formed to oversee trade, charge taxes, and control 
the land. 

As farming methods began to produce reliable re¬ 
sults, people no longer had to worry about their food 
supply in the same way they once had. When people had 
to rely strictly on hunting, gathering, and fishing, they 
were well fed when food sources were plentiful, but they 
went hungry when food was scarce. Most members of the 
hunter-gatherer societies spent their time looking for 
food. After successful herding and farming systems were 
invented, not everyone had to labor for subsistence. 
People then had time for other things, including observ- 
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ing, thinking, and experimenting. By 3500 bce, following 
the example set by the farmers in permanent settlements 
along the Nile, many people were choosing to live in 
urban areas, working in a variety of trades. Over time this 
change in labor patterns allowed for the advancement of 
science, art, government, and religion, forming the 
basis of modern civilization. 

Some scholars believe that another result of the de¬ 
velopment of agriculture was the introduction of forced 
labor. Though forced labor takes many forms and the 
origin of owning or bonding people is not known, the 
most common form in ancient times and throughout 
history was slavery, or the consideration of laborers as 
property that could be owned, sold, or traded. By the 
time of the Roman Empire of the second century, slavery 
had been legalized and was practiced in some North 
African cultures. 

Labor in Ancient Egypt Our knowledge of an¬ 
cient Egypt gives us insight into the labor trends of one 
early civilization. By about 1000 bce most Egyptians 
lived in houses given to them by the state, for which 
they worked. Instead of receiving money for their work, 
they received rations in the form of food, animals, 
clothes, and other necessary items, and people often 
traded their extra food or other rations for luxuries. 

Some of the male children of the upper classes at¬ 
tended school, but most boys became farmers. Some 
learned a trade, such as carpentry or pottery making, 
taught to them by a skilled craftsman. Other trades in¬ 
cluded mud-brick making—such bricks were typically 
used to build houses for the wealthy—and medicine, 
which required years of training with a practicing doc¬ 
tor after a boy had completed a regular school career. 

Though some Egyptian girls did attend school, most 
were trained to perform the labor of the home, such as 
cooking, which called for food to be baked in a clay oven 
in a kitchen yard. They also learned sewing and other 
domestic arts. In ancient Egypt, however, this did not 
seem to imply a lesser status. In contrast to women in 
other times and places, ancient Egyptian women were al¬ 
lowed to sell, buy, and trade goods, as well as to own 
property. 

See also: labor (Vols. II, III, iy V); pastoralism 
(VoIs. I, IV). 

Lahun, pyramid of With the pyramid of hawara and 
the pyramid of lisht, part of the mortuary complex for kings 
of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt (c. 20th century bce). Lahun 
is the site of the ancient Egyptian pyramid built for King 
Sesostris II (also known as Senwosre II) . As the fourth king 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, Sesostris II ruled Egypt from about 
1950 to 1920 bce. No one is sure why this king chose to 
build his pyramid 30 miles (48.3 km) from Lisht, where the 
first two kings of the Twelfth Dynasty built their pyramids. 


Unfortunately, Sesostris II’s pyramid, along with many oth¬ 
ers in ancient times, was repeatedly robbed, but an out¬ 
standing collection of jewelry was later discovered in the 
wall in the tombs of the princesses. Technically and artisti¬ 
cally, the jewelry is among the best of the time. 

Laikipia Escarpment Steep-sided cliff facing Lake 
Bogoria in present-day Kenya. Both the Laikipia Escarp¬ 
ment and Lake Bogoria are part of the Great rift valley, 
the geological fault system that extends 3,000 miles 
(4,827 km) from the Jordan Valley in southwest Asia to 
Mozambique in southeast Africa. The Laikipia plateau 
area leading up to the escarpment has been traditionally 
occupied by the maasai people. 

lakes and rivers Lakes and rivers are found through¬ 
out Africa and serve as resources for food, as means of 
transportation between regions, as natural boundaries 
between various ethnic groups, and, along their banks, as 
sites for agriculture. 

Lakes are inland bodies of water, usually freshwater, 
that are formed by rivers, or glaciers. The main lakes of 
Africa are Lake chad of the central sudanic belt, Lake 
victoria near present-day Uganda, and Lakes Tan¬ 
ganyika and Malawi, found in the rift valley of south¬ 
eastern Africa. These lakes were the focus of several 
different populations because of the varied resources that 
the lakes provided. 

A rivers is a natural stream of water that is larger 
than a creek, and its beginning, called its source, is usu¬ 
ally found in highlands. A river’s course flows toward its 
mouth, where it may empty into an ocean, a lake, or an¬ 
other river. Some large rivers have impressive deltas at 
their mouths, where they exit into an ocean. 

The longest, and arguably most important, rivers of 
Africa are the nile river of egypt, the Niger river of 
West Africa, the CONGO river of Central Africa, and the 
Zambezi river of southern Africa. These rivers create ar¬ 
teries for trade and commerce, provide food, and func¬ 
tion as a means for the dissemination of ideas and goods 
by connecting disparate cultures. 

Lamu Archipelago Small group of islands off the ex¬ 
treme north coast of present-day Kenya. The island chain 
includes Lamu, Manda, Pate, and Kiwayu Islands. As 
early as the 14th century each island was home to au¬ 
tonomous city-states that participated in trade along the 
East African coast. Lamu was considered a minor trading 
state. The real commercial powerhouse of the region, 
Kilwa, is now part of present-day Tanzania. 

See also: Indian ocean trade (Vol. II); kilwa (Vol. 
II); lamu (Vol. II); pate (Vol. II). 
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language families Since prehistoric times Africa has 
seen wide linguistic diversity. In part, this is due to the 
ancient origins of many African languages. It also is the 
result of centuries of migration and dispersal, which have 
created a mosaic of languages and dialects that in no way 
reflects whatever national borders existed at various times 
in Africa’s history. As a result no general linguistic feature 
can be said to characterize all, or even most, African lan¬ 
guages. The languages spoken on the African continent— 
estimates vary from 700 to nearly 3,000—can be organized 
into four major languages family categories: Nilo-Saharan, 
Afro-Asiatic, Khoisan, Niger-Congo. 

nilo-Saharan languages in their earliest forms were 
spoken near the nile valley as early as 10,000 years ago. 
Languages of the Nilo-Saharan family, including Songhai, 
Saharan, Maban, Furian, Koman, and Chari-Nilebeena, are 
now spoken in nearly all parts of the continent. 

Nearly 4,500 years ago the afro-asiatic languages 
were spoken throughout North Africa. Although Arabic, 
an Afro-Asiatic language, is the original tongue of Islam, 
it did not become as widespread as the religion on the 
African continent. By about 1000 CE the Afro-Asiatic lan¬ 
guages were still largely confined to North Africa. 

Four Major Language Families of Africa 

Nilo-Saharan 

Main Languages Chadian, Eastern Sudanic, Songhai 

Where Spoken South of the Sahara, from the Nile to 
the middle of the Niger 

Comments May have common ancestry with Niger- 
Congo Languages 

Afro-Asiatic 

Main Languages Afro-Asian, Amharic, Arabic, Berber 
Kushite 

Where Spoken North Africa and eastward toward Horn 
of Africa 

Comments Many African languages reflect hundreds, 
even thousands of years of trade and migration 
between Africa and the Middle East 

Niger-Congo 

Main Languages Bantu-Congo, Eastern Adamawa, Kwa, 
Mande, Voltic 

Where Spoken Across much of Africa, from present-day 
Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope 

Comments Bantu languages, in all their many forms, 
are the most commonly spoken on the continent 

Khoisan 

Main Languages Khoi, San 

Where Spoken Southwestern Africa 

Comments Distinguished by the use of “click” sounds 



The map, based on the research of University of California- 
Berkeley anthropologist Joseph Greenberg, shows the languages of 
Africa before the expansion of Bantu-speaking peoples (c. 1000 
bce to c. 1500 CE). The Bantu languages, a branch of the Niger- 
Congo family, eventually reduced the range of the Khoisan lan¬ 
guages to just the southern portion of the continent. 

Perhaps the most significant change in the Afro- 
Asiatic languages during the first millennium of the com¬ 
mon era was the development of Malagasy, the language 
of the people of the island of Madagascar. Located in the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of East Africa, Madagascar was 
largely uninhabited as late as the seventh century, when 
Indonesian colonists arrived by sea. Malagasy, based on 
the Malay (Indonesian) language of the original settlers, 
also reflected the Bantu, Arabic, and Persian influences of 
the merchants who frequented the island. 

The niger-congo languages, on the other hand, 
underwent their own remarkable change during the same 
period, in large part due to the great bantu expansion 
that took place between about 1000 bce and 500 CE. 
Whereas the Niger-Congo languages were mostly con¬ 
fined to the southern coastal regions of West Africa circa 
2500 bce, by 1000 CE they had spread along a band that 
stretched from West Africa, through Central Africa, all 
the way to the southern coast of East Africa. During their 
southeastward migrations the Bantu-speaking peoples 
displaced Khoisan speakers, who had inhabited the area 
for thousands of years. As a result the khoisan lan¬ 
guages that had been spoken almost exclusively through- 
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out southern Africa and most of coastal East Africa were 
confined to a pocket in the southwestern corner of the 
African continent by 1000 CE. 

See also: amharic (Vol. I); fula (Vol. I); ge’ez (Vol. 

I) ; hausa (Vol. 1); kiswahili (Vols. II, III); Malagasy (Vol. 

II) ; songelai (Vols. II, III). 

Further reading: Derek Nurse and Bernd Heine, 
African Languages: An Introduction (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000). 

law and justice Prior to 500 CE the concepts of law 
and justice in Africa varied greatly from region to region 
and from group to group. 

Ancient Egypt The laws of ancient Egypt were 
based on maat, the Egyptian concept of right. They were 
founded on customary law and partially codified in hi¬ 
eroglyphics. Laws were interpreted and applied by coun¬ 
cils made up of the pharaoh’s trusted advisers—priests 
and oracles. The pharaoh himself, however, had the final 
say in all legal matters in his realm. One of the earliest 
legal systems in human history was drawn up by King 
menes about 5000 years ago. 

After demotic script became widespread in the sev¬ 
enth century bce, legal contracts and deeds became more 
clearly stated, and legal systems became increasingly cod¬ 
ified. Documentation of prior cases led to concepts of 
legal precedent and the standardization of a penal code. 
When rome took control of Egypt about 30 bce, Romans 
imposed their legal system on the Egyptians. 

Customary Law Prior to the emergence of large, cen¬ 
tralized kingdoms, traditional cultures outside of Egypt 
were governed by customary law. Under this system, cus¬ 
toms and time-honored practices governed daily life and in¬ 
teraction. Strict adherence to verbal greetings, ritualized 
prayers, and public ceremonies all reflected the significance 
of customary laws within various societies. Generally un¬ 
written, these laws were part of larger oral traditions that 
were handed down from generation to generation within 
each society. These oral traditions survived for many cen¬ 
turies, and if they had not survived, we would know almost 
nothing of the ancient legal systems outside of Egypt. 

In traditional cultures the headmen of lineages gen¬ 
erally exercised political and executive power over their 
groups. Their power extended to the areas of law and jus¬ 
tice, as well. Typically, when a dispute developed between 
two members of the same lineage, the arguing parties 
would appear before the headman, present their cases, 
and abide by the ruling that was handed down. To settle 
more complex legal disputes, the headman might confer 
with village elders, whose collective memory served as a 
repository of legal precedents. 

If members of two different lineages had a quarrel, 
the individuals would ask the ranking headmen of their 
lineages to represent them and present their cases, some¬ 


times before the king or chief, who held absolute execu¬ 
tive power. In difficult cases a diviner might be called 
upon to consult the spirits of the ancestors, who were 
often viewed as the ultimate arbiters of justice. 


Customary law was important in nomadic cultures, 
as well, since the question of the ownership of cat¬ 
tle and other animals was a common source of dis¬ 
putes. Little is known, however, of the legal codes 
followed in mobile, decentralized, hunter-gatherer 
societies, since there was little incentive for these 
groups to maintain a detailed oral history. We know 
that these societies had rules and customary laws of 
their own, although it is logical to assume that they 
had fewer causes for legal disputes. 


The most serious offenses addressed by customary 
law included homicide, incest, and adultery. The punish¬ 
ment for these crimes could be the loss of an eye or limb, 
banishment from the group, or even death. Among 
groups like the maasai, death was preferred to the dis¬ 
honor that came with being found guilty of the crime. 

See also: clan (Vol. I); divine rule (Vols. I, II); 
government, systems of (Vol. II); law and justice 
(Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Hilda Kuper and Leo Kuper, eds., 
African Law: Adaptation and Development (Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1965). 

Leakeys, the Family of anthropologists, archaeologists, 
and paleoanthropologists noted for their discoveries of 
early human remains in Africa. The son of missionary 
parents, Louis Leakey (1903-1972) was raised in Kenya 
and, despite a formal education in England, remained 
close to the local kikuyu and other peoples of the area 
throughout his lifetime. At an early age Leakey began fo¬ 
cusing on the study of early humans, and by the 1920s he 
had gained wide recognition for his discoveries of arti¬ 
facts relating to human origins. Believing that the human 
race had its origins in Africa rather than in Europe or 
Asia, Leakey carried out extensive investigations in Kenya. 
In 1949 his discovery of a Proconsul skull helped establish 
a clear evolutionary link between monkeys and apes. 
Later discoveries, especially those at olduvai gorge, con¬ 
tributed to a clearer understanding of the development of 
early hominids. 

Although Louis Leakey garnered the majority of the 
accolades and fame during his lifetime, his wife, Mary 
(1913-1996), was generally considered to be not only a 
better scientist but also a more significant contributor to 
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The excavations of anthropologist-archaeologist Louis Leakey, 
shown here in 1972, and those of his wife, Mary, and son, 
Richard, established that the first humans lived in East Africa 
rather than in Asia, as was previously thought. © Hulton-Deutch 
Collection/ Corbis 


the knowledge of early human beings. After marrying 
Louis Leakey, in 1936, she carried out major excavations, 
both with her husband and on her own. Indeed, many of 
the greatest discoveries made at the Olduvai Gorge site, 
upon which so much contemporary knowledge of early 
humans depends, were the work of Mary Leakey. Her dis¬ 
covery of zinjanthropus ( Australopithecus boisei) and 3.5- 
million-year-old hominid footprints preserved in volcanic 
ash not only brought her and her family fame but also 
helped revolutionize the way in which early hominids 
were seen. 

It was Richard Leakey (1944- ), Louis and Mary 

Leakey’s son, however, who seemed destined from the 
very first to carry their pioneering work to new heights. 
Learning well from his brilliant and famous parents, 
Richard became a serious field anthropologist. In the late 
1960s, he was working at sites in present-day Ethiopia 
when he began a series of discoveries that rocked the sci¬ 
entific world and did much to fill in the gaps in our 
knowledge of early hominids. In 1972 he found a fos¬ 
silized homo habilis skull; in 1975 he discovered the 
skull of a homo erectus; and in 1984, his team unearthed 
both a nearly complete Homo erectus skeleton (popularly 
known as turkana boy) and the first skull ever found of 
the species Australopithecus aethiopicus. 

Richard Leakey’s wife, Meave Gillian Leakey (b. 
1942), a trained zoologist, has also made several impor¬ 
tant discoveries, including an apparently new hominid 
species, Australopithecus anamensis. 

In recent years Richard Leakey has focused his ener¬ 
gies on both politics and animal conservation, but the 
Leakey scientific legacy has been ably carried on by both 
Meave and their daughter, Louise. 

See also: leakey, louis (Vol. IV) leakey, mary (Vo Is. 
IV, v); LEAKEY, RICHARD (Vol. V). 

Further reading: Virginia Morell, Ancestral Pas¬ 
sions: The Leakey Family and the Quest for Human-kind’s 
Beginnings (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1995); Martin 
Pickford, Louis S. B. Leakey: Beyond the Evidence (Lon¬ 
don: Janus, 1997). 

Legba shrine Household altar in yoruba and Yoruba- 
derived religions; said to protect practitioners’ house¬ 
holds. Over the years the deity Legba has been known by 
several names, including Eshu, Elegbara, and Elegba. 
Legba shrines generally are erected in front of the home 
or in an entry way. Usually made of carved wood, lac- 
itrite, or stone, they vary in form and appearance. In 
some regions, a small head and shoulders are set within 
a dish or bowl. Elsewhere, other types of altars include 
a slender wooden statue sitting atop a mound (known 
as a kpe). The elements of the shrine, which are said to 
hold its protective powers, are often hidden in mounds 
of earth that contain a pottery jar. Inside that jar are 
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leaves, remnants of fabrics, grain, beads, or other natu¬ 
ral materials. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. I). 

Further reading: William Bascomb, African Art in 
Cultural Perspective (New York: W. W. Norton, 1973); 
Mary H. Foote, Secrecy: African Art That Conceals and Re¬ 
veals (New York: Museum for African Art, 1993); Robert 
Farris Thompson, Flash of the Spirit (New York: Random 
House, 1984). 

leopards Solitary, nocturnal animals that live in Africa’s 
bush and forested areas south of the Sahara desert, leop¬ 
ards appear often in Africa’s folklore and history. In an¬ 
cient egypt, leopards were hunted and their skins were 
extensively traded. Leopards were also associated with 
Osiris, the god of the dead, and Seshat, the goddess who 
invented math and writing. Among the igbo people, the 
leopard was associated with fertility. 

In one Nigerian folktale a leopard entered villages 
disguised as a seductive man. One woman followed this 
leopard-man away into the forest, where he turned back 
into a leopard. The leopard then chased the woman, but 
could not catch her. 

Lesotho Small mountainous country, 11,700 square 
miles (30,300 sq km) in area, that is wholly surrounded 
by present-day south Africa. More than 80 percent of 
the country lies at least 5,905 feet (1,800 m) above sea 
level. 

The origins of present-day Lesotho (meaning “the 
country of the Sotho people”) lie with the founding of 
the Sotho kingdom of Basutoland in the early 1830s, by 
King Mshweshwe (1786-1870). 

Two-thirds of Lesotho is mountainous with highland 
plateaus. In southern Africa, the western plain gradually 
rises to form the foothills of the Maluki and the Drak- 
ensburg mountains, in the east. (The western side of the 
Drakensburg Mountains falls within Lesotho.) The mon¬ 
soon patterns of the Indian Ocean send rain across the 
Drakensburg Mountains from the east to the west, water¬ 
ing prime grazing land and allowing for limited agricul¬ 
ture in the lowlands, where most of the population of 
Lesotho lives. 

See also: basutoland (Vol. IV); Lesotho (Vols. II, 
III, IV, V); mshweshwe (Vol. IV); sotho (Vols. II, IV). 

Further reading: Scott Rosenberg, Richard F Weis- 
felder, and Michelle Frisbie-Fulton, Historical Dictionary of 
Lesotho (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 2004). 

lesser wives (junior wives) In many African soci¬ 
eties, a term describing women who enter an existing 
marriage arrangement and share husband and household 


with other wives. In this type of arrangement, known as 
polygamy, the oldest or senior wife usually acts as the 
dominant authority figure. Newly married or lesser wives 
are expected to defer to her age and experience. Often the 
senior wife is consulted in the selection of junior wives. It 
is important that the wives get along so that there is har¬ 
mony in the family, since a common cause for divorce is 
that the wives do not get along. 

The origin of this practice, widespread in much of 
ancient Africa, is not known. According to some theories, 
it may have been handed down by rulers who retained 
hundreds of wives for political power. It has been specu¬ 
lated that having more than one wife was practical and 
beneficial to the community. Since more girls than boys 
are born, there might otherwise be girls who could not 
find husbands, and this would be seen as a waste of 
human reproductive resources. Therefore, wealthy men 
in a community took more than one wife so that all 
women could marry. Other sources indicate that the prac¬ 
tice may have evolved from religious beliefs. 

See also: women in ancient Africa (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Iris Berger and E. Frances White, 
eds., Women in Sub-Saharan Africa (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1999); Catherine Coquery- 
Vidrovitch, African Woman: A Modern History (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1997). 

Liberia Independent republic on the Atlantic coast of 
West Africa that measures about 38,300 square miles 
(99,200 sq km) and is bordered by the present-day coun¬ 
tries of sierra leone, ivory coast, and the Republic of 
guinea. Although Liberia was the only black state in 
Africa to avoid European colonial rule, from an African 
perspective, the creation of Liberia was very much a case 
of colonial conquest. 

The land that became Liberia faces the Atlantic 
Ocean, with a shoreline covered in mangrove swamps. 
Behind the coast, however, lies forested land—both rain 
forest (part of a belt of tropical rain forests ranging from 
present-day Sierra Leone to Cameroon) as well as forests 
with secondary growth. Prior to the founding of Liberia, 
the secondary growth forests were created by the timber 
exploitation of peoples living in the interior who used 
wood for cooking. 

Farther inland, in what is called the hinterland, a 
grassland plateau stretches to the hills of the Nimba 
Mountain range. Liberia’s tropical environment is ideal 
for the insects that are the vector species of diseases such 
as malaria, sleeping sickness, and yellow fever. 

See also: Liberia (Vols. II, III, iy V); malaria (Vol. V). 

Further reading: G. E. Saigbe Boley, Liberia: Rise and 
Fall of the First Republic (New York: McMillan, 1983); D. 
Elwood Dunn and Svend E. Holsoe, Historical Dictionary of 
Liberia (Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1985). 
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Libya North African country, approximately 680,000 
square miles (1,761,200 sq km) in size, situated on the 
Mediterranean coast. Libya has a dry and often extreme 
desert interior and is bordered by Tunisia, Algeria, 
nicer, chad, the Republic of the Sudan, and Egypt. 

Libya has a rich history dating back to the eighth mil¬ 
lennium bce; part of the Sahara desert is located in Libya. 
Ancient farmers of the neolithic age likely occupied the 
plains of the northern coast from as early as 8000 bce. 
Growing crops and raising cattle, this society was ad¬ 
vanced in agriculture, More than 5,000 years ago the area 
that is present-day Libya was a great savanna, or grassy 
plain. But, except for a narrow strip of land along the 
Mediterranean coast, most of this area is now part of the Sa¬ 
hara desert. Nomadic people, called savanna people, hunted 
wild game and wandered the great plain with their herds. 
Some time after 2000 bce the nomadic society began to fall 
apart as the desert advanced and other, horse-riding peoples 
began invading the area. Some of the savanna people 
moved south into the Sudan, while others became accultur- 
ated into the society of the indigenous Berbers. 

The Berber migration into Libya was recorded in in¬ 
scriptions in egypt (c. 2700 to c. 2200 bce). These in¬ 
scriptions also comprise the first recorded history of 
Libya. Though the origin of the Berbers is not known, the 
remains of their culture and language support the idea 
that they may have come from southwestern Asia. They 


probably moved into North Africa sometime in the third 
millennium bce, and over the next few centuries they mi¬ 
grated from Egypt all the way to the basin of the nicer 
river. Egyptians referred to the Berbers as the Levu, or 
Libyans. The Twenty-second and Twenty-third Dynasties 
of Egypt, often called the Libyan dynasties, are thought to 
have been Berbers. 

The garamantes, who are the probable ancestors of 
today’s tuaregs, colonized the fezzan area circa 1000 bce. 
From their capital at Germa, the Garamantes controlled 
several oases in the Wadi Ajal area. They also controlled 
much of the trade in the area, having been hired by the 
Carthaginians to carry gold and ivory on the trade route 
between the western sudanic region and the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast. It was at this time, too, that Libyans began 
to deal with Africans living south of the Sahara desert. 

Known for their skill in breeding horses, the 
Garamantes also kept herds of longhorn cattle. They were 
able to cultivate part of their hot, dry land by developing 
an irrigation system that used foggares, a series of con¬ 
necting underground tunnels that carried water. 

Significant remnants of the Garamantes’ culture and 
civilization have been discovered and examined, including 
more than 50,000 pyramid-like tombs and several cities 
built of stone, including Germa, the capital; Zinchera; and 
Saniat Gebril. Researchers also have found Garamante in¬ 
scriptions in the ancient Berber writing called tifinagh. 
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which is still used by the Tuareg today. The power of the 
Garamantes was threatened by Rome, which launched sev¬ 
eral attacks against them. The Garamantes eventually al¬ 
lied with Rome sometime in the first century ce. 

In the seventh century bce Greeks moved into Cyre- 
naica on the Mediterranean coast of northeastern Libya 
and established cyrene, which became known as a city of 
great art and science. It was to Rome, however, that Libya 
was most important, since it was situated just across the 
mediterranean sea from Italy (see map p. 151). Rome’s 
first conquest was the northwestern region of Libya on the 
Mediterranean coast. Later called Tripolitania, this region 
became known for exporting olive oil as well as for the 
gold trade and the slave trade. In 74 bce Cyrenaica came 
under the control of the Romans. This region was known 
for its wine and horses. Although the Romans ventured 
into the Fezzan and brought it under their control, they 
were mainly interested in the regions of Africa from which 
they had something to gain economically. They also sought 
regions in which local people could be used to defend the 
area from hostile forces. 

Near the end of the first century ce Romans finally 
secured the route between Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, 
and for more than 200 years they protected the trade 
routes between them. With trade and communication 
guaranteed by Rome, Tripolitania and Cyrenaica gener¬ 
ally thrived until circa 400. During this time, they used 
the same language and legal system as the Romans. 

Evidence of Roman influence in Libya, as in virtually 
every part of the Roman Empire, included baths, forums, 
markets, and other familiar institutions of Roman urban 
life. Roman ruins discovered in Libya also show how 
much the area prospered under Roman rule. Scholars be¬ 
lieve that the rich tradition of art and music that exists 
today in Libya is due in part to the influence of the 
Romans, who decorated temples and homes with such 
ornamentation as beautifully crafted mosaics. 

Around 70 ce, after the Romans put down the Jewish 
revolt in Palestine and conquered the area, significant 
numbers of Jews made their way to Cyrenaica, where 
many Jews already resided. Then, in 115, Jews in Cyre¬ 
naica led another revolt against the Romans that was 
stopped within three years. Scholars now believe that 
perhaps more than 200,000 people were killed during 
that time. 

The term Libya was first used as a name for the 
province by Emperor Diocletian about 300 ce, when he 
separated the area of Cyrenaica into Upper Libya and 
Lower Libya. When the Roman Empire was divided in 
395, Libya was governed by the Eastern Empire, which 
ruled from Constantinople. 

The vandals, a Germanic warrior people, entered 
North Africa from Spain and seized power in the regions 
of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica in about 429 and attacked 
the city of Rome in about 455. After 100 years of rule in 


Africa, however, they became less interested in making 
war and were conquered by Byzantines (c. 533) on behalf 
of the Roman Empire. 

See also: byzantine Africa (Vols. 1, II); carthage 
(Vol. I); ivory (Vol. II); Libya (Vols. II, III, IV, V); slavery 
(Vols. I, III, IV). 

Limpopo River River of southern Africa that mea¬ 
sures approximately 1,100 miles (1,770 km) in length 
and empties into the Indian Ocean. Despite its length, the 
river is only navigable near its mouth. With its source 
near Witswatersrand, in present-day south Africa, the 
river meanders from South Africa to its mouth in present- 
day Mozambique. The Limpopo River marks the border 
between South Africa and present-day Zimbabwe and 

BOTSWANA. 

The Limpopo’s main tributary is the Olifants River, 
which flows into the Limpopo about 130 miles (209 km) 
from its mouth, just north of present-day Maputo, in 
Mozambique. The upper portion of the river is known as 
the Crocodile (Krokodil) River. The lower portion irri¬ 
gates Mozambique’s fertile agricultural region. The word 
limpopo may come from the Sotho word meaning “river 
of the waterfall.” 

Before the fifth century the fertile valley between the 
Limpopo and the Zambezi rivers was populated by the 
Khoikhoi, and later it became home to many other 
groups. In addition to providing the right environment 
for pastoralism and agriculture, the region was rich in 
mineral wealth such as gold. 

lineage Basic distinction used in social grouping of 
most African societies. Lineage is a descent group deter¬ 
mined through either patrilineal or matrilineal ancestry. 
The founder of a particular lineage is usually the child or 
grandchild of the founder of that lineage’s clan. Though 
lineages serve as bridges between various segments of a 
clan, they, unlike clans, are smaller in the number of liv¬ 
ing members and the number of generations. A lineage 
represents a single body of members, but the members do 
not necessarily all share a common name. A lineage may 
hold property jointly, but a single leader often exercises 
authority over the members and serves as its representa¬ 
tive. Lineages can be traced back for many generations, 
and, since lineages generally are considered permanent 
groups, the inclusion of different generations creates a 
more stable social structure. African lineages also func¬ 
tion as basic political units if centralized authority—in 
the figure of a king or chief—does not exist. 

According to a typical social model, various lineages 
live together as autonomous groups that make up a soci¬ 
ety. This type of lineage system, sometimes referred to as 
a “segmentary social order,” is common throughout Africa. 
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It is particularly prevalent among pastoral peoples, who 
often lack a form of centralized political authority or gov¬ 
ernment. The balance of power among these segmented 
social groups is usually determined through warfare, with 
the decision to engage in armed conflict usually made by 
a member of the group who is believed to possess ritual, 
or even mystical, authority. 

lions The power and grandeur of the lion has long 
been admired on the African continent. One of its earli¬ 
est appearances in mythology occurs with the sphinx. 
According to Egyptian legend, sphinxes had the bodies 
of lions and the heads of humans. Lions were also associ¬ 
ated with Sakmet, the Egyptian goddess of war and 
vengeance, and Mahes, the Egyptian personification of 
the summer heat. 


In Ghana, a popular folktale involved a lion and a 
clever rabbit. The rabbit overheard the lion saying 
he would eat him. But instead of running away, the 
clever rabbit went to the lion's cave and told him 
of another, more powerful lion. The rabbit led the 
lion to the lake and pointed to the water, and when 
the lion attacked his own reflection, he drowned, 
leaving the rabbit in peace. 


Lions are social animals that live in prides with up to 
thirty members. They usually hunt zebras, wildebeest, 
and antelopes. Lions claim their territory by scent-mark¬ 
ing and roaring. 

Lisht, pyramid of Along with the pyramid of lahun 
and the pyramid of hawara, part of the mortuary complex 
for kings of the Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt. Lisht, also called 
al-Lisht, is the site of two notable pyramids that were built 
by Amenemhet I (r. c. 1938-c. 1908 bce, also known as 
Amonhemet I), the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

During his reign Amenemhet I moved the capital of 
Egypt from Thebes to Lisht, where he built his pyramid 
from mud brick that was then covered with stone. 
Unfortunately, the pyramid did not survive the ages well 
and is in ruins. Though Amenemhet I was the first ruler 
of the middle kingdom period, the style of his pyramid 
resembled older pyramids. 

Sesostris II (also called Senwosre II), the son of 
Amenemhet I, was the second king of the Twelfth Dynasty 
and ruled for 10 years with his father. Sesostris II built his 
pyramid next to his father’s. The first layer of his pyramid 
was made of sand compartments covered with limestone. 


Meri, the governor in charge of the construction of the 
pyramid, is remembered by a stele inscribed with a record 
of his accomplishments, which can be seen today in the 
Louvre Museum in Paris. 

locusts Locusts have been considered threats to agricul¬ 
tural crops since ancient times. The desert locust, which is 
found in Egypt and other arid parts of Africa, probably 
formed the plagues that were described in ancient Egyp¬ 
tian records. In the book of Exodus, the Bible also men¬ 
tions a swarm of locusts as the eighth plague that God 
inflicted on Egypt. 

Logone River Main tributary of the chari (Shar) river, 
which empties into Lake chad. The river is 240 miles (386 
km) long and is fed by the Mbere River and its tributary, 
the Vina, of present-day Cameroon, and by the Pende. of 
present-day central African republic. During the rainy 
season the river becomes linked to the benue River system 
through the swamps of Lake Liango and Tikem, and the 
Mayo Kebi River in Cameroon. The regular loss of water to 
the Benue system is detrimental to the dry region of the 
Lake Chad basin. Extensive papyrus swamps line much of 
the river’s course. 

See also: lakes and rivers (Vol. I). 

Lower Egypt Delta land of the nile river; along with 
upper egypt, one of the two kingdoms of ancient Egypt. 
The annual flooding of the Nile, which overflows its 
banks and deposits mineral-rich silt over 15,000 square 
miles (38,850 sq km) of land, turned this one-time swamp 
into the fertile soil that the Egyptians called kemet, or the 
“black land.” 

The Nile River flows northward, and the distinction 
between the “upper” and “lower” Nile follows that flow. 
Thus, Lower Egypt refers to northern Egypt, where the 
river empties into the mediterranean sea. In ancient 
times, Lower Egypt stretched from just south of present- 
day Cairo northward to the city of Alexandria, located at 

the NILE DELTA. 

Lower Egypt was symbolized by a red crown and 
had a bee as its emblem. The chief god of Lower Egypt 
was horus, the son of osiris and ISIS. In Egyptian mythol¬ 
ogy, Elorus eventually avenged the murder of his father at 
the hands of his uncle, seth, who was the god of Upper 

Egypt- 

Prior to unification with Upper Egypt, about 3050 
bce, Lower Egypt consisted of a great number of indepen¬ 
dent and autonomous Delta towns. Each one functioned 
as a trade center, a political center, and a center of cult 
worship. These towns eventually unified into the king¬ 
dom of Lower Egypt. 
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According to Egyptian legend, menes (r. c. 2925- 
c. 2863 bce) was the founder of the First Dynasty of 
Egyptian kings and the first king of a unified Upper and 
Lower Egypt. This unification resulted from Upper 
Egypt’s victory in war in about 3050 bce. The unification 
of the two kingdoms not only centralized authority but 
also facilitated massive administrative, building, and irri¬ 
gation projects. Widespread food distribution and the 
regulation of trade also were undertaken, leading to a 
rapid multiplication of Egypt’s wealth. 

See also: badarian culture (Vol. 1), naqadah i and 
II (Vol. 1); NARMER PALLETTE (Vol. 1). 

Lualaba River Largest tributary of the CONGO river, 
flowing over approximately 1,100 miles (1,770 km) and 
draining the CONGO basin while staying completely within 
the present-day Republic of the CONGO. Considered to be 
the upper Congo River, the Lualaba River rises in south¬ 
eastern Republic of the Congo and flows north over rapids 
and falls to Bukama, where it crosses a large savanna and 
then pools in a series of marshy lakes. Another tributary, 
the Luvua River, meets the Lualaba at Ankoro, carrying 
water from Lake Mweru on the border with present-day 
Zambia. A third tributary, the Lukuga, flows out of Lake 
Tanganyika and joins the Lualaba as it continues its flow 
north to Kisangani. From Kasongo to Kibombo the Lua¬ 
laba River is navigable, but it then descends through a se¬ 
ries of waterfalls to become the beginning of the Congo 
River, the second longest river on the continent and one 
of the longest rivers in the world. 

Archaeological discoveries indicate that several iron 
age groups had settled along the banks of the Lualaba to¬ 
ward the end of the first millennium. Excavation sites at 
Katoto and Sanga produced evidence of technologically 
sophisticated cultures that were involved in trade and 
small-scale mining. 

See also: sanga (Vol. If). 

Lucy (Dinkenesh) Nickname for the earliest Aus- 
tralopithecine skeleton found in Africa. 

See also: hadar (Vol. 1). 

luntiu-setiu Highly skilled archers of ancient rush 
(nubia), who played a prominent role in the military suc¬ 
cess of the kingdom. In ancient times, the Kingdom of 
Kush was widely known as Ta-Seti (Land of the Bow) in 
tribute to these highly trained soldiers who were even 
more famous for their mastery of the art of the bow and 
arrow than for their use of swords and javelins. The well- 


earned reputation of these soldiers was recognized by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as well as by the Arabs, 
whom they defeated in battle at Dongola (c. 652). 

See also: warfare and weapons (Vols. I, II, III, iy V). 

Luxor Famous temple located in the southern part of the 
ruins of the ancient city of Thebes. The temple of Luxor 
was commissioned by the late Eighteenth Dynasty king 
amenhotep iii, who reigned from f417 to 1379 bce. Built 
close to the Nile river, the temple runs parallel to the 
riverbank. Its entrance features a long colonnade of 14 pil¬ 
lars, each 50 feet (15.2 m) tall, which lead to a large court 
and a complex of halls and chambers. The temple was 
eventually completed by tutankhamun and horemheb. 
ramesses ii also made additions. 

The temple was dedicated to amun, the king of the 
gods, his consort Mut, and their son Khons. The Luxor 
Temple is linked by an avenue of sphinxes to the Great 
Temple of Amun at karnak, the northern part of the ruins 
of the city of Thebes. 



The peristyle court is one of the oldest parts of the Luxor temple 
in Thebes, which was built for Amenhotep III in about 1380 BCE. 
In the foreground is a relief carved for Tutankhamun. © Roger 
Wood/Corbis 





Maasai African pastoralists named for the Maa language; 
they are known to have lived a nomadic life in the Nile 
Valley of Sudan as far back as 500 bce. Historically the 
Maasai people are a part of a larger group of ancient peo¬ 
ples known as the nilotes (sometimes referred to as Nilo- 
Hamitic). All Maasai speak the same Nilotic language, 
which goes by various names— Maa, Ol Maa, or Masai. 

Because the ancient Maasai did not leave written 
records, not much about their life is documented. 
According to oral tradition, the Maasai originated in 
the area near Lake turkana. Archaeological evidence 
suggests that the Maasai may have left the Nile valley of 
present-day Republic of the Sudan for Kenya around 500 
bce, probably moving first into the Great rift valley, 
and then on to present-day Tanzania, sometime in the 
first millennium ce. The Maasai inhabit areas of Kenya 
and Tanzania to this day, living a pastoral life rich in tra¬ 
dition, custom, and ceremony. 

Much of what is known about the ancient Maasai and 
their way of life comes from 19th- and 20th-century obser¬ 
vations. This is due, in large part, to the firm traditionalism 
of the Maasai themselves, who are a people with a deep re¬ 
spect for the past. Indeed, 75 percent of today’s Maasai (who 
number between 250,000 and 350,000) continue to follow 
their indigenous social and religious customs. 

The Maasai have a long tradition of religious beliefs 
and practices that includes many rituals and celebrations. 
An important part of this tradition is the laibon, who 
serves as a diviner or ritual leader. The laibon is expected 
to be a healer of body and spirit, a rainmaker, and a source 
of good pasture land. 

Maasai mythology plays an important part in ex¬ 
plaining the traditional Maasai way of life. According to 


one myth the Maasai people are divided into two main 
groups because a great ladder was built to enable the 
Maasai to climb up the long, steep slope leading to the 
Gishu basin. When the Maasai climbed the ladder, how¬ 
ever, it broke, leaving one group on top of the plateau 
and the other at the bottom. 

Several traditional Massai myths emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of cattle. One such myth names the god Ngai (also 
called Nkai) as the creator and explains that his three chil¬ 
dren were given gifts. The third son, who was given a stick 
with which to herd animals, became the father of the Maasai. 
Another Maasai myth explains that when the earth and heav¬ 
ens split apart, the god of rain, Ngai, gave all cattle to the care 
of the Maasai. In yet another, Ngai uses roots of a holy, wild 
fig tree to help cattle make their way from the sky to the 
earth. To avoid harming the sacred root, the Maasai tradition¬ 
ally do not break the ground. In fact, it was not until quite re¬ 
cently that they began to cultivate the earth. 

The Maasai have long honored cattle, having lived off 
them for thousands of years, wandering seasonally to more 
fertile grazing lands. Not surprisingly, a typical Maasai ex¬ 
pression is “I hope your cattle are well.” Among the Maasai, 
a large number of cattle signals wealth, and cattle are 
traded, sacrificed, used to pay fines, and given as dowry. 

The Maasai are well-known for their beautiful orna¬ 
mentation of beadwork, bangles, coils, and elaborate hair 
styles. The patterns of beads identify age-grades as do 
styles of hair. Hair is sometimes worn long and plastered 
with ochre; sometimes it is shaved. Another noteworthy 
Maasai art is dance, as the Massai are famous for their 
dancers’ endurance and high jumps. 

Known for being great warriors, Maasai boys pass 
through an age-grade system in which they go from junior 
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warrior to senior warrior (at which time they are allowed 
to marry). From there they pass to junior elder and then 
to senior elder. Morans are men between 14 and 30 who 
traditionally live alone in the bush, learning the tradi¬ 
tional customs and ways of warriors. According to Maasai 
traditions, a warrior is expected to kill a lion using only 
his spear. 

Young Maasai women typically are married to older 
men, and they are allowed to have sex prior to marriage 
(but not outside sex after marriage). In Maasai society, 
both boys and girls are thought to pass into adulthood 
around puberty by rites of passage that include circum¬ 
cision and clitoridectomy. 

The traditional home of the Maasai is the enkang or 
kraal, a complex of 10 to 20 small mud-dung homes en¬ 
closed by a fence made from thornbushes. Each structure 
is built by women and may contain only two rooms with 
no window other than a small hole in the roof. 
Traditionally an enkang is used temporarily, and a new 
one built as the band moves on. In typical Maasai culture 
women tend the home and milk the cows, while the men 
herd the cattle and protect the home and herd. 

Though it is not known for sure how many of the 
present-day customs and ways of the Maasai date back to 
ancient times, the Maasai have been resistant to change 
and modernization. Most prefer to live a traditional no¬ 
madic life of herding cattle, as their ancestors have done 
for thousands of years. 

See also: maasai (Vols. II, III, iy V); pastoralism 
(Vol. I). 

Further reading: Elizabeth L. Gilbert, Broken 
Spears: A Massai Journey (New York: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 2003); McQuail, Lisa, The Masai of Africa (Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn.: Lerner Publications, 2002). 

maat The ancient Egyptian concept of truth, justice, and 
cosmic order. Sometimes the concept was personified as 
Maat, the daughter of the sun god ra, and associated with 
thoth, the god of wisdom. She was usually represented as 
a figure with a feather in her hair. 

According to the religion of ancient Egypt, all peo¬ 
ple were judged upon their deaths. During the Judgment 
of the Dead, the deceased person’s heart would be placed 
on a scale balanced by maat, represented only by an os¬ 
trich feather. 

As a concept maat also played an important part in 
Egyptian understanding of kingship. The king, according 
to traditional Egyptian notions, was a representative of 
the gods. His duty was to follow divine will and establish 
maat. This concept was a central part of Egyptian religion 
and daily life. 

Further reading: Maulana Karenga, Maat, The 
Moral Ideal in Ancient Egypt: A Study in Classical African 
Ethics (New York: Routledge, 2004). 


Macedonia Ancient kingdom in the northeastern cor¬ 
ner of the Greek penuinsula. During the reign of Alexan¬ 
der the great (c. 330-323 bce), Macedonia extended its 
borders to Egypt by liberating the North Africans from 
the Persians. 

Macedonia was founded during the seventh century 
bce. After 338 bce, Philip II unified the Greeks and 
strengthened Macedonia, transforming it into an impor¬ 
tant kingdom. Macedonia was eventually expanded by 
Philip’s son, Alexander the Great, into the Middle East, 
Egypt, and western India. 

The people of Egypt welcomed Alexander, and he 
was able to take control of the country without a war. Ac¬ 
cording to legend, Alexander traveled to the Oracle of 
amun, where he was told that he was the son of the god. 
This strengthened Alexander’s claim to the Egyptian 
throne, since, for thousands of years, Egypt’s rulers had 
believed themselves to be the descendants of the coun¬ 
try’s chief god, Amun. It also furthered Alexander’s belief 
in his own divinity. Upon adding Egypt to the Macedo¬ 
nian kingdom, Alexander founded the city of Alexandria 
on the NILE RIVER. 

Upon Alexander’s death, in 323 bce, his empire was 
divided, and Ptolemy I ruled Egypt as a civilian official. 
Ptolemy’s rule continued even after a Macedonian gen¬ 
eral, Perdiccas, made an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Egypt from him a few years after Alexander’s death. 

Further reading: James R. Ashley, The Macedonian 
Empire: The Era of Warfare under Philip II and Alexander 
the Great 359-323 B.C. (Jefferson, N.C.: McFarland, 
1998); Richard A. Billows, Kings and Colonists: Aspects of 
Macedonian Imperialism (New York: E. J. Brill, 1995). 

Madagascar Indian Ocean island country covering ap¬ 
proximately 226,700 square miles (587,200 sq km), mak¬ 
ing it the fourth largest island in the world. It is located 242 
miles (389 km) across the Mozambique Channel from pre¬ 
sent-day Mozambique on the southern coast of East Africa. 

The present-day country of Madagascar is made up 
of the island of Madagascar and several much smaller is¬ 
lands that surround it, including Juan de Nova, Europa, 
the Glorioso Islands, Tromelin, and Bassas da India. 

Madagascar is the African continent in microcosm, 
exhibiting the vertical climate of Africa’s volcanic moun¬ 
tains like Mount Kilimanjaro, with a rain forest, grassy 
savannas, and highlands that receive snow. Unlike Kili¬ 
manjaro, however, Madagascar was not formed by vol¬ 
canic eruptions. The island is the product of the Graeben 
Fault, where tectonic plates are pulling apart. About 165 
million years ago, Madagascar was part of the continent. 
Madagascar’s present location in the Indian Ocean puts 
its population at risk during the Indian Ocean monsoon 
season. The extreme north and south ends of the island 
are frequently the sites of cyclones. 
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Although there is evidence of an older island culture, 
the majority of the population of the island has a strong 
Asian ancestry. Malaysians and Indonesians arrived approx¬ 
imately 2,000 years ago, their boats probably blown there 
by monsoons while participating in the Indian Ocean trade. 
The Malagasy language that developed has more in com¬ 
mon with the languages of Indonesia than those of Africa. 

See also: Indian ocean trade (Vol. II); Malagasy 
(Vol. II), MADAGASCAR (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Steven M. Goodman, and Jonathan 
P Benstead, eds., The Natural History of Madagascar 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003); Heather E. 
Heying, Antipode: Seasons with the extraordinary Wildlife and 
Culture of Madagascar (New York: St. Martin's Press, 2002). 

Mafia Island Island in the Indian Ocean, 170 square 
miles (440 sq km) and 10 miles off the coast of present- 
day Tanzania. Mafia Island has been a stop on the African 
coastal trade route for possibly 2,000 years. Mafia is the 
largest island of an archipelago, or group of islands, in the 
Indian Ocean. Situated south of Zanzibar, the island lies 
close to the Rufiji River delta. The closest city on the main¬ 
land, Dar es Salaam in Tanzania, is 80 miles (129 km) 
away. The surrounding ocean area presents a variety of 
coral reefs and gardens that are home to a wide variety of 
fish. The many species of birds on the island differ from 
the mainland. The island’s geography includes beaches, 
bays, and forests. 

Scholars theorize that Bantu speakers were the first 
inhabitants of the island. An ironworking, agricultural 
Bantu culture is believed to have crossed from the main¬ 
land and settled the island from about 200 to 400 CE. 
Other inhabitants of the island included a group known 
as the Triangular Ironware culture. These indigenous 
people are thought to have come to the island at some 
time after the Bantu emigrants of 200-400 CE and before 
about 975, when Arab settlers from what is now Yemen 
took control of the island. 


There are ome scholars who believe that the island 
called Menouthias, as described in The Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, written by ptolemy in 50 ce, is 
Mafia Island, while other scholars think the ancient 
writing describes Zanzibar or Pemba. 


See also: mafia island (Vol. II). 

Maghrib (Magrib, Maghreb) Arabic word for the 
region in northwestern Africa that includes the areas of 


present-day Tunisia, morocco, Algeria, and parts of 
Libya. The Maghrib, which was not unified until Arab 
rule began in about the year 700 ce, was home to many 
prehistoric and ancient peoples. 

Archaeological evidence shows that ancestors of pre¬ 
sent-day humans inhabited the central Maghrib as early 
as 200,000 bce, and tools from Neanderthal people indi¬ 
cate that prehistoric humans were in the area by about 
43,000 bce. Some scholars believe that, by about 30,000 
bce, the population of this area had tools, tool-making 
methods, and craftsmanship that were highly developed 
for this era. 

At Tassili-n-Ajjer, north of Tamanrasset in the central 
Maghrib, cave paintings give evidence of a group of pre¬ 
historic peoples who inhabited the area between about 
8000 and 4000 bce. These cave paintings depict vivid 
scenes of prehistoric life in Africa. Research indicates that 
a neolithic age people, the Capsians, who lived on the 
plains in the Maghrib region, conquered the original in¬ 
habitants. 

In ancient times, the people in this region came to be 
known as Berbers, and they have continued to inhabit the 
area since that time; in fact, about one-sixth of the people 
who live in the Maghrib today still speak a Berber language. 

See also: maghrib (Vols. II, III, iy V). 

Makeda, Queen (queen of Sheba) (d. c. 955 bce) 
Powerful ruler who played a prominent role in the social and 
economic history of ancient Ethiopia 

According to some sources, Queen Makeda was part 
of the dynasty originally founded by Za Besi Angabo in 
1370 bce, with her grandfather and father being the last 
male rulers of the royal line. The family’s intended choice 
to rule aksum was Makeda’s brother, Prince Nourad, but 
his early death led to her succession to the throne. She 
apparently ruled the Ethiopian kingdom for more than 50 
years. 

Biblical references and ancient texts have often cited 
the queen’s inexperience as the basis of her relationship 
with King Solomon of Israel, explaining that a young 
Queen Makeda traveled to Israel seeking advice from the 
wiser, more experienced Solomon. The historical facts, 
however, indicate that Queen Makeda had become a 
well-respected administrator, empire builder, and inter¬ 
national trader before her meeting with Israel’s famous 
king. Exactly when she made that visit is uncertain, but 
it is clear that, while there, Queen Makeda adopted the 
Jewish faith and conceived a child with King Solomon. 
This child, named David, eventually was crowned king 
of ETHIOPIA as MENELIK I. 

The empire that Queen Makeda controlled was exten¬ 
sive and encompassed all of present-day Ethiopia as well 
as parts of Upper Egypt, Syria, Armenia, India, and south¬ 
ern Arabia (where she was known as Belkis). Direct access 
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to the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, as well as the many 
land-based caravans that passed through Aksumite terri¬ 
tory, also gave Queen Makeda a vast and wealthy trade 
empire. For the most part, however, this was administered 
by specially appointed merchants rather than by the 
queen herself. 

See also: ark of the covenant (Vol. I); solomonic 
DYNASTY (Vol. II). 

Further reading: JeanTrancois Breton, Arabia Felix 
from the Time of the Queen of Sheba: Eighth century B.C. to 
First Century A.D. (South Bend, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1999); Joseph Lassner, Demonizing the Queen 
of Sheba: Boundaries of Gender and Culture in Postbiblical 
Judaism and Medieval Islam (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1993). 

Malawi Present-day southeastern African country about 
45,700 square miles (118,400 sq km) in size, bordered by 
the present-day countries of Tanzania, Mozambique, and 
Zambia. Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa), which defines the 
northeastern border of Malawi, is a feature of the Great 
rift valley, which stretches across East Africa. The wa¬ 
ters of the lake empty into the Shire River, which joins 
the Zambezi river before emptying into the Mozambique 
Channel. 

Malawi is the site of important discoveries related to 
early hominid activity and human origins. Areas within the 
region apparently were inhabited by early hominids about 2 
million years ago. Recent studies have unearthed evidence 
of settlements inhabited by ancestors of the SAN people dat¬ 
ing back almost 100,000 years. Much later, beginning in the 
first millennium bce, the area came under the influence of 
the massive bantu expansion. During this period the in¬ 
digenous peoples were, like others throughout this part of 
Africa, dominated by Bantu speakers, who possessed ad¬ 
vanced ironworking and agricultural techniques. This pat¬ 
tern continued during the early centuries of the common 
era as other Bantu-speaking peoples came into the region 
from the present-day countries of Tanzania and the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

See also: Malawi (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Owen J. M. Kalinga and Cynthia 
A. Crosby, Historical Dictionary of Malawi (Lanham, Md.: 
Scarecrow Press, 2001). 

Mali Present-day landlocked nation located in central 
West Africa and covering about 478,800 square miles 
(1,240,100 sq km), stretching north into the Sahara 
desert, where it shares borders with Algeria and Maurita¬ 
nia. Other countries bordering modern Mali include 
NIGER, BURKINA FASO, IVORY COAST, GUINEA, and SENEGAL. 

Until about 5000 bce the Sahara was a great savanna 
on which the ancestors of West African populations 


hunted and gathered. After 5000 bce a changing climate 
initiated a systematic drying of the terrain, causing it to 
turn to desert. About 3000 bce those people who had 
turned to farming migrated to the tropical woodland sa¬ 
vanna and rivers to be near a water supply for their crops 
of millet, rice, and sorghum. These farmers herded ani¬ 
mals and engaged in trade for salt and copper with the 
mines to the north. From about 700 to 300 bce settlement 
size decreased as the desert encroached. The Soninke lived 
in this savanna between the headwaters of the Senegal 
River and the Niger river and developed the first of the 
West African Empires, Ghana. 

See also: inland nicer delta (Vol. 1); mali (Vols. II, 
III, IV, V); soninke (Vol. II). 

mambas Venomous snakes belonging to the cobra 
family, mambas are found in tropical and southern Africa 
and are among the swiftest snakes. The snake’s venou- 
mous bite, if not treated, is often fatal to humans. 


The san people of southern Africa, who have long 
been familiar with the mamba, have a folktale ex¬ 
plaining why the snake has no legs. Long ago, says 
this legend, there was a terrible drought, and all the 
people and animals had to move away; only the lazy 
and arrogant snake was left behind. Eventually, all 
the grass and food disappeared. The snake decided 
to leave too, but began to sink in the sand as soon as 
it started moving. The snake called out for help, and 
the Moon, taking pity on the snake, shrank its legs, 
which allowed it to glide on the sand. 


Mande (Manding, Mandingo, Mandingue) 

Family of languages used by a number of diverse popu¬ 
lations of some 46 language communities dispersed 
througout West Africa. While the term Mande repre¬ 
sents a large number of languages, four of them are mu¬ 
tually intelligible: Mandinka, Maninka, bamana, and 
dyula. The Mande languages appear to have originated 
in the region of the headwaters of the Senegal, Gambia, 
and Niger rivers. By the 10th and 11th centuries CE, 
Mande-speaking cultures were well-established in the 
region. Exactly when and how they first peopled the 
area, however, is unclear, ft has been suggested that 
Mande speakers inhabited the upper nicer river valley 
between 5000 and 2000 bce, but this is not a widely 
held view. 

See also: mande (Vols. II, IV). 
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Manetho (305-285 bce) Egyptian author and priest; fa¬ 
mous for his study of the history of ancient Egypt 

Manetho lived under Greco-Roman rule in Sebenny- 
tos, the capital of Egypt during the Thirtieth Dynasty, and 
was a priest during the reigns of Ptolemy I and Ptolemy II. 
A thorough knowledge of both Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and Greek, as well as firsthand experience with Egyptian 
religious beliefs and customs, made him especially well- 
suited to the task of studying Egyptian history. 

Commissioned by Ptolemy II to write Aegyptiaca, a 
collection of three books about the history of ancient 
Egypt, Manetho was given access to the archives of the 
temple in which he served as a priest. Ranging in content 
from mythological texts to official records, from magical 
formulas to scientific treaties, the archives were rich with 
sources needed to write the history of the country. Given 
the diversity of these sources, it is not surprising that in 
Manetho’s account, myths and folktales are neatly inter¬ 
woven with the facts of Egyptian history. 

When complete, Aegyptiaca chronicled the kings of 
Egypt from the earliest times, when gods and demigods 
supposedly ruled, to the historical dynasties, from menes 
down to Alexander the great (356-323 bce). Although 
many of the specific details—such as the names of kings 
and the exact dates of their reigns—are often incomplete 
and inaccurate, Manetho’s work remains the basis for the 
conventional numbering of the dynasties of the Egyptian 
pharaohs. 

Marra Mountains Mountains in the western region of 
the modern day Republic of the Sudan. Located halfway 
between the Nile river and Lake chad, the Marra 
Mountains once formed part of an ancient caravan 
route—winding northwest toward the Nile at dongola 
bend. From there travelers could continue north to Egypt 
or south towards rush. Some historians believe this was 
the route known as the Forty-Days Road mentioned in 
the accounts of harkhuf (r. c. 2290-c. 2270 bce), an 
Egyptian governor who traveled from Egypt to kerma, 
the Kushite kingdom. 

See also: elephantine (Vol. I). 

masks Decorated coverings for the face, often worn at 
times of religious or social significance. Masks play impor¬ 
tant roles among many African peoples and are used in ev¬ 
erything from agricultural festivals to funerals. They also 
are used in warfare and in ceremonies for curing the sick. 

One of the earliest uses of masks was probably to dis¬ 
cipline children. As an extension of a mother’s habit of 
making nasty faces to frighten children into obedience, 
masks were used to instill discipline. Masks were also 
often worn by judges, generally either to show that they 
represented a spiritual or ancestral authority or else to 





The Nigerian Epa festival, for which this contemporary Epa 
Society mask was created, honors the Great Mother, from whom 
all women and female sorcerers are traditionally said to be de¬ 
scended. The mask is 36.5 inches (92.7 cm) high. © North 
Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh, N.C./Corbis 

protect themselves against reprisals by those they judged. 
For the same reason, they were worn by secret societies 
that punished malefactors. 

As long ago as the time of ancient Egypt, masks were 
also an important part of funerals. From as early as 2000 
bce, the faces of the Egyptian dead were covered with 
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plaster-covered cloths that were painted with representa¬ 
tions of the deceased. The funeral masks of important 
people—such as people of royal blood or very wealthy 
citizens—often were decorated with gold and silver. 
Elsewhere in Africa, masks frequently were made of wood 
and, as a result, archaeologists have found few examples 
surviving from ancient times. 

The yoruba peoples of present-day Nigeria and 
Republic of Benin are among the most famous African 
mask makers. Their masks often are used for ritualized 
reenactments of battles, especially ones featuring the 
deeds of legendary and heroic warriors. In the Oyo area, 
masks are also part of elaborate ceremonies honoring the 
peoples’ ancestors. These brightly painted masks are cov¬ 
ered with cloth, with a new layer of cloth added each year. 

The Dogon of present-day Mali and Burkina faso are 
also noted for their elaborately carved masks. Their 
masks, some of which date back to the early common era, 
play an important role in funeral ceremonies. When a 
family member dies, the survivors make figures, which 
are intended to house the spirits of the deceased during 
the official period of mourning. When that time is up, 
masks are used to drive away the deceased’s spirit. Dogon 
rituals also make use of a Great Mask. This mask is never 
actually worn. Instead, a new one is made every sixty 
years to represent the Dogon’s primordial ancestor. 

See also: dogon (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Carol Finley, The Art of African 
Masks: Exploring Cultural Traditions (Minneapolis: Lerner 
Publications Co., 1999); Frank Herreman, Facing the 
Mask (New York: Museum for African Art, 2002); Ba- 
batunde Lawal, The Gelede Spectacle: Art, Gender, and So¬ 
cial Harmony in African Culture (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1996). 

Massinissa (240 bce-148 ce) Ruler of the ancient 
North African kingdom of Numidia 

The son of a chief who headed the Massyli society of 
numidia, Massinissa was reared in Carthage. Although 
his father militarily supported Carthage against rome 
during their battles on the Iberian Peninsula (present-day 
Spain), Massinissa aligned himself with Roman forces 
after 206 bce, when the Carthaginians were routed and 
driven out of Iberia. He is noted for assisting Rome in 
other territorial invasions of Carthaginian-held lands. In 
return, Roman officials helped him to achieve his goal of 
becoming the next ruler of Numidia. Syphax, his political 
foe, was chieftain of the Massaesyl and strongly favored 
Carthaginian rule. It was Massinissa who provided the 
cavalry of 4,000 men to the Roman army that brought 
about Syphax’s defeat. 

In 201 bce a treaty drawn up between Carthage and 
Rome had several important aspects that increased 
Massinissa’s power. It was decreed that Carthage relin¬ 


quish its fleet and territorial lands and be forbidden to 
engage in any warfare without notification to Rome. 
Notably, a written clause within the treaty stipulated that 
any lands formerly belonging to Massinissa’s ancestors 
could be reclaimed. As a result Massinissa was given the 
lands formerly held by Syphax, including Zama, which 
allowed him to extend his rule over both the Massyli and 
Massaesyl. He effectively organized the settlement of these 
nomadic societies by replacing early methods of cultiva¬ 
tion with the more advanced agricultural methods used in 
Carthage. 

Massinissa established his capital at Cirta, the pre¬ 
sent-day Algerian city of Constantine, where he ruled for 
approximately 50 years. Even then Cirta had the urban 
flavor of a growing city. Carthaginian language, religious 
rites, and art forms were in evidence, and greater empha¬ 
sis was placed on limited trading. The coins minted at 
Cirta and used for trade appear to have been made from 
bronze, lead, and copper. 

Massinissa is noted for developing and maintaining 
his political alliance with Rome, thus ensuring that his po¬ 
litical goals and aspirations were met. However, in 155 
bce his power was checked when a Roman commission 
came to Numidia to settle disputes between Numidian- 
and Carthaginian-held territories. Over Massinissa’s objec¬ 
tions, the commission decided to destroy Carthage, and 
the Romans subsequently burned the city to the ground 
and performed ritual ceremonies to curse the land. 

See also: juba i (Vol. I). 

Matara One of three cosmopolitan centers in ancient 
aksum (c. 300 bce-600 ce). Situated on the high plateau 
region near the present-day border between Ethiopia and 
eritrea, Matara overlooks the red sea coast. Once a lead¬ 
ing cosmopolitan city, Matara had trade markets that at¬ 
tracted a cross section of ethnic and religious groups, 
including Egyptians, Kushites, Arabs, Jews, and Indians. 
Testifying to Matara’s wealth and success are the ruins of 
former structures, including a small palace complex used 
by the nobility and stelae, or stone monuments. The re¬ 
covery of Roman and Byzantine objects further confirms 
Matara’s role in Aksum’s trade network, which linked the 
Nile, the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 

Matsieng Figure in tswana creation mythology. 

See also: Botswana (Vol. I) 

Mauritania Present-day country of northwestern 
Africa, some 398,000 square miles (1,030,800 sq km) in 
area and bordered by Algeria, mali, Senegal, and west¬ 
ern Sahara. Similar to the populations living in Mali and 
nicer, the early inhabitants of Mauritania migrated south 
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as the Sahara desert expanded. Excavations at Dar 
Tichitt reveal that, about 1500 bce, the inhabitants began 
moving from large unprotected lakeside villages to 
smaller protected hilltop ones as the climate continued to 
become increasingly arid. 

See also: Mauritania (Vols. 11, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Anthony G. Pazzanita, Historical Dic¬ 
tionary of Mauritania (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 1996). 

Mauritius Island nation in the Indian Ocean, situated 
approximately 500 miles (805 km) east of Madagascar 
and made up of the inhabited island of Rodrigues to the 
northeast and other scattered coral atolls, such as Carga- 
dos, Carajos, and Agalega. Mauritius was formed 10 mil¬ 
lion years ago by an active volcano, as can be seen by its 
Trou aux Certs crater in Curepipe and the lava boulders 
strewn about the island. None are active today, however. 

Mauritius has a tropical climate and a wide range of 
terrain rising from low-lying plains to forests to a central 
plateau. The island is surrounded by a coral reef that is 
punctured in many places by wave action and the surf. 
The island appears to have been uninhabited during pre¬ 
historic times, although with all the traffic in the Indian 
Ocean trade corridor it is possible that traders visited the 
island on the way to other destinations. 

See also: Mauritius (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Mbuti (Bambuti) Group of peoples of the ituri forest 
in present-day Democratic Republic of Congo. They are 
among several peoples whose small stature has led them to 
be referred to as pygmies, a term that is no longer popular 
with anthropologists, who prefer to call them Mbuti. The 
Mbuti reach an average height of 4 feet 9 inches (1.4 m) 
and an average weight of 100 pounds (45 kg). They have 
long subsisted by hunting game and gathering fruit. The 
Mbuti are still masters of the jungle, hunting and gathering 
as they have for perhaps as long as 4,500 years. 


One of the more unusual Mbuti customs is the 
practice of "sister exchange." In order to marry, a 
man must find a woman of his own clan to marry 
with a man of his prospective wife's clan. 


The Mbuti peoples, whose groups include the Sua, 
Aka, Efe, and one called the Mbuti, are probably the orig¬ 
inal inhabitants of the great Ituri Forest. They are no¬ 
madic and territorial, with patrilineal clans of up to 100 
members claiming segments of the forest. Clans migrate 
to new camps within their territory every three to four 


weeks to follow their herds and maximize their access to 
plant resources. Their beehive-shaped huts, made of 
phrynium leaves, require only a few hours to build, thus 
facilitating their nomadic lifestyle. 

Traditionally, the Mbuti have maintained a symbi¬ 
otic relationship with Bantu-speaking villages and agri¬ 
culturalists of the southern sudanic belt. In exchange 
for crops, cloth, pots, axes, and salt, the Mbuti hunt 
and gather food for the villages, providing them with 
wild game, as well as honey, fruit, nuts, mushrooms, 
caterpillars, and termites from the forest. To the west 
the Sua and the Mbuti have aligned with the Budu peo¬ 
ple; the Aka live near the Mangbetu; the Efe inhabit the 
north and eastern areas of the forest with the Mamvu 
and Lese peoples; and the group that calls themselves 
Mbuti live near the Bila people in the heart of the for¬ 
est. The Mbuti take up the languages of their village 
neighbors and try to stay within several hours’ walking 
distance of them. Relationships between Mbuti individ¬ 
uals and their respective villages are common, and fam¬ 
ily ties between the two are passed from generation to 
generation. 


The Mbuti were long thought to be only imaginary 
beings. Four thousand years ago, during ancient 
Egypt's Sixth Dynasty, an Egyptian expedition re¬ 
ported seeing "dancing dwarfs" in a "land of spirits." 
But even though the explorer Harkuf reportedly 
brought back an Mbuti for King Pepi II, these 
"dancers of god" were thought by most people to be 
imaginary. Later, tales of these small forest people 
appeared among the Greeks, Romans, and Arabs. 
However, since so many of the stories seemed too 
outlandish to be believed, smaller peoples generally 
were considered to be only a myth. It was not until 
the 1800s that the outside world finally had proof of 
the existence of the small-statured Mbuti. 


Hunting techniques among the Mbuti vary. Some use 
bows and arrows or spears when they track large game, 
while others rely on nets to catch smaller animals like an¬ 
telopes. Mbuti women often assist the villagers by tend¬ 
ing the fields while the men hunt. Starchy foods like 
beans, yams, and squash acquired from the villages pro¬ 
vide the bulk of calories in the Mbuti diet. 

A formal political system or social hierarchy does not 
exist in Mbuti society. Instead, all disputes are settled by 
general discussions between the disagreeing parties. 
Music, song, and dance are important to Mbuti culture, 
particularly during initiation rites or celebration of the 
gifts of the forest. They worship a forest deity but do not 
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seem to believe in an afterlife. The dead are buried near 
the temporary phrynium huts and are abandoned when 
the Mbuti move to a new location. 

Further reading: Joan Mark, The King of the World 
in the Land of the Pygmies (Lincoln, Neb.: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1995); Georges Meurant and Robert Far¬ 
ris Thompson, Mbuti Design: Paintings by Pygmy Women of 
the Ituri Forest (New York: Thames and Hudson, 1996); 
Paul Schebesta, Among Congo Pigmies (New York: AMS 
Press, 1977). 

medicine Medicine and the medical arts took many 
forms in ancient Africa, from simple herbal cures to pro¬ 
cedures that were the result of many years of study and 
training on the part of the healers. As early as the 
Predynastic Period, the ancient Egyptians practiced medi¬ 
cal arts of one kind or another. Indeed, the badarian 
culture, as well as the subsequent naqadah i and n cul¬ 
tures, all seem to have been adept at treating illnesses and 
other disorders with herbs, drugs, and flowers. By Egypt’s 
Third Dynasty (c. 2700 bce) the training of physicians 
had become formalized, and the Egyptian population was 
treated by the world’s first trained, practicing physicians. 
These healers treated diseases, performed surgery, and 
prescribed medicines. In large part, this was due to the ef¬ 
fects of the legendary imhotep (fl. c. 2650 bce), who is 
purported to have been an architect, royal adviser, and, in 
the eyes of many, the world’s first physician. As a minister 
to King Djoser (r. c. 2630-2611 bce), it is believed that 
Imhotep established schools for doctors and produced 20 
volumes of medical texts that helped spread the use of 
medicinal herbs throughout Africa. 

In general, ancient Egyptians believed that illness 
and disease were the result of the activities of the demon 
goddess Sekhmet. Cures, they believed, were aided by the 
healing deities ra, thoth, and ISIS. Because of this, the 
sick were given a combination of spiritual and physical 
treatments that included everything from specialized in¬ 
cantations to the applications of herbs and other 
medicines. The incantations were employed in order to 
rid the patient’s body of any evil demon or god that might 
be causing a particular ailment. Physicians also gave out 
prescriptions, set broken bones, and treated wounds. 

Though the ancient Egyptians were advanced in the 
techniques of embalming and doctors were known to 
have various surgical tools such as forceps, drills, and 
hooks, they did not have extensive knowledge of 
anatomy. As a result, with the exception of trepanning, 
which involved creating a small hole in the skull of an ill 
patient for the purpose of allowing disease to break free 
of the body, they performed only a few, relatively minor 
surgical operations 

Among the specialists in medicine in ancient Egypt 
were dentists, veterinarians, and gynecologists. The Kahun 


Papyrus (also called the Kahun Gynecological Papyrus ), 
which is dated circa 1825 bce, provides evidence that 
Egyptian physicians were capable of a wide range of pro¬ 
cedures, such as recommending birth-control methods, 
performing pregnancy testing, and diagnosing reproduc¬ 
tive problems. (Sour milk, crocodile dung, and honey 
were among the contraceptives prescribed.) 

A record of disease, deformities, and treatments has 
been collected from the remains of mummies, art, and 
medical texts. Two of these texts, the Edwin Smith Papyrus 
and the Ebers Papyrus, provide remarkable insights into 
Egyptian medical practices. 

Egypt may have been home to the invention of 
medicine as a healing practice, but Egyptian medical prac¬ 
tices spread to other parts of Africa and influenced the 
healing arts there. In addition, other traditions and sys¬ 
tems developed on their own. One of the most important 
of these has been linked with the yoruba people, whose 
roots can be traced to ile-ife and beyond. Primarily herbal 
and homeopathic in orientation, Yorubic medicine is part 
of a long line of practice that extends from Africa through 
the Caribbean to the Americas. 

Of equal interest is the tradition of the Djembe, a sa¬ 
cred drum used in healing ceremonies and other impor¬ 
tant rituals. Dating back to at least 500 bce, the Djembe 
has been called “the healing drum” because of its use in 
traditional healing rituals. 

Medinet Habu See djeme. 

Mediterranean Sea Largest inland sea in the world. 
The Mediterranean borders Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
covers an area of 965,000 square miles (2,499,350 sq 
km). It connects with the Atlantic Ocean through the 
Straight of Gibraltar, in the west. It is also connected with 
the Black Sea in the northeast through the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara, and the Bosporus. In the southeast, it 
is connected to the red sea by the Suez Canal. In addi¬ 
tion to the nile river, other rivers that flow into the 
Mediterranean include the Po, Rhone, and Ebro. 

Since ancient times cultures have flourished around 
the Mediterranean. Egyptian merchants navigated it as 
early as 3000 bce. The Egyptians were followed by the 
Aegeans and the hittites. Around the 12th century bce, 
the Phoenicians began to gain prominence in the region. 
They established trading posts along the North African 
coast, the largest of which was Carthage. By the fifth 
century bce, an entire trading empire, known as the 
Punic civilization, was based around that city. By the first 
century ce, however, the Mediterranean was almost en¬ 
tirely dominated by Rome. The Romans called it Mare 
Nostrum, meaning “our sea.” By the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies the Byzantine Empire controlled the area, and 
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eventually, following the conquests of the seventh and 
eighth centuries, Arabic-speaking peoples controlled the 
Mediterranean. 

See also: Algeria (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V); byzantine 
AFRICA (Vols. I, II); MOROCCO (Vols. I, II, III, iy V); LIBYA 
(Vols. I, II, III, IV, V); SUEZ CANAL (Vols. iy V); TUNISIA 

(Vols. i, ii, hi, iy v). 

Medjay Mercenary troops and traders of the rush 
kingdom who served in the hyksos and Egyptian armies. 
The military relationship between Egyptian rulers and 
the Medjay appears to have begun sometime between 
1700 and 1670 bce, following the Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt in the Seventeenth Dynasty. Based in kerma in 
Upper nubia, some Medjay soldiers chose to join forces 
with the Egyptians in opposition to Hyksos rule. Ironi¬ 
cally, it appears that the Medjay used many of the same 
superior weapons that initially led to the defeat of Egypt: 
bronze swords, powerful bows and arrows, and horses 
and chariots. These fierce Medjay warriors helped expand 
and develop Egypt’s military power, enabling the Egyp¬ 
tian ruler Wadjkheperre (c. 1576-1570 bce) to begin the 
process of dislodging Hyksos control. However, it was left 
to his brother, ahmose i (r. c. 1570-c. 1546 bce), to fi¬ 
nally end Hyksos rule and reunite Egypt under the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty (c. 1570-c. 1070 bce). In retaliation 
against Medjay soldiers who fought against Egypt, Ah¬ 
mose waged war on Kerma until about 1450 bce, when 
the capital and the Kush kingdom were destroyed. Even 
this did not obliterate the Medjay’s history—it lived on in 
Egyptian vocabulary in the form of a word that meant 
“policeman.” 

Memphis Capital city of ancient egypt during the old 
kingdom (c. 2705-2213 bce). Memphis is located south 
of the nile delta, about 12 miles (19.2 km) from the 
modern city of Cairo. Memphis is also the site of a num¬ 
ber of ancient necropolises, or cemeteries, including Giza 
and SAQQARA. 

According to legend, Memphis was founded in 2925 
bce by menes, the king who is believed to have first united 
upper egypt and lower egypt. Memphis was located on 
the boundary of these two lands and was determined to be 
a good site for a capital. Its primary god was ptah, for 
whom a prominent temple was built. The city was origi¬ 
nally named “the White Wall,” possibly in reference to 
the king’s palace. 

Memphis reached the height of its dominance during 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties (c. 2705-2465 bce). Some 
of ancient Egypt’s most spectacular monuments were 
built during this time. Djoser, the second king of the 
Third Dynasty, constructed the impressive step pyramid 
of djoser entirely of stone. 


During the middle kingdom (c. 2040-c. 1840 bce) 
and the new kingdom (c. 1570-c. 1070 bce), Memphis’s 
influence remained strong, even after Thebes was estab¬ 
lished as the new capital. Later, during Greek and Roman 
rule, Memphis was second in importance only to Alexan¬ 
dria. Memphis was abandoned after the Arabs conquered 
Egypt in 640 CE. 

Further reading: Jill Kamil, Sakkara and Memphis: A 
Guide to the Necropolis and the Ancient Capital (New York: 
Longman, 1985). 

Menelik I (c. 10th century bce) Ruler of ancient Aksum 
and the son of Queen Makeda and King Solomon 

Menelik was reared in the royal court of the 
Ethiopian kingdom ruled by Queen makeda. His mother’s 
adoption of Judaism led Menelik to observe the tradi¬ 
tions of his mother’s faith, and he journeyed to Jeru¬ 
salem at the age of 13. It appears that Menelik may have 
rejected the opportunity to remain in Jerusalem, how¬ 
ever. Instead, after being crowned king of Ethiopia by 
his father, Menelik left Israel, traveling with a number of 
Israelite nobles. According to the Kebra Nagast, Ethi¬ 
opia’s national epic, it was at this time that Menelik and 
the nobles stole the sacred ark of the covenant from 
Solomon. This traditional account states that Menelik 
carried out the will of God by removing the Ark of the 
Covenant from Jerusalem. 

See also: solomonic dynasty (Vol. II). 

Menes (Narmer) (r. c. 3050-2988 bce) Legendary first 
pharaoh of ancient Egypt 

Menes is thought to have ruled circa 3050 bce and, ac¬ 
cording to Egyptian folklore, was responsible for uniting 
upper and lower egypt. He is also attributed with estab¬ 
lishing the city of Memphis, which served as his capital. 

According to the third-century bce historian manetho, 
Menes ruled for 62 years before being killed by a hip¬ 
popotamus. Manetho also wrote that Menes originally came 
from thinis, a province in Upper Egypt. Menes has been 
identified, if inconclusively, with ancient Egyptian kings 
known as Scorpion and Aha. 


Menkaure (r. c. 2500-2480 bce) Fifth king of Egypt’s 
Fourth Dynasty; son and successor of Khafre 

Although his pyramid is the smallest of the pyramids 
of Giza, it was made using costly Aswan granite. Inside 
the pyramid was a basalt sarcopaghus and many fine, 
slate sculptures. These depicted Menkaure himself, his 
wife Khamerernebti II, and the god hathor. Menkaure’s 
reign lasted about twenty years, and he was said to be a 
just and pious king. The epitaph on his pyramid—which 
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his son and successor, Shepseskaf, finished after Men- 
kaure’s death—noted that he was called Man-kau-Ra, or 
“the deified one.” 

Mentuhotep II (Nebhapetre) (r. c. 2040-c. 1957 
bce) King of the Eleventh Dynasty who reunified Egypt 

Mentuhotep II, sometimes identified as Mentuhotep 
I, defeated Lower and Middle Egypt of the kingdom of hi- 
erakonpolis and became the first king of the middle 
kingdom. At the time of his ascension, Mentuhotep II 
ruled only upper Egypt, which had been battling the king¬ 
dom of Hierakonopolis in lower Egypt for about sixty 
years. During the 14th year of his reign, Mentuhotep II 
began a new military campaign against Hierakonopolis, 
and by 2000 bce he had gained control of all of Egypt. 

Once Egypt was unified Mentuhotep II established 
Thebes as his capital and built many monuments com¬ 
memorating his military victories. His most memorable 
building is his funerary complex in Thebes. 


Further reading: Dieter Arnold, The Temple of 
Mentuhotep at Deir el Bahari (New York: Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1979). 

Meroe Capital of the Kush kingdom established between 
the fifth and sixth cataracts of the Nile river. Meroe was 
founded circa 500 bce and became one of the leading cities 
of the ancient world. Its growth and development were 
linked to international trade, iron smelting, agriculture, 
and the expansion of its territories. Recovered evidence 
suggests that between the third and second centuries bce, 
millet served as a chief diet staple. Flax and cotton were 
cultivated and spun on an early type of loom. 

Archaeologists had hoped that the recovery of a writ¬ 
ten script would help to address many aspects of Kushite 
culture. Known as Meroitic writing, it had apparently been 
inscribed on various monuments and stelae. (Stelae are 
stone monuments, of various sizes, that usually bear in¬ 
scriptions regarding important people and their deeds.) 



The pyramids of the kings of Kush at Meroe (300 bce-300 ce), in ancient Sudan, were built on a smaller scale than the pyramids in 
Egypt's Valley of the Kings. © Jonathan Blair/Corbis 
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However, archaeologists have not yet been able to decipher 
the texts. As a result their attention currently is focused on 
various art forms recovered in the region. Meroitic pottery, 
considered by some to be among the most well-made pot¬ 
tery in the ancient world, shows evidence of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman influences, along with distinctive 
Kushite motifs. Highly detailed wall reliefs confirm the 
presence of cattle and horses in Meroe, and there are also 
reports that elephants were trained there for use in mili¬ 
tary battles. Archaeologists have also recovered the ruins of 
a temple dedicated to Meroe’s national deity apedemak, 
and the speculation is that this temple signals a return to 
traditional cultural beliefs after a period dominated by for¬ 
eign influences. 

Various ruins in Meroe have also provided a strong 
sense of the kingdom’s prosperity, including the recovery 
of a royal palace and bathing compound. There also was a 
proliferation of pyramids used for royal burials. (Al¬ 
though created using the same principal as Egyptian 
pyramids, Meroitic pyramids were built on a much 
smaller scale.) The homes of the wealthy appear to have 
been built in fired red brick, while other homes were con¬ 
structed of more modest materials. 

Ironically, the destruction of the kingdom may have 
been hastened by the use of its iron foundries. Dependency 
on timber for fuel most likely resulted in deforestation, 
which in turn had a significant impact on agriculture. Lit¬ 
tle is known about this period or the events that led to re¬ 
peated clashes with Ezana, the king of aksum. However, in 
350 CE, the Ethiopian king dispatched armies to Meroe, 
and the kingdom was razed. Its inhabitants may have re¬ 
treated from the Ezana’s army or they may have been ab¬ 
sorbed by other ethnic groups that overran the region. 
Because of the uncertainty about who occupied the region 
in the aftermath of its destruction, archaeologists collec¬ 
tively refer to this population as the Nubian x-group. 

See also: aspelta (Vol. 1); Ethiopia (Vol. I); gebel 
BARKAL (Vol. I); MEDJAY (Vol. I); NAGA, TEMPLES AT (Vol. 
1); NUBIA, CHRISTIAN (Vol. II). 

Further reading: David N. Edwards, The Archaeol¬ 
ogy of the Meroitic State: New Perspectives on its Social 
and Political Organization (Oxford, U.K.: Tempus Repara- 
tum, 1996); Ahmed M. Ali Hakem, Meroitic Architecture: 
A Background of an African Civilization (Khartoum, 
Sudan: Khartoum University Press, 1988); Frank Snow¬ 
den, Jr., Blacks in Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap, 
1970). 

Meroe, Island of Part of the ancient kingdom of 
kush, with its northern end situated between the fifth 
and sixth cataracts of the Nile river. Once the city of 
meroe was established as the capital of Kush, the neigh¬ 
boring Island of Meroe became an important part of the 
kingdom’s economic life. There, the combination of cli¬ 


mate and fertile land produced a wealth of fast-growing 
agricultural crops, including tropical cereals such as 
sorghum and millet. The land also proved to be excel¬ 
lent for grazing cattle and other livestock. 

Rich in hardwood timber, the Island of Meroe also 
contained numerous deposits of iron ore, and iron smelt¬ 
ing flourished on the island. Axes and plows were pro¬ 
duced for clearing and cultivating the land, while spears 
and arrows, used to defend the kingdom from invaders, 
were highly valued by traders. Resources and activities 
like these helped make Kush a major political and com¬ 
mercial competitor to both Egypt and the kingdom of 

AKSUM. 

metallurgy The art and science of extracting metals 
from ores and modifying the metals for use. Metallurgy 
has been practiced in Africa since ancient times. The 
early metalsmiths of sumeria, Babylon, and Egypt were 
highly prized members of their society. These people 
were so valuable that invading armies made a special ef¬ 
fort to capture them and carry them off. 

At Gerza, on the Nile river just south of the modern 
site of Cairo, a civilization developed based on the metal¬ 
lurgy of copper. The people of this gerzean culture had 
learned basic copper metallurgy from immigrants from 
Mesopotamia by about 3500 bce. 

Copper was the basic metal used in ancient Egypt, as 
important to the ancient Egyptians as iron has been to 
the modern technological world. Early metal workers 
quickly learned that copper became less brittle and easier 
to shape if it was heated before hammering. Called tem¬ 
pering, this process put an edge on a tool or weapon that 
was both hard and durable. Tools made with this process 
were so strong that they were used to construct the pyra¬ 
mids and other great buildings of Egyptian civilization. 
The Egyptians also learned that copper was malleable, 
meaning that it could easily be hammered into useful and 
artistic shapes. 

Copper was especially valued for its color and luster. 
As a result it often was used to create beautiful and intri¬ 
cate jewelry, such as rings, bangles, chains, necklaces, and 
hair ornaments. Copper was also used to decorate weap¬ 
onry. Knife handles were inlaid with copper designs, spear 
shafts were bound with fine copper wire, and shields were 
embellished with burnished copper nails. The ancient 
Egyptians also used copper for more practical purposes, 
such as water pipes. 

Many examples of copper craftwork were preserved in 
ancient Egyptian tombs. Most of the surviving relics are 
made of cast copper. The Egyptians are commonly credited 
with inventing the lost-wax method of casting metal, 
which uses as a mold a beeswax model of the object to be 
cast. Molten liquid copper is then poured into the mold, 
and the metal is allowed to cool and harden. The mold fi- 
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nally is broken away to reveal the cast metal object, which 
is finished with a chisel and other hand tools. 

Iron was being worked in Anatolia as early as 2000 
bce, and it soon became a valuable commodity, both in 
wrought bars and in such weapons as dagger blades and 
spears. Iron technology spread across Africa along with 
the bantu languages, but it was not until the first cen¬ 
tury ce that the smelting of iron was common through¬ 
out the continent. 

Around 1000 bce, ancient Egyptians also developed 
the technology for making elementary forms of steel. Hot 
iron was hammered to expel impurities. Then it was bro¬ 
ken into pieces and heated with wood chips in clay con¬ 
tainers until the pieces of iron absorbed carbon and melted. 
This converted it into steel. The steel pieces could be re¬ 
heated and forged into bars for later use. There is evidence 
that East Africans began producing steel in carbon furnaces 
around 1400 bce. 

See also: lost-wax process (Vol. II). 

metals Various opaque, malleable substances used to cre¬ 
ate durable tools, works of art, and other goods. Metals, es¬ 
pecially copper, bronze, gold, and silver, were an essen¬ 
tial part of Egyptian culture from the earliest dynasties on¬ 
ward. To a large extent, the civilization of ancient Egypt 
depended on these metals. 

Most copper is not found in a usable form. Instead, 
copper usually has to be extracted from ore, such as the 
mineral malachite. (Ore is a mineral or aggregate of min¬ 
erals from which a substance, usually a metal, can be ex¬ 
tracted.) The Egyptians mined malachite, preferring it 
over other copper ores like azurite and cuprite because of 
the ease with which usable copper could be extracted 
from it. The Egyptians mined for copper in the Sinai 
Peninsula on such a large scale that it can be considered 
the first real industry of the ancient world 


The Sumerian city-states were the first great metal¬ 
using civilization. The Sumerians traded up and 
down the Euphrates River, transporting copper 
from Armenia to the north. The Sumerian word for 
copper, urudu, is also used for the Euphrates, which 
was their "copper river." 


The process of extracting copper from ore is known 
as smelting, and it requires a fire that is much hotter than 
a normal cooking fire. In order to achieve this intense 
heat, early metalsmiths had to design intricate bellows 
systems and special ovens. Smelting was also used to 
make bronze, an alloy, or mixture of metals, made from 


copper and tin. Bronze appeared between 3000 and 2500 
bce, beginning in the Tigris-Euphrates delta. Although it 
is possible that independent development of bronze oc¬ 
curred in different regions, it is more likely that the 
bronze culture spread through trade and migration, be¬ 
ginning in the Middle East and then moving on to Egypt, 
Europe, and possibly China. 

Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc without tin, did not 
appear in Egypt until about 30 bce, when it was rapidly 
adopted throughout the Roman world. Brass was espe¬ 
cially valued for making coins. 

The ability to work iron probably first emerged in the 
Near East, in Egypt and Mesopotamia. Several drops, spe¬ 
cial forges used to harden metal, have been found in 
Egypt and have been dated to about 3500 bce. 

See also: bronze age (Vol. 1); metallurgy (Vol. I). 

Middle Kingdom (c. 2004-1840 bce) Eleventh and 
Twelfth Dynasties of ancient Egypt. Following the period 
of decline known as the First Intermediate Period (c. 
2213-c. 2040 bce), the Eleventh Dynasty emerged as a 
powerful and unified force under the leadership of men- 

TUHOTEP II. 

Founded by Amenemhet I (r. c. 1991-1950 bce) 
the Twelfth Dynasty continued this period of prosperity. 
The dynasty included such notable pharaohs as Sesos- 
tris II and Amenemhet II and III, who oversaw Egypt 
as it regained the wealth, power, and glory that it had 
once had during the old kingdom. A hallmark of the 
era was the Egyptian conquest of nubia (c. 2000 bce). 
By the 17th century bce, however, the kingdom was in 
decline. This culminated in what has been come to be 
called the Second Intermediate Period (c. 1820-c. 1570 
bce), an era during which Egypt was dominated by the 
HYKSOS. 

See also: new kingdom (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Ian Shaw, ed., The Oxford His¬ 
tory of Ancient Egypt (Oxford, U.K.: Oxford University 
Press, 2000). 

millet Edible cereal grain widely cultivated in Africa; al- 
tnernatively called gero and acha. Easy to cultivate and 
quick to grow, millet seeds are extracted from Poaceane 
grass and its many varieties. Similar to sorghum, millet 
seeds were domesticated in various regions of Africa as 
far back as the late stone age, circa 18,000 bce, and even 
earlier. 

Pearl millet (Pennisetum), which originated in the 
western Sahel, is one of the heartiest types of this grain, 
and it comes from a variety of grass known to grow as tall 
as 10 feet (3.05 m). The early cultivation of pearl and 
bulrush millet has been linked to the inhabitants living 
on the border areas of the Sahara desert. Archaeologists 
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have documented its use as far back as between the sec¬ 
ond and third millennium bce, at a site known as Dhar Ti- 
chitt, where these crops were likely to have been planted 
in response to the growing impact of desiccation. Another 
variety of millet is known as eleusine ( Eleuisine coracana ). 
Described as a type of finger millet, it is indigenous to 
eastern Africa, particularly Ethiopia, where archaeologists 
have identified its cultivation in the former kingdom of 
AKSUM. 

Ground into flour by women using stones, or Items, 
millet is rich in protein and has a bitter, nutty taste. It has 
been traditionally cooked as porridge or used as a side dish 
with meats and stews. It also was fermented to make beer. 
The enduring popularity of millet in Africa stems from the 
variety it provides and its ability to flourish under extreme 
environmental circumstances, including drought. 

See also: agriculture (Vol. I). 

Mokele-mbembe Giant mythological animal believed 
to live in West Africa. Its name comes from a Lingala 
word meaning “one that stops water.” According to mbuti 
lore, Mokele-mbembe has the body of an elephant, a long 
neck, one horn, three-toed claws, and an enormous tail. 
Although believed to be a vegetarian, Mokele-mbembe 
has been purported to attack hippopotamuses and small 
boats. 

Mokele-mbembe is said to inhabit the swampy Lik- 
ouala region of the present-day Republic of the CONGO, 
going on land only to travel or eat. Although proof of its 
existence has not been confirmed, some believe Mokele- 
mbembe to be closely related to sauropod dinosaurs. In 
recent times, the native people of Likouala, a region that 
has not changed much since the age of dinosaurs, have 
identified Mokele-mbembe with pictures of sauropod 
dinosaurs. 

Mokele-mbembe is said to be between 16 and 32 
feet (4.9 and 9.8 m) long, not including a neck between 
5 and 10 feet (1.5 and 3 m) long, and a tail that is also 
between 5 and 10 feet (1.5 and 3 m) long. It is reputed 
to have reddish-brown skin and a ruffled hood of skin 
on its neck, like the comb of a male chicken. According 
to the Mbuti, Mokele-mbembe feeds mostly on the mal- 
ombo plant. In the 20th century, a number of scientists 
attempted to confirm Mokele-mbembe’s existence but 
were unable to do so. 

Further reading: Rory Nugent, Drums along the 
Congo: On the Trail of Mokele-Mbembe the Last Living 
Dinosaur (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1993); Redmond 
O’Hanlon, No Mercy: A Journey to the Heart of the Congo 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1997). 

money and currency Money developed independently 
in different parts of the world, eventually replacing barter as 


the principal means of trade. In ancient Africa there were 
several driving forces that spurred the development of 
common currencies. For example, rulers imposed taxes, 
and prospective bridegrooms were required to compen¬ 
sate the head of the bride’s family for the loss of their 
daughter’s services (this was called the bride-wealth). 
Also, payments of tribute or sacrifices of one kind or an¬ 
other often were made to fulfill religious obligations. 
Many societies even had laws requiring people who com¬ 
mitted crimes of violence to compensate their victims (or 
victims’ families) in one way or another. 

Types of Money To accomplish all this, ancient 
Africans, like people all over the world, experimented 
with different types of money. At first, commonly desired 
commodities were used. This commodity money, as it is 
called, had value independent of its value as money. By 
around 9000 bce, African people were herding cattle 
and growing crops, and various African societies began to 
use both cattle and grain as commodity money. 

cowrie shells and manillas were other common 
forms of money in ancient Africa. A type of mollusk shell 
found in the shallow waters of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, cowries are both rare and beautiful. As a result 
they acquired a value that often led to their use as decora¬ 
tions and ornaments. They also were used as money, and 
they represent one of the most widely and longest-used 
currencies in history. Manillas, which are ornamental 
metallic objects worn as jewelry in West Africa, also were 
used as money for thousands of years. 


Since the domestication of animals generally came 
before the cultivation of crops in ancient Africa, it 
is likely that cattle are the oldest form of African 
money. 


Precious metals, which had ornamental uses before 
they were adopted for use as money, served as currency in 
many ancient societies. As early as 2500 bce, for exam¬ 
ple, the peoples of Mesopotamia were using silver as a 
means of payment. Similarly, Egyptian tomb paintings 
show gold rings being exchanged according to weight, in¬ 
dicating that these were being used as a type of currency. 
Precious metals in weighed quantities were a common 
form of money in ancient times; there was a gradual tran¬ 
sition to the use of quantities that could be counted (such 
as coins) rather than weighed. 

Money in Ancient Egypt The monetary history of 
ancient Egypt appears to be based on agriculture. Egyp¬ 
tian farmers deposited their grain in local warehouses for 
safety and convenience. This practice eventually led to a 
vibrant banking industry. 
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When Egypt came under the rule of the Ptolemies 
(c. 305-c. 30 bce), the traditional system of warehouse 
banking reached a new level of sophistication. The 
Ptolemies linked the regional warehouses into a network 
and established a central bank in Alexandria, where all 
the accounts were kept. Farmers continued to deposit 
their grain in local warehouses, but payments were now 
transferred from one account to another all over Egypt 
without any paper actually changing hands. 

Grain banks continued to enable local transactions 
even after coins were introduced. However, in an effort to 
economize on the use of the precious metals that went 
into coins, the Egyptians used coins primarily for foreign 
purchases and for activities involving the military. (This 
was also a tacit recognition that grain deposited in a bank 
in Egypt would be of little use to a third party in Asia 
Minor.) Eventually, however, a metal-based monetary sys¬ 
tem replaced grain as a medium of exchange. 

The Use of Gold Gold eventually emerged as the 
preferred money, with virtually a universal appeal to 
peoples across the world. In addition to its aesthetic 
beauty, gold resists corrosion and does not change color 
as it ages. There are other characteristics that make gold 
suited to monetary transactions, including its associa- 



Cowrie shells, one of the earliest forms of money in ancient 
Africa, were valued because they were beautiful and difficult to 
obtain. © Chris Hellier/Corbis 


tions with magic, divinity, and the sun. For these and 
other reasons, gold ultimately became a common de¬ 
nominator and was generally accepted everywhere, un¬ 
like cattle, grain, salt, or cowrie shells, all of which had 
limited value outside of the local areas in which these 
commodities had appeal. As gold (and silver) money 
grew in popularity, other types of money were used less 
frequently. 

Money was one of several criteria, along with owning 
livestock and the ability to mobilize militias, that enabled 
societies to increase in size and complexity. In western 
Africa, a number of kingdoms emerged, including Ghana 
and mali, that depended on their control of the gold 
trade routes linking the land south of the Sahara desert 
to North Africa and the world. 

See also: Ghana empire (Vol. II); mali empire (Vol. 
II); MONEY AND CURRENCY (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

monkeys With their intelligence and resemblance to 
human beings, monkeys have often attracted the atten¬ 
tion of people in Africa. As a form of tribute, ancient 
Nubians would give monkeys to the Egyptians, who 
viewed these animals with great respect. In their mythol¬ 
ogy, African peoples often portrayed monkeys as servant 
guardians. To make crops grow, for example, the bamana 
carved masks representing the monkey. Among the Baule 
people, the Gbekre, a figure that was half-man and half¬ 
monkey, was a spirit that protected good people in the 
afterlife and punished the wicked ones. The Gbekre 
was often represented in the carved sculptures made by 
the Baule. 

Monophysite Referring to a fourth- and fifth-century 
theological controversy based on the belief that Jesus 
Christ has a single nature, which is divine; it is also 
known as Eutychianist, after the Greek monk Eutyches (c. 
378-c. 454 Ce), one of its early proponents. The beliefs of 
Monophysite theology were declared heretical by the 
Council of Chalcedon but remained a central tenet of the 
COPTIC Church. 

The word monophysite is from two Greek words 
meaning “one nature.” Belief in the single nature of Jesus 
Christ was strong among Coptic Christians, whose church 
was governed by the Patriarch of Alexandria, in Egypt. 
However, at the Council of Chalcedon in 451 ce, church 
leaders from the rival partriarchates of Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople upheld the church’s traditional belief in two 
separate human and divine natures within Jesus Christ 
and declared the Monophysite belief heretical. The decla¬ 
ration of the council caused a schism, or split, within the 
church; some Coptic Christians submitted to the council’s 
authority, but many broke with the council and set up an 
independent Coptic church with its own bishops and 
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clergy. Monophysite congregations continued to exist 
thereafter in Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

See also: Christianity (Vol. I, II); Christianity, in¬ 
fluence OF (Vols. II, III, iy v); COPTIC CHRISTIANITY (Vol. I) 

Further reading: W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of the 
Monophysite Movement: Chapters in the History of the 
Church in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries (Cambridge, U.K., 
University Press, 1972). 

monotheism Belief in a single supreme being. Along 
with pantheism, monotheism is one of two critical ele¬ 
ments found in indigenous African religion, thought, 
and philosophy. Molded to fit cultural identity, place of 
origin, and language, the same supreme being that was 
known as olorun among the yoruba was called Mwari 
among the shona, or Chukwu in Igboland (in present- 
day Nigeria). Numerous origin myths surround the con¬ 
cepts of these supreme beings, providing an important 
way for religious beliefs to be passed from generation to 
generation. Rituals that were performed on a daily or sea¬ 
sonal basis by community-based mediums, prophets, or 
priests served to reinforce these beliefs and concepts. 
These rituals often called for the use of special shrines 
and altars. 

See also: afterlife (Vol. I); akhenaten (Vol. 1); 
pantheism (Vol. 1); religion, traditional (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: David Klinghoffer, The Discovery 
of God: Abraham and the Birth of Monotheism (New York: 
Doubleday, 2003); Jacob Neusner, Three Faiths, One God: 
The Formative Faith and Practice of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam (Boston: Brill Academic Publishers, 2002). 

Morocco Present-day North African country, about 
279,400 square miles (723,600 sq km) in size, that is bor¬ 
dered by ALGERIA, western Sahara, and the mediter¬ 
ranean sea. The name Morocco derives from Marrakech, 
the first of four imperial capitals established by the Al- 
moravids in the middle of the 11th century. 

The original people of present-day Morocco were the 
Berbers, who inhabited the region as long ago as the sec¬ 
ond millennium bce. Like much of North Africa, the area 
fell under the influence of Phoenicia, when, as early as 
the 12th century bce, the Phoenicians established trad¬ 
ing posts along Africa’s Mediterranean coast. From these 
posts there eventually developed an empire that stretched 
from North Africa to the Iberian Peninsula—an empire 
that was dominated by Carthage (near present-day 
Tunisia). The fall of Carthage in 146 bce left the area 
under the control of Rome. 

Roman rule lasted for more than 500 years, coming 
to an end when the vandals invaded North Africa in 429 
CE. This was followed, beginning in 533, by a period dur¬ 
ing which Morocco was under the control of the Byzan¬ 


tine Empire. Ultimately, however, Morocco was swept up 
in the Islamic invasions of the seventh century, and the 
area fell to Arabic-speaking Muslims, in 682. 

See also: almoravids (Vol. II); byzantine Africa 
(Vols. I, II); morocco (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Thomas Kerlin Park, Historical 
Dictionary of Morocco (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow Press, 
1996). 

Mozambique Country located in southeastern Africa 
bordered by south Africa and Swaziland to the south, 
Zimbabwe and Zambia to the west, and Malawi and Tan¬ 
zania to the north. Mozambique covers 297,800 square 
miles (771,300 sq km) and has a 1,750-mile (2,816-km) 
coastline on the Indian Ocean. While the coastal regions 
are generally low-lying, the elevation in the central and 
northwestern areas of the interior rises to 5,000 feet 
(1,524 m), with several higher points. The Zambezi river 
and the limpopo river flow through Mozambique to the 
Indian Ocean, and Lake Malawi (Lake Nyasa) forms the 
border with Malawi. 

As early as 2 million years ago, hunter-gatherers 
were living in present-day Mozambique. About 2,000 
years ago Bantu-speaking peoples began migrating into 
the area in small groups, intermarrying with the local 
populations amd bringing iron technology to the region. 
As the population grew and spread, coastal urban centers 
arose, eventually growing into trading ports like the one 
at Sofala. Merchants at these ports participated in the 
Indian Ocean trade. 

See also: Indian ocean trade (Vol. II); Mozam¬ 
bique (Vols. II, HI, IV, V); sofala (Vols. II, III). 

Further reading: Mario Joaquim Azevedo, Histori¬ 
cal Dictionary of Mozambique (Lanham, Md.: Scarecrow 
Press, 2003); Malyn Newitt, A History of Mozambique 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1995). 

mummy For the ancient Egyptians, the mummification 
process, by which the body of a dead person was pre¬ 
served prior to burial, was closely linked to their religious 
beliefs concerning the afterlife. The process began with 
the ritual cleaning of the corpse. An incision was made 
into the side of the corpse, and the vital organs were re¬ 
moved, treated with preservatives, and placed in special 
jars. The body was then placed on an embalming table 
and covered with dessicating (drying) preservatives. After 
40 days the corpse was wrapped in linen bandages. In all 
it took 70 days for a body to be properly mummified. 

Although some mummies of ancient Egypt were de¬ 
stroyed over the centuries by robbers, many still exist, 
some dating back 5,000 years. The best-preserved mum¬ 
mies usually belong to pharaohs, who had elaborate fu¬ 
nerals and burials. Mummies of some of the later 
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The mummified body of Ramesses II (r. 1304-1237 bce) is located 
in the Mummy Room at the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. ©Richard 
T. Nowitz/Corbis 


pharaohs are so well preserved that it is possible to deter¬ 
mine some of the pharaohs’ medical problems. For exam¬ 
ple, scholars have learned from the mummy of ramesses ii 
that the king suffered from both poor circulation and 
arthritis. Originally, only kings were mummified, but 
later their courtiers were also preserved to serve the kings 
in the afterlife. Sacred animals, such as cats, dogs, and 
hawks, also were embalmed. 


music African music has often been described as highly 
innovative. Its wide diversity and inherent power report¬ 
edly stem from the keen ability of early societies to trans¬ 
late the sounds of the natural world into a vital social 
framework. These efforts form the underlying structure 
of African music and impart a unique vitality that lends 
itself to improvisational patterns. 


African music is often discussed in three broad cate¬ 
gories by musicologists. Movement, for example, has al¬ 
ways been an essential part of music, and in many soci¬ 
eties, song is inseparable from dance. Timing is another 
category that has been discussed by musicologists be¬ 
cause it provides African music with a distinctive flavor 
and a cohesive element that allows for the layering of 
complex polyrhythmic patterns. Tonality is the last cate¬ 
gory, and it includes natural harmony and pitch levels 
akin to human speech. The yoruba of present-day Nige¬ 
ria, for example, use a polyphonic tone that reflects their 
own language patterns. The resulting sound has dual or 
overlapping melodies and is viewed as a unique art form. 
In some societies, music substitutes for speech and is 
punctuated by movement or facial expressions that may 
be used to educate or to entertain. 

Evidence of how long music has been present in 
Africa comes from one of the oldest surviving relics from 
ancient times, a rock painting made in Tassili-n-Ajer in 
present-day Algeria. This painting depicts music and 
dance styles that some sources say are comparable to mod¬ 
ern movements. Archaeologists note that this scene dates 
back to the time of Africa’s Neolithic hunters (c. 6000 to c. 
4000 bce). An early form of a harp with six strings has 
been depicted on a rock painting, dated circa 700 bce, un¬ 
covered in the Sahara desert. The instrument was appar¬ 
ently in common use when the painting was made. 

This harp and its many variations belong to the cate¬ 
gory of African instruments known collectively as chordo- 
phones, which included simple music bows in ancient 
times and, in later periods, harps, lutes, and zithers. An¬ 
other category of instrument that is common in Africa but 
varies among regions is the aerophone. Included are such 
instruments as reeds, bullroarers, flutes, horns, and oboes. 
Their use is sometimes practical. In Lesotho, for example, 
herders use a lesiba, or mouth bow, to graze their cattle. 
Membranophones encompass primarily drums in various 
forms, such as the ones depicted in terra-cotta in the an¬ 
cient Yoruba city of ife. Drums were often associated with 
the royal court and were used to accompany unique 
praise-songs. They were also used for announcements 
concerning the king or queen and the society over which 
they ruled. Indiophones are rhythmic instruments such as 
rattles or bells and include lamellophones like the mbira, 
or thumb piano, which was reportedly used in religious 
rites and spirit possession dances, as well as for enter¬ 
tainment. The human voice has always been considered 
one of the greatest of all instruments in Africa. 

Like instrumental music, songs have often been de¬ 
scribed as multilevel or polyrhythmic in structure. Some 
songs held central or controlling themes while relying on 
repetitive phrases, religion undoubtedly influenced music 
since it has played an integral role in nearly all rites of 
passage from birth to the grave. Music was also influenced 
by community, and among the most notable features of 
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African music are the call and response associated with 
vocal skills or instruments. This style of music may have 
derived from the simple “call and response” of pastoralists, 
agriculturists, or other workers in the ancient world. 

See also: funeral customs (Vol. I); griot (Vol. II); 
MUSIC (Vols. II, III, iy v); THUMB PIANO (Vol. II). 


Further reading: Robert B. Fisher, West African Reli¬ 
gious Traditions (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1998); 
Samuel A. Floyd, Jr., The Power of Black Music (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1995). 



Naga, temples at Great center of worship in the 
steppe-country south of meroe. Among the key figures in 
the construction of the complex were King Natakamani 
(r. c. 15 bce— c. 15 Ce) and his coruler Queen amanitare 
(c. 12 bce— c. 12 ce), who were among the greatest build¬ 
ers in the Meroitic Period. Their names have been found 
on many monuments, including the eight temples they 
constructed at Naga. Among these is the Temple of amun, 
built for the high god worshiped by Egyptians and Nu¬ 
bians alike. This temple, despite its recognizable Meroitic 
features, appears to have been influenced by both Roman 
and Egyptian architecture, the latter of which is partic¬ 
ularly evident in its decorated entrance. 

The most famous temple at Naga, however, is the 
Temple of the Lions, with its impressive wall reliefs paying 
tribute to apedemak, the warrior god of Kushite origin. 
(See photo on facing page.) Lions played an important, 
though presently uncertain, role in the religious cere¬ 
monies of royal officials at Meroe. Other Kushite gods 
were immortalized at Naga as well. 

King Natakamani and Queen Amanitare’s efforts re¬ 
sulted in the last of the great construction projects during 
the Meroitic period. Several of their temples have sur¬ 
vived into the modern era. 

See also: rush (Vol L); nubia (Vol I.). 

Further reading: Stanley Burstein, ed., Ancient Afri¬ 
can Kingdoms: Kush and Axum (Princeton, N.J.: Markus 
Wiener, 1998); Pamela E Service, The Ancient African King¬ 
dom of Kush (Pelham, N.Y.: Benchmark Books, 1998). 


West Africa from 1884 to 1915, Namibia measures 
318,300 square mile (824,400 sq km) in area and has a 
mostly arid and semiarid climate. It is bordered by an¬ 
gola, Botswana, and south Africa. The most influential 
groups in Namibia include the Ovambo (who make up 
about 50 percent of the population), the Herero, and 
Nama, as well as Afrikaner and German minorities. 

The land of Namibia is dry because its weather pat¬ 
terns bring rain from the faraway Indian Ocean on the 
other coast. The monsoon patterns of the Indian Ocean 
send rain across the Drakensburg Mountains as they pass 
from the east to the west depositing rain in present-day 
South Africa. By the time they reach the western portion 
of present-day Botswana and Namibia, the rains are all but 
nonexistent. Consequently these lands are marked by the 
Namib Desert, on the coast, and Kalahari desert, in the 
interior. The sand dunes of the Namib Desert rise 500 feet 
(152 m) over the beach and the coastline. Because of its 
forbidding coastline, early European explorers bypassed 
the region. However, they could not escape its dangers. 
The nearby Humbolt current parallels the coast, bringing 
icy water up from the Antarctic Ocean, producing fog 
along this coast. Later, the coast was called the “Skeleton 
Coast” because of all the shipwrecks caused by the fog. 

The region’s earliest inhabitants were probably the 
SAN, who settled in the area as early as 8000 bce. The 
San extended family organization allowed them to adapt 
to the severe landscape. The San later converged with 
the Khoi peoples to form the ethnic groups known as 
the Khoikhoi. The Khoikhoi raised livestock and were 
pottery makers. By 500 ce Nama herders moved into 
the region, documenting their lives there with their 
rock art. 


Namibia Mineral-rich country located in southwest 
Africa on the Atlantic Ocean. The German colony of South 
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On the wall of the first-century bce Temple of the Lions at Naga, in present-day Republic of the Sudan, the lion-headed god Apedemak is 
depicted receiving offering. © Paul Almasy/Corbis 


See also: khoikhoi (Vols. II, III); nama (Vols. Ill, IV); 
NAMIBIA (Vols. II, III, iy v); SOUTH WEST AFRICA (Vol. IV). 

Naqadah I and II Two early cultures of predynastic 
egypt dating roughly from 4200 to 3050 bce; named for 
the town in upper egypt in which artifacts from these 
cultures were first excavated. Also known as the amra- 
tian and gerzean cultures, respectively, the Naqadah I 


and II periods followed the earlier badarian culture in 
Upper Egypt. Excavations have revealed advanced cul¬ 
tures that apparently possessed skills such as pottery 
making and mud-brick architecture. 

The Naqadah I, or Amratian period (c. 4200 bce), 
was clearly influenced by the Badarian culture, which 
was the earliest known Egyptian civilization to farm, 
hunt, and mine. Like the Badarians, the people of 
Naqadah I based their economy on agriculture, hunt- 
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ing, fishing, and cattle raising. Unlike the Badarians, 
however, the people of the Naqadah I period lived in 
fairly large settlements, usually in homes made out of 
mud-brick. 

The pottery of this era also was more highly devel¬ 
oped, usually featuring black-topped red or dark red 
burnished ware. Whereas Badarian pottery was deco¬ 
rated with simple bands of paint, the Naqadah I artisans 
used geometric designs and pictures of animals on their 
ceramics, either painted on or carved into their surfaces. 
One well-known fragment shows a drawing of a red 
crown, the earliest known representation of the red 
pharaonic crown of Upper Egypt. 

The Naqadah 11, or Gerzean, period dates back to 
3400 bce and was a further development of the Naqadah 
I period. This culture was based around Naqadah and 
hierakonpolis in Upper Egypt and Sayala in nubia. Ar¬ 
tifacts from this period include pottery made from buff- 
colored desert clay decorated in dark red paint, a tube¬ 
shaped drill used for stonecutting, and flint knives. 
Naqadah II culture also developed irrigation systems 
and traded with people from other regions. The pres¬ 
ence of foreign materials like lapis lazuli indicates that 
trade was conducted with places as faraway as present- 
day Afghanistan. 

As the Naqadah II culture developed, displays of 
wealth increased. In particular, graves became increasingly 
elaborate and featured remarkable vases made of stones 
that came from remote areas of the Eastern Desert. The 
tombs also included large ceremonial knives as well as 
cosmetic palettes decorated with elaborate designs in the 
form of animals, birds, or fish. 

Around this time, pictographic writing first appeared 
and was inscribed on pottery, slate palettes, and stone. 
These objects usually bore the iconography of the earliest 
known line of pharaohs. The pottery indicates that late in 
the Naqadah II period (c. 3200 bce), a dominant political 
force was already beginning to form the first united king¬ 
dom of ancient Egypt. The resulting dynastic culture, 
which followed the Naqadah II period, was heavily influ¬ 
enced by its predecessor. 

Narmer Palette Slate tablet dating from the First Dy¬ 
nasty (c. 3050-c. 2988 bce) that depicts the legendary 
Egyptian king Narmer uniting Egypt. The tablet, measur¬ 
ing about 25 inches (63.5 cm) tall, was discovered in hi- 
erankopolis, the capital of Egypt during predynastic 
times. It is hypothesized that the palette was originally 
used as a table on which cosmetics were pulverized. The 
engraving shows Narmer defeating his enemies and creat¬ 
ing one state from upper Egypt and lower Egypt. On one 
side of the palette, Narmer is shown wearing the white 
crown of Upper Egypt and on the other the red crown 
of Lower Egypt. 


The palette depicts Narmer as a powerful figure. 
Near the top, he is associated with bulls. Further below 
he is portrayed in a procession, passing in front of the 
decapitated corpses of ten enemies, lying on the ground 
with their heads between their legs. Over the corpses, a 
ship is drawn that contains a harpoon and a falcon. 
These images are believed to symbolize a conquered re¬ 
gion in Lower Egypt. On the back of the palette Narmer 
is shown ready to strike a foe, whom he is grabbing by 
the hair. 

Some scholars believe that Narmer was menes, the 
king traditionally associated with Egypt’s unification circa 
3050 bce. Since the unification might have taken place 
over several generations, though, other scholars speculate 
that the figure of Narmer represents several kings, includ¬ 
ing his probable successor, Aha. 

Nefertiti (Nefer-Nefer-Aten) (c. 1402-c. 1367 bce) 
Queen of ancient Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty and "Great 
Royal Wife" of Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV) 

Nefertiti played a prominent role as Akhenaten’s 
queen. Along with her husband, she frequently presided 
over the rites connected with the worship of the god aten. 
The Aten rites represented radical changes in Egypt’s state 
religion of the time and are sometimes referred to, collec¬ 
tively, as the amarna period, or the Amarna Revolution. 
Depictions of Nefertiti participating in the cult’s religious 
observances were part of the temples at el-Amarna, the 
new capital that Nerfertiti and akhenaten (r. c. 1379—c. 
1364 bce) established for the cult. In the service of the 
new religion, Nefertiti was renamed Nefer-Nefru-Aten, 
meaning “Beautiful is the Beauty of Aten.” 

However important a role Nefertiti may have played 
in the early years of Akhenaten’s reign, it appears that, by 
the 12th year, she had fallen into obscurity or died. At 
that time, one of her daughters, Merytaten, assumed the 
role of Akhenaten’s principal wife. There is evidence that 
Nefertiti was buried in the royal tomb at Amarna, but her 
remains have never been found. 

Renowned as a great beauty in her own time, Nefer- 
titi’s fame grew with the discovery of a painted lime¬ 
stone bust that is now in the Egyptian Museum in Ber¬ 
lin, Germany. Dramatically depicting Nefertiti’s graceful 
and delicate features, the statue is one of the most famil¬ 
iar of the Egyptian art treasures to have survived from 
that period. 

Further reading: Rita Freed, Yvonne J. Markowitz, 
and Sue H. D’Auria, eds., Pharaohs of the Sun: Akhenaton, 
Nefertiti, and Tutankhamen (Boston: Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, in association with Bulfinch Press/Little, 
Brown, 1999); Klaus Dieter Hartel, Nefertiti: An Archaeo¬ 
logical Biography (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1978); Joyce 
A. Tyldesley, Nefertiti: Egypt’s Sun Queen (New York: 
Viking, 1998). 
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Nekhbet Vulture-goddess of ancient Egyptian mythol¬ 
ogy. In Egyptian art Nekhbet was often portrayed as a 
vulture or as a woman with a vulture’s head, wearing the 

WHITE CROWN of UPPER EGYPT. 

Nekhbet was the protector of the kings of Upper 
Egypt, often portrayed with her wings spread above the 
pharaoh, and she was often associated with the cobra-god¬ 
dess, buto. Together they guarded the pharaoh and sym¬ 
bolized a united Egypt. 

Nekhbet was also a goddess of childbirth and was 
said to be present at the births of gods and kings. In an¬ 
cient times she was worshiped in al-Kab and in hier- 
akonpolis (also known as Nekhen), on the west bank of 

the NILE RIVER. 

See also: vultures (Vol. I). 

Neolithic Age Period that witnessed the advent of a 
series of sophisticated and specialized stone tools. The 
era most likely began shortly after the area comprising 
the present-day Sahara desert began to dry up, begin¬ 
ning about 8000 bce. In addition to stone-ground and 
polished tools, other innovations of the Neolithic Age in¬ 
cluded the invention of baskets and pottery, which took 
place by about 2000 bce. These new creations allowed 
people to store and transport goods. Another innova¬ 
tion—permanent huts for shelter—came at about the 
same time. Perhaps the most important advance, how¬ 
ever, was the discovery that animals could be domesti¬ 
cated and seeds could be planted and cultivated. This 
helped transform hunter-gatherers into herders and 
farmers. 

As a result of these innovations, Africans were no 
longer limited to small bands that seasonally trekked 
through the wilderness in search of wild animals, wild 
plants, and water. Larger, more sophisticated and orga¬ 
nized settlements could now be located close to bodies of 
water. Likewise, food could be preserved both for human 
consumption and for the feeding of livestock. In short, 
life could be sustained year-round, usually without fear of 
drought or flood. 

These changes led to larger concentrations of people, 
which meant that some people could be assigned to such 
tasks as producing pottery or baskets. Others could take 
on the jobs of making weapons and tools, administering 
justice, running the government, or making war. Along 
with the Neolithic invention of writing and the discovery 
of methods for smelting metal ores, these developments 
would forever change of mankind, allowing civilizations 
to emerge in Africa and in many other regions of the 
world. 

See also: agricultural revolution (Vol. I); agri¬ 
culture (Vol. I); STONE AGE (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Felix Charmi, Gilbert Pwiti, and 
Chantal Radimilahy, People, Contact and the Environment in 


the African Past (Dar es Salaam, Tanzania: DUP, 2001); 
Mike Parker Pearson, ed., Food, Culture and Identity in the 
Neolithic and Early Bronze Age (Oxford, U.K.: Archaeo- 
press, 2003); Konrad Spindler, The Man in the Ice: The Pre¬ 
served Body of a Neolithic Man Reveals the Secrets of the 
Stone Age (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1994). 

New Kingdom (c. 1570-1070 bce) Following the 
glories of the middle kingdom (c. 2040-1668 bce), 
egypt entered a period of decline and foreign domination 
known as the Second Intermediate Period, which lasted 
from approximately 1650 to 1575 bce. The emergence of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, however, saw the re-emergence 
of a revitalized Egypt, during which the Egyptians drove 
out the hyksos, who had dominated them since the end 
of the Middle Kingdom. This coincided with a realign¬ 
ment of the forces within Egypt’s state religion that 
brought to the forefront the god amun. As the New 
Kingdom went on, Egypt expanded its territories in Asia, 
eventually, under the pharaoh Thutmose III, reaching the 
banks of the Euphrates River. The period also saw Egypt’s 
renewed influence in the lands to the south, as it reestab¬ 
lished control over rush and Nubia. 

The New Kingdom was also marked by what has be¬ 
come known as the amarna period, during which the 
pharaoh Amenhotep IV changed his name to akhenaten 
and attempted a wholesale transformation of Egyptian re¬ 
ligious life. This included everything from the institution 
of an entirely new state religion based upon monotheistic 
principles to the movement of the seat of governmental 
power from Thebes to el-Amarna, 300 miles (480 km) to 
the north. 

Akhenaten’s actions, which took place during the mid- 
14th century BCE, plunged the nation into unrest, which, 
despite the era’s many artistic achievements, doomed the 
Amarna experiment. The turmoil was quelled only upon 
Akhenaten’s death and the succession of the young king 
tutankhamun, who began the process of reinstituting the 
traditional Egyptian religion. This process was continued 
by horemheb, the last of the dynasty’s kings. 

The New Kingdom managed to survive for several 
hundred more years, flourishing under such noted rulers 
as ramesses ii and the other warrior-kings and monument 
builders of the Nineteenth Dynasty. Ultimately, however, 
like the old kingdom before it, the New Kingdom fell 
victim to strife between ambitious officials and priests, 
and the nation fell into disarray. 

Further reading: G. R E van den Boom, The Duties 
of the Vizier: Civil Administration of the New Kingdom (New 
York: Kegan Paul International, 1988); Lynn Meskell, Pri¬ 
vate Life in New Kingdom Egypt (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2002); Joyce A. Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Publishing, 2001). 
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Niger Landlocked country covering approximately 
458,100 square miles (1,186,500 sq km) of mostly arid 
territory in eastern West Africa. Today Niger is bordered 
to the north by Algeria and Libya, to the east by chad, to 
the south by Nigeria and the Republic of Benin, and to 
the west by Burkina faso and the Republic of mall 

Prior to the neolithic age (beginning c. 8000 bce), 
the Niger region was relatively wet, very unlike the in¬ 
hospitable climate that exists there today. Rock paintings 
and etchings of animals made by hunting and pastoralist 
peoples have been found at numerous sites in the desert 
areas of Niger. One expertly rendered sandstone engrav¬ 
ing, discovered in 1997, is of a giraffe nearly 18 feet (5.5 
m) tall, and more than 800 smaller etchings have been 
found, as well. In the first century ce, Roman expeditions 
from the northern provinces crossed the Sahara and ex¬ 
plored the Air Massif region but did not develop any set¬ 
tlements. Since the Sahara was becoming increasingly 
dry, few permanent settlements were established until the 
fifth century ce, when tuaregs probably began moving 
into the region. Within a few centuries the Tuaregs were 
dominating the emerging trans-Saharan caravan routes. 

See also: niger (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 


Niger-Congo languages One of the four major fami¬ 
lies of African languages. Niger-Congo is comprised of 
more than 900 separate languages and is the most widely 
distributed of all the African language families and is 
spoken in all parts of the continent. Most of the indige¬ 
nous languages of Central and southern Africa belong to 
the Niger-Congo family. Speakers of Niger-Congo lan¬ 
guages cover an area that stretches through virtually all of 
West Africa south of the Sahara desert —from Senegal 
to south Africa. In addition, migration of Niger-Congo 
peoples brought this language family as far as eastern and 
southern Africa. The Niger-Congo family includes six re¬ 
lated branches: West Atlantic, Mande, Gur, Kwa, Benue- 
Congo, and Adamawa-Eastern. 

Languages in the West Atlantic branch include Wolof, 
spoken in Senegal; Temne, a language of sierra leone; and 
fula, a language spread by nomads south of the Sahara 
from Senegal to present-day chad, though primarily in 
present-day Nigeria and guinea. The best-known Mande 
languages are Mende, a Liberian tongue, and Malinke, of 
mali, as well as languages spoken along the valley of the 
nicer river and in Sierra Leone. The Gur, or Voltaic, 
branch of the Niger-Congo family includes Mossi, a 
Burkina Faso tongue, as well as Dagomba and Mamprusi, 
languages from northern Ghana. The best known of the 
Kwa tongues are yoruba and ashanti. 

The bantu languages, spoken throughout Central 
and southern Africa are the best known of the Benue- 
Congo languages. Others include Tiv, Jukun, and Efik, 
which is spoken in Nigeria and Cameroon. The Adamawa- 


Eastern branch includes Banda, Zande, and Shango, spo¬ 
ken primarily in Nigeria and Cameroon. 

Kordofanian, the primary group of languages of 
southern Kordofan (the central sudanic belt), is often 
classified as a seventh branch of the Niger-Congo family. 
Made up of about 30 languages, classified in five small 
groups (Koalib, Tegali, Talodi, Tumtum, and Katla), the 
Kordofanian is considered by some linguists to be a com¬ 
pletely separate language family. 

Like many African tongues, Niger-Congo languages 
employ different tones to indicate shades of meaning. 
Nouns are divided not just according to gender (mascu¬ 
line, feminine, or neuter), as in many Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, but according to as many as twenty classes—for 
example, human beings, liquids, and animals. Each noun 
class employs a unique pair of affixes (i.e., suffixes or 
prefixes) to indicate singular or plural. Verbs consist of a 
verb root, which seldom changes, with attached particles 
or auxiliary verbs used to denote tense or mood. (The 
use of the infinitive, for example, indicates the future 
tense in many Niger-Congo languages.) 

Like most African languages, the Niger-Congo group 
has maintained oral traditions. With the significant ex¬ 
ceptions of Swahili (a major Bantu tongue) and Vai—a 
Mande tongue that developed an indigenous script during 
the modern era—the Niger-Congo languages remained 
entirely unwritten until quite recently. Similarities be¬ 
tween the Niger-Congo tongues and members of the fam¬ 
ily of nilo-Saharan languages suggest that these two 
families may share the same ancestor language. 

Further reading: John Bendor-Samuel, ed., The 
Niger-Congo Languages (Lanham, Md.: University Press of 
America, 1989). 


Niger Delta Largest river delta in Africa. Located in 
Nigeria, the delta covers about 150 miles (241 km) of 
coastline and extends over about 14,000 square miles 
(22,531 sq km). The delta lies at an elevation of 500 feet 
(152 m) below sea level. It is made up primarily of man¬ 
grove swamps, which join with freshwater swamps to the 
north. It is through a series of channels in the Niger Delta 
that the Niger River flows into the Gulf of Guinea. 

At the town of Lokoja the Niger merges with its main 
tributary, the benue river. Together, they form a stretch 
of river measuring 2 miles (3 km) in width. At Aboh the 
river separates into a network of channels (known as 
rivers) within the delta. The Nun River is considered the 
Niger River’s most direct link. Among other important 
channels are the Forcados, the Brass, the Sambreiro, and 
the Bonny. Sandbars block almost all the mouths of these 
channels. Because the palm trees that produce oil-bearing 
kernels grow abundantly in the region, the Europeans 
later referred to these channels of the delta as the “Oil 
Rivers.” 
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A boat crosses the Niger River at the present-day town of Mopti in Mali. © Nik Wheeler/Corbis 


Further reading: C. M. Sorgwe, A Textbook of Niger 
Delta History: from Earliest Times to the Present (Oyo 
State, Nigeria: Rescue Publications, 1997); E. J. Alagoa, E 
N. Anozie, and Nwanna Nzewunwa, eds., The Early His¬ 
tory of the Niger Delta (Hamburg: H. Buske, 1988). 

Niger River Main river in West Africa and the third- 
longest river on the continent after the Nile river and 
CONGO river. It flows about 2,600 miles (4,184 km) 
through present-day Republic of Mali, nicer, and Nige¬ 
ria to the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Niger River flows in a northeasterly direction, 
rising in present-day guinea about 150 miles (241.4 km) 
from the Atlantic Ocean. It receives its upper tribu¬ 
taries—the Mafou, the Niandan, the Milo, the Sankarani, 
and the Tinkisso—before entering Mali. Past Bamako, 
Mali’s modern capital, the river drops about 1,000 feet 
(305 m), within 40 miles (65 km), into a valley. The 
rapids of this section have been submerged in the backed- 
up waters of the Sotuba Dam near Sansanding. 

From here the Niger flows about 1,000 miles (1,610 
km) in an east-northeastward direction. At Mopti, it is 


joined by a main tributary, the Bani, then flows into a re¬ 
gion of lakes and creeks known as the inland nicer delta. 
The largest lake in this region is Lake Faguibine, which is 
almost 75 miles (121 km) long, 15 miles (24 km) wide, 
and more than 160 feet (49 m) deep in places. 

The lake region ends at Kaburu, a major port in Tim¬ 
buktu. Here the river runs in an almost eastward direc¬ 
tion. It then narrows at a rocky ridge before moving in a 
southeastward direction and widening to a floodplain 
that flows through Gao. This is the northernmost bend of 
the river, running through the southern edge of the Sa¬ 
hara DESERT. 

From Jebba, in Nigeria, the river flows southeastward 
through a broad, shallow valley. Soon afterward it is 
joined by two important tributaries, the Kaduna River and 
the benue river. Once joined with the Benue, the Niger 
opens to a 2-mile (3.2-km) wide stretch that is occasion¬ 
ally interrupted by small islands and sandbanks. At the 
city of Aboh the Niger breaks off into many branches, 
moving through the Niger Delta into the Gulf of Guinea. 

The river passes through such diverse vegetation as 
grasslands, rain forests, and swamps. Among the wildlife 
living in and along the Niger are hippopotamuses, three 
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different types of crocodiles, herons, and storks. The 
average rainfall along the Niger varies from more than 
160 inches (406 cm) in the nicer delta to less than 10 
inches (25 cm) in Timbuktu. Depending on the region 
the annual flood season occurs at different times of the 
year. In upper Niger the river floods in June. In the mid¬ 
dle Niger flooding first occurs between July and October, 
and is known as the “white flood” because of the light sed¬ 
iment in the water. The “black flood” occurs in December, 
when the water is carrying more sediment from upstream. 

For thousands of years the Niger River has served as 
a key source of irrigation, fish, and transportation for hu¬ 
mans. Between the fourth century bce and the second 
century ce the nok culture, the earliest known people 
of Nigeria, lived on the JOS plateau, the area above where 
the Niger and the Benue join. 

See also: nicer expeditions (Vol. Ill); nicer river 
(Vol. III). 

Nigeria Large West African country, some 356,700 
square miles (923,900 sq km) in size, located on the 
Atlantic Ocean coast. Today Nigeria is bounded by chad, 
Cameroon, Niger, and the Republic of Benin. The domi¬ 
nant ethnic groups in Nigeria are the Fulani-speaking 
Hausa in the north, the yoruba in the southwest, and the 
igbo in the southeast, near the nicer delta. 

The geography of present-day Nigeria varies from the 
tropical rain forests on the coast to forest, savanna, and 
an interior sahel. The area was sparsely populated by 
hunter-gatherers and farming peoples who had domes¬ 
ticated plants and animals by around 2000 bce. From 
about 800 bce to 200 ce the Neolithic nok culture lived 
on the jos plateau, where they left remains that included 
fine terra-cotta sculptures and remnants of an iron-pro¬ 
ducing culture. By the beginning of the second millen¬ 
nium the Nok had virtually disappeared. 

See also: Nigeria (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Nile Delta Marshy, alluvial plain in northern Egypt 
where the Nile river empties into the mediterranean 
sea. In ancient times, the Nile split into at least seven 
smaller channels just north of the city of Cairo. As long 
ago as 4000 bce farmers cultivated the borders of this 
marshland, which contained exceptionally fertile soil. 

By pharaonic times (c. 3000 bce) farming dominated 
the area, and, by the time of the new kingdom (c. 
1570-c. 1070 bce), the cultivated area of the delta ex¬ 
ceeded the area of the entire Nile Valley. During ancient 
times, the arms of the Nile River were named the Pelusiac, 
the Tanitic, the Mendesian, the Phatnitic, the Sebennyic, 
the Bolbitine, and the Canopic. Today, because of heavy 
cultivation and a changing climate in the area, there are 
only two arms, the Damietta and the Rosetta. 


Further reading: Robert O. Collins, The Nile (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 2002). 

Nile River World’s longest river, located in northeast¬ 
ern Africa. Measuring about 4,150 (6,677 km) long, the 
Nile is one of only two rivers in the world that flow from 
south to north from twin sources: the white Nile in 
Uganda and the blue nile in Ethiopia. Described by ge¬ 
ologists as an “exotic stream,” the Nile travels for 2,000 
miles (3,218 km) across the desert to khartoum, where 
the two tributaries meet above the Shabluka Gorge. The 
Nile continues its route through present-day Republic of 
the Sudan, where it is joined by a third tributary, the 
Atbara River. Eventually the Nile empties into the medi¬ 
terranean SEA. 

Over thousands of years the erosion caused by the 
powerful ebb and flow of the Nile created the narrow corri¬ 
dor known as the nile valley. The rise of Nile Valley civi¬ 
lizations such as Nubia (kush) and Egypt was largely 
documented in Egyptian sources and the writings of an¬ 
cient Greek and Roman travelers. From a geographical per¬ 
spective, Egypt’s location between the Eastern and Western 
deserts made it the beneficiary of fertile alluvium carried 
by the river during its journey north. As early as 6000 bce 
Nile Valley inhabitants were cultivating food crops, includ¬ 
ing sorghum, and millet. People planted seeds in the mud 
and dirt left behind when the floodwaters receded. 

Over time the Egyptians experimented with other 
agricultural techniques, and their efforts led to the estab¬ 
lishment of settled farms by 5000 bce. This allowed peo¬ 
ple to supplement their hunting-and-gathering activities 
with the cultivation of other crops such as clover, wheat, 
beans, cotton, corn, and rice. 

The Nile influenced the creation of the world’s earliest 
calendar. The first season of the year was called akhett, 
named for the floodwaters that began to rise and saturate 
the fields for four months at a time. The next season, peret, 
was named for the receding waters. The third and last sea¬ 
son of the year was known as shemou, or the harvest. 


The seasonal cycle of the flooding and receding of 
the Nile River repeated itself for thousands of years 
until the Aswan Dam was completed, in 1970. The 
dam allowed the flooding of the Nile to be con¬ 
trolled, assuring sufficient water for irrigation and 
other purposes in both Egypt and the Sudan. 


Ancient Egyptians noted each year that Sothis, or 
Sirius—the largest star in the constellation Canis Major— 
would rise on the horizon just before Nile’s waters would 
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swell. Therefore, the early study of astronomy was di¬ 
rected, to a great extent, toward predicting the timing and 
the causes of the rising of the Nile in order to prevent the 
disastrous effects of flooding. 

Irrigation and Agriculture along the Nile In ad¬ 
dition to the calendar and astronomy, life along the Nile 
prompted the development of other technologies and sci¬ 
ences. The Egyptians became experts in irrigation, build¬ 
ing dikes, dams, and canals in order to protect and water 
their fields. Before the invention of irrigation, people typ¬ 
ically gathered food as it grew in the wild. By about 5000 
bce, however, effective irrigation techniques were wide¬ 
spread. The river was particularly well suited to this since 
it descends at a gradual pitch of 5 inches per mile (13 
cm/mi). 

King menes, the legendary Egyptian ruler who sup¬ 
posedly unified upper and lower Egypt in about 3000 
bce, was credited with improving Nile irrigation with the 
construction of canals. According to tradition, he asked 
his engineers and laborers to redirect the course of the 
river and build his capitol of Memphis on the land where 
the Nile River had run. By 2000 bce, after more than a 
thousand years of developing basin irrigation, both sides of 
the Nile River featured intricate patterns of basins, dikes, 
levees, canals, and sluices. 

Under this system the fields on the Nile floodplain 
were divided into great basins by earth embankments. 
The largest basin may have covered as much as 50,000 
acres (20,235 ha). A system of high-water canalization car¬ 
ried the water from the Nile at flooding time to the basins 
through a series of dikes, levees, and feeder canals. Feeder 
canals connected the river to the basins, typically filling by 
mid-August, a few weeks before the river crested. After 
about 40 days of filling, the entrance was unblocked, al¬ 
lowing the water to fill the lower basins. The water 
soaked the ground and the rich layer of silt and soil from 
the river settled onto the land. In October, as the Nile 
floodwaters receded, water was drained out of the basins 
into discharge canals, which fed the water back to the 
river. 

Drainage was important to Nile irrigation, and the 
Egyptians were known to have built underground drain¬ 
pipes made of copper by about 2500 bce. The refinement 
of drainage pipes led Egyptians to produce clay pipes that 
were used to drain the lower areas of the Nile valley. 

As a result of irrigating the Nile River, Egyptians 
were able to support a growth in population, which led to 
the development of urban areas and civilization in gen¬ 
eral. Those areas of Africa that had not yet discovered ir¬ 
rigation, and where the climate or land did not lend itself 
to farming, experienced little population growth as peo¬ 
ple continued to hunt and gather for subsistence. 

Other notable aspects concerning the Nile include its 
impact on religious belief. The deity hathor came to rep¬ 
resent the rising waters of the Nile as a symbol of fertility; 


Hapi represented the actual flood or inundation. Equally 
important was the Nile’s role in international trade, link¬ 
ing Egypt and Nubia to the red sea trade and the lands to 
the south and east of the African continent. 

See also: aswan dam (Vols. IV, V); lakes and rivers 
(Vol. I). 

Further reading: Elaggai Erlich and Israel Ger- 
shoni, eds., The Nile: Histories, Cultures, Myths (Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 2000); P. R Howell and 
J. A. Allen, eds., The Nile: A Historical and Technical Re¬ 
view of Water Management and Economic and Legal Issues 
(Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1994); A. 
Jeffrey Spencer, Early Egypt: The Rise of Civilization in the 
Nile Valley (London: British Museum Press, 1993). 

Nile Valley Region where the Egyptian civilization 
began to develop from aproximately 3500 to 3000 bce. 
Because of the annual flooding of the Nile river, the land 
on either side of the river is exceptionally fertile. 
Intensive cultivation of the Nile Valley has sustained the 
population of the Egypt for almost 5,000 years. 

Further reading: Haggai Erlich and Israel Ger- 
shoni, eds., The Nile: Histories, Cultures, Myths (Boulder, 
Colo.: Lynne Rienner Publishers, 2000); Beatrix Midant- 
Reynes, The Prehistory of Egypt from the First Egyptians to 
the First Pharaohs (Malden, Mass.: Blackwell Publishers, 
2000); A. Jeffrey Spencer, Early Egypt: The Rise of Civi¬ 
lization in the Nile Valley (London: British Museum 
Press, 1993) 

Nilo-Saharan languages One of the four major 
African language families. Nilo-Saharan has been spo¬ 
ken in nearly all parts of the continent, from the SAHARA 
desert southward to present-day Democratic Rebublic of 
the CONGO and Tanzania, as well as among some pastoral 
peoples in eastern Africa. The wide dispersal of the speak¬ 
ers of Nilo-Saharan languages has made this family diffi¬ 
cult to study and classify. Linguists have nonetheless 
identified six branches of the Nilo-Saharan family: Song- 
hai, Saharan, Maban, Furian, Roman, and Chari-Nile. 

Like the family of niger-congo languages, most 
Nilo-Saharan tongues traditionally use tones to differenti¬ 
ate meaning. Also like the Niger-Congo family, the Nilo- 
Saharan languages remained largely unwritten oral 
tongues (with the important exception of the Nubian lan¬ 
guage) until modern-day attempts at transcription using 
the Arabic and Roman alphabets and scripts. 

These similarities to the Niger-Congo family of lan¬ 
guages suggest that these two families may share a common 
ancestor language. Yet unlike the Niger-Congo languages, 
some Nilo-Saharan tongues use inflection to indicate the 
case of nouns, some have gender classifications for nouns, 
and many feature conjugation of verbs—characteristics that 
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mark the Nilo-Saharan tongues as unique among African 
language families. 

Further reading: M. Lionel Bender, The Nilo-Saha¬ 
ran Languages (Munich: Lincom Europa, 1996); Christo¬ 
pher Ehret, A Historical-comparative Reconstruction of 
Nilo-Saharan (Cologne, Germany: R. Koppe Verlag, 2001). 

Nilotes A people of the Late iron age who were pas- 
toralists in southern Sudan and who, beginning about 200 
bce, migrated to various areas of eastern Africa. There 
they mixed with the indigenous peoples and formed new 
cultural groups. The languages of the original Nilotes be¬ 
longed to the Nilo-Saharan group, and they organized 
their societies on the basis of kinship. Nomadic pastoral- 
ists, they moved with their herds or flocks. 

See also: nilotes (Vols. II, III). 

Further reading: Audrey Butt, The Nilotes of the 
Sudan and Uganda (London: International African Insti¬ 
tute, 1964). 

Nilotic languages Term used to describe the lan¬ 
guages of the peoples originating along the Nile valley in 
northeastern Africa. Nilotic language speakers were pri¬ 
marily cattle herders inhabiting the grasslands and 
plateaus of the Great Lakes region in central East Africa. 

See also: language families (Vol. I); nilo-saharan 
languages (Vol. I); nilotes (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Bureng G. V. Nyombe, The Sudanic 
and Nilotic Languages (Florida Hills, Fla.: Vivlia, 1998). 

Ninetjer (Nynetjer) (r. c. 2765-2725 bce) Egyptian 
pharaoh and third king of Egypt’s Second Dynasty 

Ninetjer ruled for almost 40 years and established 
Memphis as his capital city. He was renowned for his fes¬ 
tivals and temples. A military expedition during the 
13th year of Ninetjer’s reign is chronicled on the Pa¬ 
lermo STONE. 

Little is known about the kings of the early Second 
Dynasty, but the name of Hetepsekhemwy, the first king 
of the dynasty, means “the two powers are in peace,” 
which may suggest a reunification of Egypt following 
the tumultuous First Dynasty. The Second Dynasty 
kings are believed to be of Lower Egyptian origin, as ev¬ 
idenced by the relocation of the capital to Memphis and 
placement of the royal burial grounds at saqqara, in 

LOWER EGYPT. 

Nkisi (Nkondi and Nkongi) Power, or spirit, fig¬ 
ures used by the Kongo people of what are today western 
Democratic Republic of the CONGO and northern angola. 
Their use is believed to date to ancient times. Generally 


carved from wood, the Nkisi, which were sometimes erro¬ 
neously referred to as a “nail sculpture,” are considered by 
many to be among the most complex ritual objects in 
Africa. Although the creation of the sculptures traditionally 
has been controlled by a ritual authority or priest, the 
work has often been based on specific requests by those 
who came for consultation. Made in the form of humans, 
they were considered spirits from the realm of the dead 
who would carry out specific assignments if the appropri¬ 
ate sacrifices were offered. The spirit could then be 
grounded or controlled when placed within a natural ob¬ 
ject, such as a special bag, gourd, or shell. 

Several types of Nkisi figures have been used in this 
way to represent good or evil. Benevolent types have been 
said to embody ancestral spirits; when the nose or fore¬ 
head of the figure was rubbed, it was comparable to pray¬ 
ing or communicating with the dead. Smaller types of 
Nkisi have been used for healing or for overcoming per¬ 
sonal difficulties; these contained bags of medicine and 
herbal remedies. Menacing figures armed with spears or 
knives have been used to represent opposing or malevo¬ 
lent forces of evil. 

Opinions vary as to the function of these figures. 
There have been some reports that certain Nkisi figures 
have been meant to cause suffering or death, while others 
have reportedly been used to protect property. There are 
also those who believe that the primary function of the 
Nkisi was to destroy those who practiced witchcraft. 

When the Nkisi were created to cause harm, mix¬ 
tures known as bilongo, consisting of grave dirt, blood, 
gunpowder, and other potent magical substances, were 
inserted into open cavities of the wooden figure, usually 
in the abdomen or the back of the head. These mixtures 
were then covered with mirrors, cowrie shells, or clay 
and were activated by inserting metal blades or nails into 
the figure. Some believe that each such blade or nail was 
supposed to represent a specific request being made. It 
was not unusual for a figure to be almost completely cov¬ 
ered by blades or nails, suggesting that numerous re¬ 
quests were being made. 

See also: divination (Vol. I); masks (Vol. I); reli¬ 
gion, TRADITIONAL (Vol. I); SPIRIT POSSESSION (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Mary H. Nooter, Secrecy: African 
Art that Conceals and Reveals (New York: The Museum for 
African Art, 1993); William Bascom, African Art in Cul¬ 
tural Perspective: An Introduction (New York: W. W. Nor¬ 
ton, 1973); Benjamin C. Ray, African Religions: Symbol, 
Ritual and Community, 2nd ed. (Upper Saddle River, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 2000). 

Nok culture Modern name given to the iron age so¬ 
ciety whose sculptures, iron tools, and stone artifacts 
were found near the Nigerian town of Nok. The figures 
are the earliest known sculptures of a highly developed 
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people from sub-Saharan Africa and date from roughly 
900 bce to 200 CE. 

The Nok culture, also called the Nok Figurine cul¬ 
ture, was both highly skilled and technologically ad¬ 
vanced. It is best known for its terra-cotta sculptures of 
humans and animals, which ranged from life-size to 1 
inch (2.5 cm) tall. It also is known for its early use of iron. 
Nok sculptures are remarkable for their craftsmanship and 
intricate design. Heads are often long and tubular, an ex¬ 
aggeration typical of Nok style. It is thought that many of 
the surviving heads may have been part of life-sized sculp¬ 
tures. Faces were created with much care and detail, 
sometimes showing teeth, mustaches, curved brows, full 
lips, open mouths, delicate eyes with representations of 
eyelashes, and scars or tattoos. 

Though the exact function of the sculptures created 
by Nok culture is not known, scholars speculate that the 
elaborate human figures may represent a god or a notable 
deceased person, while the plainer sculptures may indi¬ 
cate a person of lower social status. Some sculptures, in 
which the animal or person is supported by a round base, 
may have been used as decorations for the outside of 
homes, tombs, or shrines. 

Most sculptures were formed from coarse clay, made 
by hand and covered with a mixture of finer clay and 
water called slip. The sculpture was then polished until 
the surface was smooth, giving the finished piece the ap¬ 
pearance of a person with shiny skin. The large heads 
were hollow, with holes in them. Though scholars do not 
know the exact method used for firing these sculptures, 
today’s firings in Nigeria last about two hours, and the 
clay pieces are first covered with grass, leaves, and sticks. 

The first sculpture was found in 1928 in Nok, a town 
in central Nigeria near the confluence of the Niger and 
Benue rivers. Since the style of sculpture had never been 
seen before and nothing was previously known of the 
people who created it, the culture was named after the 
town. Since that time, hundreds of sculptures, tools, and 
other artifacts belonging to the Nok have been discovered 
in the area. The Nok figures are the earliest known exam¬ 
ples of sculpture in Nigeria, but similarities to modern 
yoruba art lead scholars to believe that the Nok tradition 
may have continued throughout the region for thousands 
of years. 

Because of the discovery of iron-tool artifacts at Nok, 
scholars know that the iron age was ushered into West 
Africa at least 800 years earlier than in the northern 
plains. The oldest known iron-smelting works is at¬ 
tributed to the Nok as early as the fourth century bce. 
Scholars do not know if this Iron Age technology was 
brought to this area from outside or if the Nok discovered 
it themselves. It is believed, however, that the Nok, un¬ 
like most other cultures making the transition from the 
neolithic age to the tron Age, did not first use bronze or 
copper, but progressed directly from stone to iron. 


Further reading: J. E Jemkur, Aspects of the Nok 
Culture (Zaria, Nigeria: Ahmadu Bello University Press, 
1992). 

nomads Also called nomadic pastoralists, wandering 
herders have lived in Africa for millennia, residing in the 
desert and semi-desert environments of the Sahara desert 
in northern Africa and, to a lesser extent, the Kalahari 
desert and Karoo Desert regions of southern Africa. Al¬ 
though semi-nomadic and nomadic cultures exist in pre¬ 
sent-day Africa, their way of life was much more common 
in ancient and prehistoric times. Prior to the development 
of towns and cities, nomads had to compete only with 
hunter-gatherers for resources. Today, however, their 
way of life is increasingly threatened on many fronts. 


Spatial mobility has always been the key to the via¬ 
bility of the nomadic lifestyle, but in today's world, 
nomads often face unsympathetic states. This leads 
to their political marginalization and a lack of input 
into policies that affect their livelihood. Africa's re¬ 
cent population growth is also impinging on their 
pasture lands, as farmers push into these areas to 
bring new land under cultivation. Also, drought 
and desertification are taking their toll. In the past, 
nomads in regions such as the horn of Africa 
could survive such natural disasters by finding suffi¬ 
cient pasturage and water for some of their herds. 
Today, however, relief agencies working to alleviate 
famine and hunger in such situations seek to divert 
nomads to a sedentary way of life. Relief workers 
and the states and agencies they serve think in 
terms of modernization, and they thus view the no¬ 
madic way of life as out of place in the modern 
world. As a result of these many factors, nomadism 
is very much on the decline. With this decline 
comes the loss of distinctive and diverse cultures 
that were many centuries in the making. 


Nomads wander, but their life is certainly not with¬ 
out direction. On the contrary, they have great knowledge 
of the land, seasons, climate, and habits of animals, and 
they use this knowledge to direct their movements. 
When agriculture became known, some nomads culti¬ 
vated crops in one area, moving from time to time in 
order to find more fertile areas. 

One of the earliest known nomad societies in Africa 
is that of the Berbers, considered the original people of 
North Africa. Living there since about 3000 bce, the 
Berbers occupied settlements west of Egypt and south of 
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the mediterranean sea. Throughout their history they 
have been known as nomadic desert wanderers. Aided by 
camels, many Berber merchants did indeed travel the 
Saharan trade routes to bring goods from the south to the 
cities of the north. The truth, however, is that most 
Berbers became settled farmers. 

By the beginning of the first millennium, as cities and 
urban areas grew, settlers increasingly came into conflict 
with nomadic peoples. Berber nomads, however, never 
posed much of a serious threat to the settlers, although it 
took Roman governors years to suppress a rebellion that 
took place in an area that is within present-day Algeria, 
in 23 CE. 

When rome took control over most of North Africa, 
it opened up land, leading to the spread of urban life. 
During this time it is thought that as many as 80,000 
people moved into Africa from Rome and its surrounding 
area. Only in such locales as the atlas mountains did 
North African culture remain outside the sphere of influ¬ 
ence of the new settlers. The influx of Roman conquerors 
forced more and more North African nomads to move 
into the Sahara to avoid the fighting and the accompany¬ 
ing turmoil. As a result, competition for resources be¬ 
came fierce and the desert oases increasingly came under 
attack by nomads like the Sanhaja, a Berber group that 
advanced by camel. 

Evidence shows that as more people moved into an 
area, more interdependence was created, more trade oc¬ 
curred, and nomads were forced to become more mobile. 
Continued Roman expansion and urban settlements, 
along with advances in agriculture, irrigation, and tool 
making, led to a decline in the number of North Africans 
leading a nomadic way of life. 

See also: pastoralism (Vols. t, IV); trans-saharan 
TRADE ROUTES (Vol. II); TUAREGS (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Further reading: Anatoly M. Khazanov and Andre 
Wink, eds., Nomads in the Sedentary World (Richmond, 
Va.: Curzon, 2001). 


ently subsisting on a diet based on sorghum and the 
meat from their domesticated cattle and goats. More 
than 100 languages have been attributed to the Nuba 
clans, which include such subgroups as the Anag, Karla, 
Tagali, Tumtum, and Temein. For centuries the Nuba’s 
most significant religious rituals have been performed by 
the Kudjur, or priest, whose responsibilities include mak¬ 
ing rain and contacting departed ancestors. 

Among the many unanswered questions about the 
Nuba is their exact origin. Various burial sites and artifacts 
have led some archaeologists to suggest that the Nuba 
were one of several ethnic groups (collectively known as 
the Nubian x-group) who migrated to meroe some time 
after its decline from power (c. 350 bce). Later, they re¬ 
treated inland, where the Nuba Hills formed a natural bar¬ 
rier that protected them from marauding nomads and Arab 
slave traders. 

See also: aksum (Vol. I, II); nuba (Vol. Ill); zanj 
(Vol. II). 

Further reading: James C. Faris, Southeast Nuba So¬ 
cial Relations (Aachen, Germany: Alano, Edition Herodot, 
1989); International Nuba Coordination Center, The Right 
to be Nuba: The Story of a Sudanese People’s Struggle for Sur¬ 
vival (Lawrenceville, N.J.: Red Sea Press, 2001); George 
Rodger, Village of the Nubas (London: Phaidon, 1999). 

Nubia Ancient region of northeastern Africa located 
along the nile river in what is now southern Egypt and 
the Republic of the Sudan. Nubia is divided into Upper 
and Lower Nubia for geographic and political analysis; 
due to the northward flow of the Nile, Upper Nubia is in 
the south and Lower Nubia is in the north. Before 500 CE 
this region was inhabited by various ethnic groups, and 
at times different sections of the region were ruled by 
large, politically complex kingdoms. 

Major Nubian Civilizations and Kingdoms 


nomarch Title assigned to rulers of small villages that 
became provinces of ancient Egypt. In predynastic Egypt 
(c. 3500 bce) a number of small villages cropped up 
along the banks of the nile river. Their rulers controlled 
and organized the villages’ trade, which was based on 
pottery, alabaster vessels, and glass beads. The most suc¬ 
cessful of these villages developed into larger chiefdoms, 
which, after the Egyptian state became politically orga¬ 
nized, were recognized as provinces called nomes. Their 
rulers were referred to as nomarchs. 


Nuba (Noba) Agricultural ethnic group indigenous 
to present-day southwestern Republic of the Sudan. The 
Nuba have lived in the area since ancient times, appar- 
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1st Egyptian Rule 

Kush Rule (Kerma Period) 

2nd Egyptian Rule 

Kush Rule (Napatan Period) 

Kush Rule (Meroe Period) 
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c. 3800-c. 3100 bce 
c. 2300-c. 1550 bce 
c. 2000-c. 1800 bce 
c. 2000-c. 1550 bce 
c. 1600-c. 1000 bce 
c. 1000-c. 500 bce 
c. 500 bce— c. 300 CE 
c. 300-c. 550 CE 


The earliest Nubian culture was the Nubian a-group 
(c. 3800-c. 3100 bce). Located in Lower Nubia, the A- 
Group people lived primarily by farming near the Nile. In 
the 1960s, remains and artifacts were found in large 
tombs in a cemetery at QUSTUL. These finds demonstrated 
the A-Group’s wealth and provided evidence that they 
were possibly ruled by early Egyptian pharaohs. The A- 
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Group traded copper, incense, gold, and semiprecious 
stones with the north for manufactured goods and agri¬ 
cultural products. The rise of the First Dynasty in Egypt 
(c. 3050 bce) ended the A-Group’s culture. 

There are no archaeological finds from the area for 
the next 500 years, until the emergence of the Nubian c- 
GROUP culture (c. 2300-c. 1550 bce). Lower Nubia was 
known then as wawat. The C-group settled along the 
Nile River from Aswan to the second cataract, and they 
were highly dependent upon cattle. As Egypt began to 
fragment politically, the C-Group migrated to the north. 
Some members rose very high in Egyptian society, play¬ 
ing a pivotal role in the struggles that founded the mid¬ 
dle kingdom around 2040 bce. 

About 2000 bce Egypt conquered Lower Nubia, con¬ 
trolling the region for approximately 800 years. The C- 
group cultures remained culturally distinct under Egyptian 
rule, and in Upper Nubia the kerma culture and the Med- 
jay people of the Eastern Desert remained independent 
from Egyptian rule. (The city of Kerma was known as 
Kush to the Egyptians, and eventually this term became 
synonymous with the kingdom located in Kerma, even as 
the kingdom’s capital moved to different cities.) During 
the Second Intermediate Period (c. 1800 bce), when dis¬ 
unity threatened Egypt, the Kush kingdom took advan¬ 
tage of Egypt’s weakness and claimed power over Lower 
Nubia as well, ruling over the C-Group populations and 
the Egyptian soldiers. Both Upper and Lower Nubia then 
looked to the ruler of the Kush kingdom as their leader, 
and he was represented as a pharaoh. The Nubian culture 
was greatly influenced by the ruling Egyptian in areas 
such as the arts, religion, and language. 

In the 16th century bce Egypt launched military 
strikes against the Kush kingdom, culminating in the de¬ 
struction of Kerma, circa 1550 CE. For several centuries 
after that, most of Nubia was under Egyptian rule. 
During the second period of Egyptian rule in Nubia (c. 
1600-c. 1000 bce), the C-Group people of Lower Nubia 
became increasingly Egyptianized, and their culture even¬ 
tually disappeared. Little is known of Lower Nubia be¬ 
tween 1100 and 750 bce. 

As Egypt’s power waned at the end of the new king¬ 
dom (c. 1070 bce), the Kush kingdom again began to 
gather strength. The capital of the kingdom was moved 
south, from Kerma to Napata. During the Napatan Period 
(c. 1000-c. 500 bce), the Kush kingdom regained con¬ 
trol of Lower Nubia and established control over the out¬ 
lying city of Thebes (waset). Notable kings of the period 
include Kashta (r. c. 806-c. 750 bce) and his son pi- 
ankhy (r. c. 750-c. 716 bce), whose vast rule extended 
into much of Egypt. 

In approximately 500 bce, meroe, in Upper Nubia, 
was founded as the new capital of the Kush kingdom. 
Although Nubia was independent of Egyptian rule, the 
Kush leadership was still pharaonic. Meroe was a wealthy 


city with large industrial complexes and enormous tem¬ 
ples. A distinct Nubian language was used at the time, 
with a written language based upon Egyptian hieroglyph¬ 
ics. There is no known spoken version of this language 
today, and much of what is written in this Meroitic lan¬ 
guage remains unknown. 

After battling the Romans in the north, the Meroites 
reached an agreement in 23 bce, establishing Aswan in 
the north as a new home for their settlers. This event 
launched an age of prosperity for Lower Nubia. The 
wealth of trade created many achievements in art and ar¬ 
chitecture. Meroitic culture continued to dominate the 
region until around 300 CE, when it was subsumed by the 
Blemmyes of the Arabian Desert. 

Around 300 CE the northern kingdom of Nobatia, 
also known as Ballana, was established, with its capital 
near the present-day Egypt-Sudan border. Evidence of 
this post-Meroitic culture, also known as the Nubian x- 
GROUP, was found in archaeological remains in cemeteries 
and villages along the Nile. The remains of the culture 
did not show a dramatic break with the Meroitic tradi¬ 
tions, but the formal differences in the pottery —espe¬ 
cially in its size, shape, and design—show the new 
characteristics of the X-Group culture. Great tombs with 
jewels, crowns, and weapons of the X-Group culture were 
found at Qustul. The iconography of these objects 
showed that the X-Group used pharaonic symbols and 
worshiped ancient gods, just as the Meroites did. The 
Nobatian kingdom ended around 550 CE with the rise of 
Christianity in Egypt and Lower Nubia. 

See also: nubia, Christian (Vol. II). 

Nubian A-Group Farmers and herders who estab¬ 
lished themselves, circa 3800 bce, in the area south of 
Gebel silsila in the lower Nile valley, an area that was 
also known as Ta-Seti (the land of the bow). Many 
modern researchers believe that the politically central¬ 
ized Lower Nubian A-Group was ruled by kings, mak¬ 
ing it the earliest kingdom in the Nile River basin. 
Before unification of upper and lower Egypt, circa 
3050 bce, the Nubian A-Group civilization, which 
lasted from about 3800 bce to 3100 bce, evidently was 
a dominant power in Upper Egypt. Nubian A-Group 
burials and artifacts found upriver from the modern 
site of Aswan resemble those of the Upper Egyptian 
Amratian culture naqadah i. 

While the Nubian A-Group apparently preceded the 
kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt, archaeologists dis¬ 
agree over whether the Nubian culture developed inde¬ 
pendently or as an offshoot of the amratian culture. 
Icons associated with the Nubian A-group’s political elite, 
most notably the symbols of the HORUS-falcon and the 
white crown, were later adopted by the rulers of the 
unified Egyptian state. Cave temples built at Gebel Silsila 
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by Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty ruler horemheb depict his 
disputed claim of military victory over the Nubians. 

Further reading: William Adams, Nubia: Corridor to 
Africa (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1977); 
David O’Connor, Ancient Nubia: Egypt’s Rival in Africa 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1994). 

Nubian C-Group Cattle-raising pastoralists of 
Lower nubia who established a culture that lasted from 
about 2300 to 1550 bce. The C-Group, which apparently 
moved eastward into the Nile valley circa 2300 bce, was, 
like the earlier Nubian a-group, organized into struc¬ 
tured chiefdoms. Throughout their 700-year history they 
remained dependent primarily upon cattle herding, a 
fact that was reflected in their art and pottery as well as 
in their leather clothing. 

During the Egyptian First Intermediate Period 
(c. 2213-c. 2040 bce) the C-Group was basically under 
constant threat from Egypt, which used its military and 
economic might against the smaller culture. Despite fre¬ 
quent conquests by the Egyptians, however, the C-Group 
successfully maintained its own traditions well into Egypt’s 
middle kingdom (c. 2040-c. 1840 bce). As the Middle 
Kingdom came to an end and Egyptian power in the area 
waned, however, the C-Group fell victim to another in¬ 
vader, this time from the Nubian culture based at kerma. 
In time the C-Group was absorbed into the kingdom of 
Kush and Egypt, and C-Group people began adopting 
Egyptian customs on a major scale. Eventually C-Group 
culture assimilated into that of the Egyptians. 

Further reading: David O’Connor, Ancient Nubia: 
Egypt’s Rival in Africa (Philadelphia: University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Press, 1994). 

Nubian X-Group Beliefs, art, religious institutions, 
and behavior of the people who coexisted in ancient Bal- 
lana, a northern province of nubia. Although Byzantine 
texts referred to the inhabitants of Ballana as Nobatians, 
modern archaeologists generally use the term X-Group to 
describe them. This term suggests just how little firm in¬ 
formation—either archaeological or historical—exists 
about the people who shared Ballana culture from ap¬ 
proximately 300 to 550 CE. 

The ancestors of the people of Ballana apparently were 
nomads pastoralists who migrated to lower Nubia from 
lands west of the Nile river. Although this migration may 
have taken place as early as the third century, Ballana’s royal 
tombs suggest that the Ballana kingdom was established 
sometime after the fall of meroe, in the fourth century. 

The way of life of the X-Group remains almost as 
mysterious as their origins. In part this is due to the in¬ 
conclusiveness of archaeological findings at the site of Bal¬ 
lana itself. It is also because of the absence of historical 


records for the period following the destruction of nearby 
Meroe. Excavations of Ballana, however, do show that its 
culture combined elements from Byzantine, Meroitic, and 
Sabean societies. 

According to some sources, after 250 CE Ballana buri¬ 
als offer the most obvious signs of this mixed culture. The 
kings of the region had long been associated with a tradi¬ 
tion of burial in pyramids, much like Egyptian monarchs. 
During the Ballana period, however, ruling kings were 
buried in tumulus mounds. These mounds of earth were 
large enough to include the king and his various wives, 
servants, horses, camels, and household effects—all of 
which were deemed necessary for the king’s journey to the 
beyond. 

The inhabitants of Ballana gradually adopted Chris¬ 
tianity between the sixth and 13th centuries. Religious 
institutions unearthed in the region, however, confirm 
that the people infused their Christian faith with images 
and practices of their Nubian past. 

See also: aksum (Vols. I, II); byzantine Africa (Vol. I); 
GOATS (Vol. I); JEWELRY (Vol. I); KUSH (Vol. I). 

Further reading: William Y. Adams, Meinarti I: The 
Late Meroitic, Ballana and Transitional Occupation (Ox¬ 
ford, U.K.: Archaeopress, 2000). 

Nuer Seminomadic group that has lived for thousands 
of years in areas of present-day Republic of the Sudan 
and Ethiopia. According to their own oral tradition, the 
Nuer originally made their home in Koat-Liece, a village 
west of Bahr al-Jebel. There, a sacred tamarind tree, its 
branches laden with offerings of bracelets and tobacco, 
was a living altar to the Nuer’s supreme being, Kwoth 
Nhial. The Nuer traditionally have had no kings or 
chiefs. Instead, prophets and religious leaders were the 
most powerful and influential members of the Nuer com¬ 
munities, which usually consisted of several extended 
families or clans. These religious leaders frequently have 
been members of the Spear Master clans, a group that has 
long been deeply rooted in Nuer culture. 

Considered sacred by the Nuer, cattle have played a 
number of roles in the lives and beliefs of these people. 
Ritual sacrifice of a cow, for example, has been an impor¬ 
tant part of Nuer rites of passage, including the birth of 
a child, the onset of puberty, marriage, and funerals. Cat¬ 
tle also have been considered a symbol of manhood, and, 
upon reaching the age of 16, Nuer boys have traditionally 
been given an “ox name” as part of their initiation cere¬ 
monies. Beyond this, however, cows have been important 
to the Nuer for their survival, especially for milk, which 
traditionally has made up a large part of the Nuer diet. 
Although cattle hides, bones, and internal organs have 
been used in the construction of beds, tools, weapons, 
and even musical instruments, there is some question 
about whether or not the Nuer consumed the meat. 
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See also: nuer (Vol. II); pastoralism (Vol. I); poly¬ 
theism (Vol. I). 

numeration systems Methods of numerical calcula¬ 
tion. Traditional systems differed from group to group, 
expanding and evolving as mathematical needs changed. 
Although it is impossible to date the development of nu¬ 
meration systems, descriptions of finger counting, be¬ 
lieved to be the earliest forms of reckoning, are found in 
the Egyptian book of the dead. A reverence for the abil¬ 
ity to calculate is described. 

The most common numbering system is to express a 
greater number in terms of the sum of two smaller num¬ 
bers. In the system that the Mawha language of Mozam¬ 
bique uses, for instance, the word for six means “five plus 
one,” the word for seven means “five plus two,” the word 
for twenty means “two tens,” and the word for thirty 
means “three tens.” Some languages use a base-10 sys¬ 
tem; some use base-5; other languages, such as yoruba, 
use 20 as a base for counting. 

The Yoruba system perhaps originated from using the 
combined digits of hands and feet to count off. Numbers 
are more precisely defined by subtraction and, to a lesser 
extent, addition. For example, the word for forty means 
“two twenties,” and the word for seventy means “four 
twenties minus ten.” Sometimes smaller numbers from 
one to five are employed in the enumeration. 

The subtractive system is thought to have developed 
from counting cowrie shells, an early Yoruba currency. 
Large bags of shells would be swiftly grouped by a 
counter into lots of 20, and these groups would then be 
reckoned into whatever amount was needed by subtract¬ 
ing shells from the nearest multiple of 10. As the econ¬ 
omy and numbers developed, the system expanded to 
accommodate larger sums, with multiples of 200 forming 
the base. The Yoruba concept of infinity is illustrated by 
the image of countless swarming locusts. 

Yoruba children still learn their numeration system 
in the traditional way, with their parents at marketplaces 
and through the use of mathematical games. The Yoruba 
language has adapted to the use of larger numbers. 

The Bambara of present-day mali and guinea have a 
10-20 system that exemplifies the everyday origin of 
many traditional counting systems. The word for twenty 
means “one person” because one person has 20 digits in 
all; the word for forty means “mat” because, as it is ex¬ 
plained, a husband and wife sleeping on a mat together 
have 20 fingers and 20 toes, 40 digits in all. 

Gesture systems of counting are used by some peo¬ 
ples. The Yao people of Malawi and Mozambique point to 
the first four fingers of their left hand to count from one to 
four and then make a fist to indicate five; to make 10, the 
fingers of both hands are raised and the hands are joined. 
In other gesture systems, a tap on the chin means ten. 


The most elementary system of written notation is 
the tally mark. Use of this kind of notation, as shown on 
the ishango bone, dates as far back as 8500 bce. 

The Fulani people of West Africa measure their wealth 
in terms of the number of cattle or other animals they 
own. They place sticks in patterns in front of their houses 
to display their wealth to neighbors. Sticks placed in the 
shape of a V mean “100” cattle. Sticks crossed in the 
shape of an X mean “50.” Placed flat, the sticks each 
stand for ten; placed upright, the sticks stand for ones. 
Thus, the owner of a house with sticks in the pattern 

WX-HI in front of the house is telling neighbors that 

he or she possesses 273 cattle. 

Numidia Area in present-day Algeria that was part of 
the empire of Carthage before the punic wars. During 
the second Punic War (218-201 bce), the East Numidian 
king massinissa allied himself with rome; following the 
Roman victory over Carthage in 210 bce, Massinissa was 
rewarded with the throne of a united Numidia. 

For almost 150 years Numidians maintained their in¬ 
dependence. King Massinissa’s grandson, King jugurtha, 
however, engaged in several conflicts with Rome, the 
last of which led to his downfall in 105 bce. Later, dur¬ 
ing the Roman civil wars of the first century bce, Nu- 
midia’s King juba i sided with Pompey against Gaius 
Julius caesar (c. 100-44 bce), a decision that, follow¬ 
ing Caesar’s victory, cost Numidia its independence. Nu¬ 
midia continued, however, as a subject kingdom and, 
under King Juba II, even enjoyed a period of revival that 
lasted until the invasion of the vandals during the fifth 
century CE. 

Nuri Ancient Kushite city on the Nile river at the fourth 
cataract. Nuri is the site of the royal burial grounds of 
Egypt’s Twenty-fifth Dynasty, also known as the Napata 
dynasty (c. 780-c. 644 bce). The Napata kings battled 
with Egypt over control of the Nile delta. Their culture 
was a unique fusion of African and Egyptian influences. 

More than 20 generations of kings are buried in 
Nuri. The Napata tombs at Nuri feature stepped pyramids 
made of stone. Built against the eastern face of these 
pyramids were small chapels where priests could make 
offerings to the dead. Napata pyramids were much 
smaller than those built in Egypt. The pyramid of King 
Taharqa is the largest, measuring 90 feet (27 m) along the 
base. In contrast, the great pyramid at giza measured 
750 feet (229 m). Napata pyramids were also steeper than 
their Egyptian counterparts. Each pyramid usually had 
two or three small rooms underneath it. The king’s body 
was placed in the room directly below the pyramid. Like 
Egypt’s pharaohs, these kings were mummified, and their 
bodies were placed in wooden or stone coffins. Napata 
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queens also had pyramid tombs, though they were 
smaller and less elaborate than those of the kings. 

Although they have been looted by thieves, the 
tombs at Nuri shed light on the culture and history of the 


Napatan period. Many of the goods and inscriptions 
found at the tombs attest to the strong influence Egypt 
had on the culture. 



oasis Depression in the desert featuring springs, wells, 
and trees. The word oasis is derived from an ancient 
Egyptian word, wah, which means “a fertile place in the 
desert.” Oases vary in size; small ones can support a few 
families, and larger ones can support whole villages. 
Scattered across the vast, dry landscape of the Sahara 
desert, which receives annual rainfall of less than 8 
inches, there are about 90 large oases in which people 
live in villages and grow crops. Most of these oases sup¬ 
port populations of fewer than 2,000 people. Crops com¬ 
monly grown in oases include figs, peaches, dates, barley, 
and wheat. The most significant oases in the Sahara are 
found in the Western Desert and include Fayyum, 
Kharga, Dakhla, Paris, Farafrah, Bahereya, Siwa and the 

QATTARA DEPRESSION. 

Obatala In traditional yoruba religion, the creator of the 
human body. Obatala, also known as the “owner of all 
heads,” is among the most important Yoruba deities. 
According to lore, Obatala created the human body, and 
his father, the supreme being olorun, breathed life into it. 
Obatala represents purity, coolness, clarity of thought, and 
wisdom. He is depicted as an old man wearing white robes, 
and his priests and priestesses always dress in white. He is 
associated with white substances, including platinum, sil¬ 
ver, white flowers, white meats, coconut, milk, rice, and 
cotton. Obatala is also the patron god of handicapped peo¬ 
ple, since according to tradition, he created them while 
under the influence of palm wine. Among the northern 
Yoruba, he is known as the god of the north. 

See also: orisha (Vol. I); religion, traditional 
(Vol. I). 


Ogun (Ogoun) In traditional yoruba religion, the god 
of iron and of war. Ogun is one of the earliest of Yoruba 
divinities. Two traditions exist regarding his origins. In 
one, he is a deified ancestor, a heroic individual who 
made important contributions to the people. In the other, 
more prevalent tradition, he is a primordial being who, 
when the gods first came to earth in the dawn of days, 
cut a path for the other gods through an impassible 
thicket by using his sharp iron machete. Thus, Ogun is 
associated with clearing away barriers, protecting against 
accidents, and opening a path for health and prosperity. 
He is the tutelary, or guardian, divinity of hunters, black¬ 
smiths, goldsmiths, and butchers. 

In still other traditions Ogun reigned over a territory 
in Yorubaland. In one such telling (perhaps a myth for 
the origin of iron), Ogun is the first king of the town of 
Ire. On coming home from a battle, he discovers that 
empty kegs of palm wine, instead of being turned upside 
down as they should have been, were left standing up¬ 
right. Ogun becomes enraged and slaughters many of his 
subjects until, realizing what he has done, he repents, 
dramatically drives his sword into the ground, and sits on 
it until both he and his sword sink slowly deep into the 
earth, promising to return when they are needed. 

In modern times Ogun has become the divinity of 
truck drivers, mechanics, and others who work in or 
with iron and steel. In law courts, traditional believers 
swear on Ogun instead of the Bible or the Quran and 
kiss a piece of iron that represents him. Swearing 
falsely breaks a covenant with Ogun and can suppos¬ 
edly lead to ghastly accidents. 

See also: Christianity (Vols. I, II); egungun (Vol. 
I); numuw (Vol. II); religion, traditional (Vol. 1). 
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okapis Cud-chewing, hoofed mammals belonging to 
the same animal family as giraffes. Unknown to science 
until the early 20th century, the okapi, because of its 
stripes, was at one time thought by Europeans to be a 
kind of zebra. 

Because the okapi seemed to be a combination of 
several creatures, the ancient Egyptians associated the 
creature with the god seth, the troublesome deity who 
killed his brother, osiris. Often depicted with a dog’s 
body, a forked tail, and a long, pointy nose, images of 
Seth incorporated elements of several creatures. As a re¬ 
sult, the okapi often was considered a kind of inspiration 
for the deity, as were similar creatures such as the aard- 
vark and long-nosed mouse. 

Okavango River Major river, with its source in the Bie 
Plateau of angola, where it is known as the Cubango 
River. The Okavango flows eastward and forms the pre¬ 
sent border between Angola and Namibia. It then turns 
toward the southeast and runs across the Caprivi Strip 
before flowing into Botswana. As it enters Botswana the 
Okavango River drops through a series of rapids known 
as Popa Falls. Unlike many rivers that empty into the 
ocean, the Okavango disappears into the sands of the 
Kalahari desert, forming the Okavango Swamp and the 
Okavango Delta. The Okavango Delta consists of a maze 
of meandering channels, often choked with dense masses 
of papyrus and other aquatic plants. Following flooding, 
the excess water drains into Thamalakane River. The 
Okavango River seasonally fills Lake Ngami in Botswana 
via the Okavango Delta. 

Old Kingdom Period in ancient Egyptian history last¬ 
ing from approximately 2705 to 2213 bce. Following the 
initial unification of upper egypt and lower egypt, the 
nation was ruled, for a period of almost 400 years, by two 
royal dynasties. This period is known as the Early 
Dynastic Period and preceded the Old Kingdom. Early 
Egyptians not only developed their life-sustaining irriga¬ 
tion system but also constructed the first of their impres¬ 
sive architectural wonders, the pyramids. 


The first pyramid ever built is thought to be the step 
pyramid at saqqara. Not long after this the great 
pyramids of khufu and Khafre were constructed at 
Giza. The organization necessary to perform these 
feats not only testified to the sophisticated level of 
Egyptian society but also helped create a social fab¬ 
ric that endured for several millennia. 


By the beginning of the Old Kingdom, the Egyptian 
government had been centralized enough to take effec¬ 
tive control of both public life and public works. The 
resulting burst of pyramid and monument building for¬ 
ever changed the social and physical landscape of the 
country. 

The six dynasties of the Old Kingdom ruled rela¬ 
tively successfully for 500 years. Then, however, unrest 
and conflict among the ruling elite of priests and public 
officials led to a decline in royal power. By the end of the 
Eighth Dynasty, about 2213 bce, egypt fell into the hands 
of several dynasties of weak, ineffectual rulers. As a re¬ 
sult, the kingdom suffered a decline from which it did 
not emerge until the dawn of the middle kingdom, more 
than 200 years later. 

Further reading: Michael Rice, Egypt's Making: The 
Origins of Ancient Egypt, 5000-2000 BC (New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2003). 

Oldowan tools One of the oldest known sets of stone 
tools used in the Early stone age, or Paleolithic period 
(c. 2.5 million years ago). Oldowan tools, named for 
their discovery at olduvai gorge, in Kenya, were used 
by inhabitants of the region at least 1.75 million to 2 
million years ago. Sometimes described as Oldowan 
Technology, the tools represent an improvement over the 
earliest digging sticks and simple stones that gave the 
Stone Age its name. 

The series of stones with flaked, or sharpened, edges 
made at Olduvai were used for cutting, scraping, and 
chopping food. Scientists have determined that to create 
a flaked tool, our human ancestors had to strike one 
stone against another repeatedly. Gradually pieces were 
chipped away until a sharpened edge was formed. About 
1.5 million years ago, a more advanced set of instru¬ 
ments, called the acheulean toolkit, came into use. 

Olduvai Gorge Area in the Great rift valley that 
has been the source of many important discoveries in 
paleo-archaeology; located near Lake Eyasi in present- 
day TANZANIA. 

See also: human origins (Vol. I); leakeys, the (Vol.I); 

OLDOWAN TOOLS (Vol. 1). 

Olorun (Olodumare, Oludumare) Creator deity 
in traditional yoruba religion. According to traditional 
belief Olorun is present in all of creation as the intrinsic 
energy that brought about its being. In this view, the tree, 
the rock, and other aspects of nature are manifestations 
of Olorun’s essence, and it is this essence that believers 
revere and worship, not their visible forms. Accordingly, 
Yoruba see the Creator in all things and see themselves as 
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part of creation, thus strengthening the connection be¬ 
tween themselves and the world in which they live. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. I). 

Oludumare See olorun. 

oracle Generally considered an oral response from a di¬ 
vine god accomplished through the use of human medi¬ 
ums. From ancient times oracles have served various 
populations in Africa, providing dire predictions, meting 
out appropriate justice, and offering solutions and guid¬ 
ance. These various oracles were believed to have been 
the embodiment of living gods, and they spoke at spe¬ 
cially appointed sites or times through chosen mediums. 
Oracular predictions also occurred in dreams and as vi¬ 
sions, or took place when individuals were in the throes 
of spirit possession. In this way oracles represented a 
critical aspect of religion in Africa and were honored 
with traditional rites, customs, and the observance of 


taboos. In ancient Egypt and Nubia, the primary oracle 
shared by both regions was amun, who was believed to 
reside in the holy mountain of gebel barkal. Similarly, 
in what is now Nigeria, the Arochukwu oracle repre¬ 
sented an important divinity for the igbo people. 

Although the traditions and rites of each region var¬ 
ied, the men and women serving as oracles usually re¬ 
ceived many years of training. In a number of societies, 
priests or priestesses served as the primary mediums and 
offered responses in everything from parables and riddles 
to symbolic figures. Many of the men and women who 
spoke on behalf of the gods also acted in the capacity of 
divine kings. 

Others, such as the priests and priestesses of Ghana, 
who were known as Okomfo, were community-based. 
Relying on the oracle for guidance, they were able to cure 
illnesses and to provide tangible, communal solutions to 
social problems. The Okomfo worked with attendants 
trained to interpret their words and remedies. In other 
communities, oracles were recognized as village elders, 
healers, or doctors. 



Fossils 2 million years old have been dug from the walls of 25-mile-long (40 km) long Olduvai Gorge in the Great Rift Valley. © Brian 
Vikander/Corbis 
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The oral traditions of the Chwezi, from the region 
of Lake victoria, relate stories of oracles in place prior to 
the advent of early kingdoms in the 15th century. The 
long-standing practice of Chwezi spirits reputedly was to 
enter the body of several women at a time. Members of 
the family then consulted these spirits about specific 
matters. In the past these mediums traveled widely 
through Chwezi territory, stopping at specific regional 
shrines. Others worked directly with the king. 

One of the most notable aspects of oracular deities 
was their choice of who would receive the gift of medi- 
umship. In the society of the Lugbara, of present-day 
Uganda, it was believed that a deity would choose a 
young girl to serve as a divine representative on earth. 
Once identified, the girl was left in the woods, where cer¬ 
tain divine revelations or visions were revealed. After re¬ 
turning to her village she presided over a specially built 
shrine. 

It appears that many societies commonly retained 
women as oracles, although the reasons are not com¬ 
pletely clear. These women were often responsible for the 
upkeep of the religious site, which often meant perform¬ 
ing purification rites, maintaining appropriate materials, 
and other sacred duties. 

See also: arochukwu oracle (Vols. II, III); divina¬ 
tion (Vol. 1); nkisi (Vol. I); rain maker (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: John R. Hinnells, ed., The Penguin 
Dictionary of Religions (New York: Penguin Books, 1995); 
John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, U.K.: Heinemann Education Publishers, 1999). 

oral traditions The social values, guidelines, and his¬ 
tory that form the spoken record of societies. From an¬ 
cient times, oral traditions have enabled African societies 
to remain connected with their past as part of an endless 
cycle of regeneration. Belief in this cycle of regeneration 
(and the sense of community that it fosters) has shaped 
oral traditions into a relative chronology rather than a 
timetable of absolute dates. 

In some African cultures, conveying knowledge about 
the past in spoken form was considered a sacred responsi¬ 
bility. Accordingly, there was an associated belief in the di¬ 
vinity of the spoken word. Among the Fulani, for exam¬ 
ple, it was believed that the spoken word, or haala, had 
the power to activate all things. Similarly, the Dogon tell 
of how the seventh of eight ancestral spirits became the 
architect of world order by weaving a cloth that conveyed 
the power of the word, known as soy, to humans. These 
examples underscore why oral tradition should be under¬ 
stood as encompassing a wide body of songs, folklore, 
myths, and proverbial wisdom, yet transcending each 
specific form. 

One reason why oral traditions transcend each spe¬ 
cific form is that traditions have the ability to make the 


distant past a present, living reality. Africanists and histori¬ 
ans in general have remarked that oral traditions in African 
societies appear to embody three distinct forms. The first 
form of oral tradition has been linked to the creation myth. 
Many societies created these early traditions by using 
mnemonic devices to retain their founding histories, reli¬ 
gious ideals, and other vital information. Mnemonic de¬ 
vices often contained formulaic words that, when 
combined in certain ways or repeated as an incantation, 
were known to bring about solutions or resolve hard¬ 
ships. This interplay of historical events and religious be¬ 
liefs has led many historians to reduce to the level of 
myth the oral traditions associated with the ancient pe¬ 
riod, to question their historic validity, and to criticize 
their limited reality and “coded messages.” 

The second form of oral history is said to reflect the 
societal development and interaction of early city-state 
formation. These were the oral traditions that were not 
shared with outsiders. Early city-states had powerful po¬ 
litical systems with accomplishments that its rulers 
sought to preserve through an organized system of oral 
history. The griot, or court historian, often served this 
purpose as a “talking mouth.” These oral traditions, often 
set to music, incorporated the genealogy of early founders, 
the lives and exploits of kings, and the formation of dy¬ 
nasties. In societies where a high value was placed on 
such traditions, those entrusted with the position retained 
their knowledge by chanting or by undergoing a long pe¬ 
riod of memorization. 

Oral traditions of this type are generally considered 
most reliable. Described by some historians as a fixed 
text, they cover up to eight centuries or more of a peo¬ 
ple’s history. In this way, the epic deeds of kings such as 
Sundiata (r. c. 1230 Ce) of ancient Mali were maintained 
and embellished, while keeping many historical details 
intact. The Kuba peoples of southeastern Democratic 
Republic of the CONGO can relate historical data that 
dates back more than 15 centuries. 

The third form of oral tradition is based on the mem¬ 
ory of the oldest living members of a population. These 
oral traditions, described as free texts, are not the respon¬ 
sibility of any single individual. In many instances, a 
council of elders might serve the purpose of transmitting 
oral traditions; this is an important way of maintaining 
many of Africa’s oldest institutions, such as age sets, se¬ 
cret societies, and initiation rites. Within this time 
reference, oral traditions also aided in settling property 
disputes and agricultural concerns and were significant in 
religious ritual, incantations, and prayers. Such traditions 
have also influenced the social aspects of courtship, mar¬ 
riage, and family life. 

Because free texts often embody the personality of 
the teller, controversy continues as to their reliability or 
selective memory. These views have been challenged by 
African scholars who argue that the purpose of all history 
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is to select that which is most courageous, productive, 
or artistic about a particular society. They also maintain 
that written history has often been based on “firsthand 
accounts” supplied by the oral traditions of informants. 
While there are disadvantages in dealing with oral his¬ 
tory—such as the oversimplification of ideas, the years 
it takes for outsiders to understand them, and concerns 
about the errors of informants—oral traditions repre¬ 
sent an important source of historical information and 
cultural insights from a unique African perspective. 
These traditions have played a crucial role in leading ar¬ 
chaeologists to ancient sites in East Africa and have 
been used to explain ruins in other regions. Although 
many historians have begun to see how well oral tradi¬ 
tions work with written records and archaeological pro¬ 
jects, holders of the oral tradition and their “living 
memories” are quickly vanishing from the cultural land¬ 
scape of Africa. 

See also: mali empire (Vol. II); sundiata (Vol. II). 

Further reading: Jan Vansina, Oral Tradition as 
History (Madison, Wise.: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1985). 

Orange River River in southwest Africa near the Cape 
of Good Hope. From an early date the Orange River aided 
in the migration and settlement patterns of the khoikhoi, 
the San, and other peoples. The lush landscape and 
wildlife along its banks offered a variety of food resources 
for hunter-gatherers, pastoralists, and farmers alike. 
The river and nearby pastures also supported livestock 
such as goats, sheep, and cattle, which were present in 
the region by about the second or third century bce. 
However, it is not completely certain how they arrived 
there. Sometime later, pastoralist clans settled into com¬ 
munity clusters around the springs and tributaries of the 
river. Later these communities were formed into the na¬ 
tion-states that eventually played major roles in the his¬ 
tory of SOUTH AFRICA. 

See also: orange river (Vol. III). 

orisha In traditional yoruba religion, forces in nature 
that act on behalf of humans. Believers in traditional 
Yoruba religion use divination, prayer, dance, ritual, 
and sacrifice to ask the orisha to intervene in human af¬ 
fairs and correct or heal a bad situation. The orisha are 
part of nature, too, but they exist at a higher plane, closer 
to olorun, the Creator. They represent the ability of hu¬ 
mans, through their powers of reflection, to enter into a 
consciousness of the divine. Worship of the orisha, it is 
said, leads to balance and harmony. Each of the some 400 
orisha has its own cult and priesthood. 

See also: eshu (Vol. I); ogun (Vol. I); religion, 

TRADITIONAL (Vol. I); SPIRIT POSSESSION (Vol. I). 


Orisha Oko yoruba deity associated with agricul¬ 
ture and general fertility; his emblem is an iron rod. The 
Yoruba, who have probably inhabited the savannas west 
of lower nicer since the fourth millennium bce, are 
largely dependent upon agriculture for their survival, 
and, not surprisingly, Orisha Oko is one of their primary 
deities, honored by many temples and served by numer¬ 
ous priests. The most important festival in honor of 
Orisha Oko is celebrated at the time of the yam harvest. 
Beyond a general sharing in the harvest, in which virtu¬ 
ally everyone eats yams, there is a general sense of free¬ 
dom and license. In ancient times, it is believed, this 
even included a degree of sexual license that allowed 
men unrestricted access to women from certain groups 
or classes. 

See also: eshu (Vol. I); ogun (Vol. I); religion, 

TRADITIONAL (Vol. I); SPIRIT POSSESSION (Vol. I). 

Oromo (Galla) Cushitic people of Ethiopia, for¬ 
merly called the Galla (a term now considered pejora¬ 
tive). Studies of ancient languages show that the 
Oromo were one of several groups present in Ethiopia 
at least 7,000 years ago. Beyond that, the Oromo trace 
their origins to the dry savanna northeast of Lake 
turkana and to the southern highlands near the 
Shabeele and Juba rivers. For thousands of years, clan 
systems have been based on patrilineal descent, a sys¬ 
tem that helped maintain their ancient tradition of pas- 
toralism. In Oromo society all male children of the 
same generation form an indissoluble group that moves 
through all the age sets together. The Oromo also used 
this system, sometimes called the gada system, to ad¬ 
dress political, social, and economic issues within their 
society. Except for subgroups such as the boran 
oromo, their way of life continued relatively uninter¬ 
rupted until the Islamic-Ethiopian wars of the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

See also: oromo (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Osanyin yoruba deity presumed to be the younger 
brother of ifa, the god of divination. Osanyin is generally 
seen as being in control of the principles that govern 
Yoruba medicine. For the Yoruba, medicine invariably in¬ 
volves an understanding not just of the human body but 
also of the patient’s emotional and spiritual nature. For this 
reason, Yoruba healing traditionally is seen not simply as a 
matter of medical practice but also as a matter of religion, 
involving the visible and invisible worlds. This results in a 
complex system governing everything from how certain 
herbs or other materials are gathered to how and when they 
are applied. Even the movements, gestures, and sounds of 
the healer are prescribed. It is this entire system that is seen 
as being controlled by the deity Osanyin. 
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According to an ancient and well-known Yoruba 
myth, as soon as Ifa entered the world, he wanted 
to have a slave to work for him. He sent the slave to 
work cutting grass. As the slave started to work, he 
noticed he was about to cut the grass that was used 
to cure fever, so he adamantly refused to destroy 
the useful grass. 

Moving on to another kind of grass, the slave 
started to cut. But, as before, he noticed that he was 
about to destroy a useful grass. This one he recog¬ 
nized as the grass that was used to cure headaches, 
and again he refused to cut it. This continued with 
the next kind of grass as well, which turned out to 
be a cure for stomachaches. 

Astonished at how much the slave knew, Ifa asked 
the slave, who turned out to be Osanyin, to teach 
him everything he knew about the uses of plants, 
herbs, and other materials. 


See also: religion, traditional (Vol. I). 

Osiris One of the major deities of the state religion of 
egypt; the principal god of the dead and lord of the un¬ 
derworld. The cult of Osiris first began during the old 
kingdom, at which time Osiris became fused with the fu¬ 
nerary god Khentimentiu, “Foremost of the Westerners,” 
and became associated with the rebirth of the earth after 
the flooding of the Nile river. The myth of Osiris relates 
that Osiris’s parents were the earth god Geb and the sky 
goddess Nut. His brother was the god seth, and his sister, 
the goddess ISIS. Osiris married his sister, and eventually 
they produced a son, the god horus. 

According to the story Seth became so jealous of his 
brother that he drowned Osiris in the Nile. Isis retrieved 
the body of her dead husband, but the evil Seth inter¬ 
vened. Dismembering his brother’s corpse, Seth scattered 
the pieces throughout Egypt. However, the resourceful 
widow managed to collect her husband’s remains and 
put them back together again. Using her magical powers, 


Isis resurrected him and eventually became pregnant 
with Horus. Later, Horus went on to avenge his father’s 
murder, defeating Seth in battle and establishing himself 
as an earthly ruler much like the pharaohs. 

According to Egyptian belief Osiris began to rule the 
underworld once he was resurrected. Together with a tri¬ 
bunal of 42 other deities, he sat in absolute judgment 
over the souls of the departed. By the time of the middle 
kingdom, Osiris was firmly established as the most im¬ 
portant deity associated with the cult of the dead. The 
cult was centered at abydos, where, according to com¬ 
mon belief, Osiris’s head was buried. 

Osiris’s prominence was a constant throughout the 
history of Egyptian religion. In fact, his position as 
“weigher of souls” and judge of all mortal beings lasted 
well beyond the rule of the pharaohs and traveled beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt. 

Further Reading: Robert A. Armour, Gods and Myths 
of Ancient Egypt (Cairo, Egypt: American University in 
Cairo Press, 2001). 

ostriches Large, long-legged, flightless birds. Male os¬ 
triches, which can measure 8 feet (2.4 m) in height and 
weigh more than 300 pounds (111.9 kg), are the largest 
living birds in the world. The ostrich’s powerful thighs 
have no feathers but instead help it to run up to speeds of 
40 miles (64.4 km) per hour. 

In prehistoric times ostrich eggs were used by an¬ 
cient people for ornamentation. The SAN and Nubian 
peoples, for example, would engrave patterns and pic¬ 
tures of animals on these eggs. The ancient Egyptians 
made beads out of ostrich shells. 


The San people of southern Africa were fascinated 
by the odd, flightless behavior of ostriches. Accord¬ 
ing to one of their legends, the ostrich once held 
fire beneath its wings. Humans, however, tricked 
the ostrich and stole the fire. Afterward, the ostrich 
no longer flew and kept what little fire it still had 
tucked underneath its wings. 




Palermo Stone Stone fragment from the Fifth Dynasty 
(c. 2465-2350 bce) of ancient Egypt that is inscribed 
with hieroglyphic symbols. It is a valuable source of in¬ 
formation about Egypt’s history during the first five dy¬ 
nasties (c. 3050-2350 bce). 

The Palermo Stone is made of black basalt and was 
once part of a larger stone that probably stood in an an¬ 
cient Egyptian temple. The stone is inscribed on both 
sides with hieroglyphics, which are arranged in horizon¬ 
tal rows. At the top of the stone is a list of predynastic 
rulers followed by time lines for different kings that list 
the memorable events of that king’s reign by year. It in¬ 
cludes, for example, information about the extent of the 
flooding of the Nile river under various rulers. 

The Palermo Stone is a fragment of a larger original 
tablet that is thought to have measured approximately 7 
feet (2.1 m) in length, 2 feet (0.61 m) in height and 2.5 
inches (6.3 cm) in thickness. This larger tablet was proba¬ 
bly a detailed chronicle of all of Egyptian kings from the 
First to the Fifth Dynasty. The last king mentioned on the 
Palermo Stone is Neferirkare, the third of nine kings of 
the Fifth Dynasty. Other, smaller fragments of the original 
monument are found in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo 
and the University College of London. The Palermo Stone 
is named after the Italian city where it is kept. 

pantheism Belief that the sacred essence of deities is 
represented in all aspects of the natural world; a view 
found in virtually every region of the African continent. 
The term pantheism has been widely used to describe the 
way in which many African religions were organized 
around the natural cycles of their environment. During 


ancient Egypt’s old kingdom (c. 2705-2213 bce), for ex¬ 
ample, a family of nine deities represented every element 
of the universe. Known as the Ennead, this family in¬ 
cluded Atum, identified with the sunset; Shu, god of the 
air; and his twin sister, Tefnut, goddess of the dew. 

Other aspects of pantheism can be seen in the beliefs 
of the akan farmers of present-day Ghana, who ex¬ 
pressed their reverence for the earth in a myth in which 
the supreme deity, Nana Nyame, created the sky, the 
earth, order, and destiny. According to the myth, Nana 
Nyame completed the task in the northern region on a 
Thursday (Asase Yaa) and in the southern region on 
Friday (Asase Efua). It therefore was decreed that on 
those days the earth could not be plowed, defiled by the 
spilling of blood, or subjected to any other misuse. 

See also: dogon (Vol. II); nuer (Vols. I, II) poly¬ 
theism (Vol. I); RELIGION, TRADITIONAL (Vol. I). 

papyrus Common name for the Cyperus papyrus plant 
from which the Egyptians made their writing material. 
For centuries papyrus, which resembled parchment, was 
the main writing material of ancient Egypt. Its use was 
probably widespread by about 3000 bce, although the 
earliest known example dates back only to 2500 bce. 
Eventually papyrus was also used in Greece, the Middle 
East, and Rome. Books, as we know them today, are more 
closely related to the papyrus rolls of ancient Egypt than 
to any ancient writing material that preceded it. 

The papyrus plant was cultivated along the banks of 
the nile river. According to Pliny the Elder, the paper 
was made by first removing strips of the pith from the 
stem of the plant. The strips were then laid alongside 
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each other, and another row of strips was placed cross¬ 
wise over the first row. The two rows of strips were 
dampened with water and pressed together. The sap of 
the plant acted like glue and sealed the strips together 
into a sheet that was hammered before drying. 

The result was a sheet of white material that, if all 
went well, had no marks or defects. The size of the sheet 
varied, but a typical sheet was 5 to 6 inches (12 to 15 cm) 
wide. The sheets were then pasted together to form long 
rolls. The length of the rolls varied, but usually no more 
than 20 sheets were pasted together into a roll. Sheets 
could be added to a roll as needed. 

Perhaps the best-known use of papyrus was for the 
mortuary texts collectively known as the Egyptian book 
of the dead. Egyptians, preoccupied with an interest in 
the afterlife, wrote texts that they thought would safely 
see the dead to another world. Many of these papyri re¬ 
mained well-preserved. Being an organic substance, pa¬ 
pyrus was subject to gradual deterioration. Keeping the 
material out of the light and free of organisms helped to 
preserve it, as did the dry climate of Egypt. 

Just as scribes working with clay tablets had previ¬ 
ously created a decorative style of writing that incorpo¬ 
rated hieroglyphics, papyrus inspired Egyptians to create 
new styles of handwriting. Two cursive styles were cre¬ 
ated, one considered priestly and called hieratic, and the 
other a more simplified style of hieratic called demotic. 
The actual writing was usually done by a scribe, a well- 
respected government official who worked in the temples 
and pyramids. Papyrus was also used to write down 
prose, poetry, religious and scientific texts, myths, and 
stories. 

Although the main use of the papyrus plant was to 
make paper, ancient Egyptians also used it to make sails, 
rope, mats, sandals, garlands, wreaths, and baskets. 
When dried, the roots of the plant were used for fuel. 
Caulk was derived from the pith of the stem, and the pith 
also was boiled and eaten. 


The papyrus plant is a perennial and comes back 
year after year. An aquatic plant, it thrives in flowing 
water and has been described as grass-like and graceful. 
The common variety grows to approximately 15 feet (4.6 
m) in height, although a dwarf variety is often used today 
as an ornamental plant. 

pastoralism Way of life characterized by the upkeep of 
domesticated animals, including cattle, goats, sheep, 
camels, zebus, and yaks. Pastoralists and their animals 
have a long history of mutual dependence. According to 
archaeological evidence, one of the earliest African pas- 
toralist cultures dates back to the period 3800 to 3000 bce 
(and perhaps to as early as 7000 to 5000 bce). Excavations 
from Kadero and Esh Shaeinab in the Nile valley suggest 
that these early pastoralists, generally known as the Nubian 
a-group, migrated through this region with their herds, 
eventually encountering the stone age Akban culture near 
the second cataract of the Nile. 

Herds supplied many products for these and other 
ancient pastoralists. Meat, milk, and blood provided nu¬ 
tritional food products. Animal skins were used for mak¬ 
ing clothing and tents, while bones were made into tools 
and other household items. Because their animals were so 
vital to their survival, it was important to early pastoral¬ 
ists to maintain the health and numbers of their herds. 

The populations of the pastoralists’ herds were main¬ 
tained by the techniques commonly associated today with 
animal husbandry to control the breeding of the animals. 
Food supplies for the animals were equally important, and 
they often were maintained by a migratory process known 
as transhumance. In some areas transhumance was af¬ 
fected by seasonal changes. In wet seasons, for example, 
groups frequently remained sedentary, cultivating grains 
of various kinds. In dry seasons, however, entire commu¬ 
nities often had to pack their belongings onto their ani¬ 
mals and go in search of new pastures. The Fulani of the 



This undated drawing from the tomb of Puimre shows papyrus plants being harvested in the time of Thutmose III (c. 1504-1450 bce). 
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western sahel, the maasai, Turkana, and nuer of East 
Africa, and the Khoikhoi of the south all practiced forms 
of transhumance. Other forms of herding, usually de¬ 
scribed as nomadic, occurred in drier regions in or near 
the Sahara desert. The tuaregs, Moors, and Bedouin of 
these areas maintained herds that consisted mainly of 
camels and goats. These herds were successful because of 
these animals’ ability to feed on tree leaves when pastures 
could not be located. 

Over the centuries pastoralism determined where 
people lived and influenced their economic, social, and 
cultural outlook. Ownership of animals defined wealth 
and power, often causing local wars over pasturelands 
and water rights. From a social and cultural standpoint, 
herding became a tradition passed down from one gener¬ 
ation to the next via rites of passage. Other traditions 
among pastoralists included celebrations, from sacrifices 
to dances, that acknowledged the importance of herds to 
the people’s culture and survival. 

See also: boran oromo (Vol. I); gebel silsila (Vol. 
I); PASTORALISM (Vol. IV). 

Further reading: Andrew B. Smith, Pastoralism in 
Africa: Origins and Development Ecology (Athens, Ohio: 
Ohio University Press, 1992). 

Persian conquest Period during which egypt was 
conquered and ruled by Cambyses II of Persia; lasted 
from 525 bce to 405 bce. With roots in parts of present- 
day Iran and Afghanistan, ancient Persia became the cen¬ 
ter of a vast empire under its most famous rulers Cyrus 
the Great (r. c. 550-530 bce), darius i (550-486 bce), 
and Xerxes I (r. 486-465 bce). Cyrus the Great first van¬ 
quished the Medes, Persia’s neighbors on the Persian 
Plateau. He then began a series of conquests that estab¬ 
lished the Persian Empire: Lydia fell around 545 bce, and 
by 539 Cyrus had been named king of Babylon. 

The Persian Empire soon included most of the known 
world, from North Africa and southeastern Europe in the 
West to India in the East. At the height of its power, Persia 
ruled an area almost as large as the continental United 
States. 

Cyrus’s successor, Cambyses II (r. c. 529-521 bce), 
crossed the harsh Sinai Desert in 525 bce and attacked 
Egypt, which was well into the 700-year-long period of 
decline and foreign domination that began in 1070 bce, 
toward the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. Betrayed by the 
Greek mercenary soldiers they had hired, the Egyptians 
were defeated by the Persians in the battle at Pelusium. 

Cambyses II was succeeded by Darius I and then by 
Xerxes I, who faced revolts in Babylon as well as Egypt. 
Egypt revolted against Persian rule in 405 bce, during the 
reign of the Persian emperor Artaxerxes II, and remained 
an independent state until it was conquered again, first 
by the Persians in 341 bce, and then, in 332 bce, by 


Alexander the great (356-323 bce), the Macedonian 
ruler who added Egypt to his growing empire. 

Phoenicians Ancient Semitic seafaring people who were 
noted as merchants, traders, and colonizers. They inhab¬ 
ited the area that is now Lebanon and part of Syria and Is¬ 
rael. Phoenician civilization flourished in the first millen¬ 
nium bce. Little is known of the Phoenicians’ roots, but 
the Greek historian Herodotus (484-425 bce), among 
others, placed their original homeland in the Persian 
Gulf. The Phoenicians migrated to the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion about 3000 bce and soon began to extend their in¬ 
fluence along the southeastern coast of Asia Minor, with 
settlements at Joppa (or Jaffa, now Yafo), Acre, Dor; at 
Ugarit, in egypt, where they carried on extensive trading; 
and the northern coast of Africa, where, between 814 and 
750 bce, they founded Carthage. That city became a 
wealthy trading center, the head of a western Phoenician 
empire, and one of the most important cities of Africa. 

Perhaps the most significant Phoenician contribu¬ 
tion to culture and progress was the development of a 
22-letter alphabet that became the basis of the Greek al¬ 
phabet and the ancestor of the Roman alphabet, in 
which most European and African languages are written. 
The Phoenicians are also credited with using Polaris, the 
North Star, as an aid to navigation. Their name for them¬ 
selves was the Kena’ani and they are probably the 
Canaanites of the Bible. Their chief cities or, more prop¬ 
erly, city-states, exclusive of their colonies, were Tyre, 
Sidon, Byblos (now Jbail), and Berot (now Beirut), each 
of which had its own king. Sidon was famous for its em¬ 
broideries; Tyre was well known for its fine cloth, dyed 
with Tyrian purple made from the snail Murex; and Byb¬ 
los—the word bible is derived from its name—was a 
trading center for papyrus. Ivory and wood carvings and 
metalwork became Phoenician specialties. It is thought 
that the Phoenicians originated the art of glassblowing, 
or shaping glass without the use of molds, during the 
first century BCE. 

The Phoenician Homeland Phoenicia’s early his¬ 
tory is intertwined with that of Egypt’s. By the 16th cen¬ 
tury bce, the two states were carrying on extensive trade 
and commerce. Egypt controlled the Phoenician city- 
states for a time, but by the 14th century bce, Egypt had 
lost its hold over them, and the Phoenician city-states 
were independent once more. Their independence was 
threatened again in the ninth century bce when they 
came under attack by the Assyrians. In 868 bce the As¬ 
syrian king Ashurnasipal II exacted tribute from the 
Phoenician city-states and began a pattern of Assyrian 
supremacy over and occasional collection of tribute from 
the Phoenicians that lasted almost 200 years. In 678 the 
city-state of Sidon rebelled against the Assyrians, but they 
destroyed the city and rebuilt it on the mainland. Tyre re- 
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sisted Assyrian sieges in 672 and 668 but succumbed to¬ 
ward the end of the reign of Ashurbanipal (668-627 
bce), the last great king of Assyria. 

As patterns of dominance in the Middle East shifted, 
so did Phoenician independence. Nebuchadnezzar II, the 
king of the new Babylonian empire from 605 to 562 bce, 
sacked Jerusalem in 597 and then besieged Tyre, which 
held out for 13 years before it finally fell. The Persians 
were next, capturing the Phoenician states in 538 and 
making them—along with Syria, Palestine, and Cyprus— 
a province of the Persian Empire. The ships of Tyre and 
Sidon were considered the finest vessels in the fleet that 
Persian emperor Xerxes assembled in 480 bce to invade 
Greece. They fought at, and were defeated in, the famous 
battle of Salamis, which helped end the Persian threat to 
Europe. In 345 bce Persia quelled an unsuccessful revolt 
against its empire by Tyre and Sidon. 

The pattern of domination by the major empires of 
the age continued unabated. Alexander the great 
(356-323 bce) captured Tyre in 332 bce and brought 
Phoenicia under Macedonian rule. His successors fought 
among themselves for control of the Phoenician city-states 
and their commercial resources. At the same time, the 
cities prospered and became centers of learning as well as 
trade, and the distinctive Phoenician cultural identity 
began to disappear. Greek replaced Phoenician as the lan¬ 
guage of culture and learning, and Aramaic became the 
language of the common people. In 64 bce the Roman 
general Pompey the Great made Phoenicia part of the 
Roman province of Syria, although Tyre and Sidon re¬ 
mained self-governing. Phoenicia and the rest of Syria fell 
to Muslim invaders in the seventh century ce. 

Phoenician Colonies The Phoenicians never de¬ 
veloped any kind of central federation or common gov¬ 
ernment. The city-states had their own kings, whose 
power always seemed to be limited by wealthy merchant 
families. Because their primary interest was commercial, 
the Phoenicians were not looking for lands to settle; in¬ 
stead, they were in search of anchorages and staging 
points from which they could mount trading expeditions. 
They often chose offshore islands and impregnable-look¬ 
ing promontories that offered maximum protection and 
safety. 

The Phoenicians had settlements on the island of 
Cyprus in the Mediterranean in the ninth century and on 
Malta by the seventh century bce. Both islands were stops 
on the route to Spain, an important source of silver and 
tin. Tradition has it that a Phoenician colony was 
founded at Gades (modern Cadiz) as early as 1130 bce, 
but no Phoenician artifacts dating back earlier than the 
eighth century bce have been found. Gades became one 
of the most important outposts of Phoenician power and, 
around 205 bce, the Romans seized it from the control of 
the Phoenician colony of Carthage. Later, after the Mus¬ 
lim invasions of Spain, it became a Moorish stronghold. 


The oldest Phoenician colony in Africa was Utica, 
founded in the seventh century bce and located about 
midway between Tunis and Bizerte, Tunisia. Utica and its 
neighboring colony of Carthage, which was founded 
around 750 bce on a peninsula near modern Tunis, were 
almost equal in power. These colonies, along with Motya 
(now Mozia) in Sicily, gave Phoenicia practical control of 
the Strait of Gibraltar. Carthage itself established a num¬ 
ber of settlements in what is now Tunisia, Algeria, mo¬ 
rocco, the Balearic Islands, and southern Spain. 

Carthage was unique among Phoenician colonies be¬ 
cause it was not politically dependent on the city-states 
back home. Babylonian pressure on the city of Tyre in the 
Phoenician homeland forced Carthage to act indepen¬ 
dently and respond to Greek pressure on the Mediter¬ 
ranean island of Sicily. The Carthaginians successfully 
defended their colonies of Motya and Panormus (now 
Palermo) and limited the Greek presence in Sardinia. An 
alliance in 450 bce with the Etruscan cities on the Italian 
mainland successfully kept the Greeks from contact with 
Spain. The worth of the alliance was short-lived, how¬ 
ever, as Etruscan power declined after 500 bce. In 480 
the Greeks vanquished a Carthaginian army at Himera, in 
Sicily. Because the Phoenician fleet, sailing in Persian ser¬ 
vice, was all but destroyed by the Greeks at the battle of 
Salamis that same year, the Phoenician homeland could 
offer no help. 

Carthage’s presence in Sicily began to increase about 
410 bce. Eventually Carthage came to rule much of Sicily, 
though the extent of their rule varied at different times. In 
the years following 265 bce, however, an expanding Rome 
vied with Carthage for control of the island. Carthage lost 
the three punic wars fought against Rome from 264 to 241 
bce, from 218 to 201 bce, and from 149 to 146 bce. Dur¬ 
ing the second Punic War, a daring invasion of Italy was 
launched by the famed Carthaginian general hannibal 
(247-183 bce), who almost won the war for Carthage. 
Hannibal led an army of 60,000 soldiers from Spain across 
the Pyrenees, into France, and across the Alps to invade 
the Italian Peninsula. In 216 bce, at the battle of Cannae, 
he dealt the Romans their worst military defeat up to that 
time. Nonetheless, Carthage lost the second Punic War 
when its army was defeated at the battle of Zama, in North 
Africa. Totally destroyed at the end of the third Punic War 
but rebuilt as a Roman colony in 44 bce, Carthage later be¬ 
came an important city in the Roman Empire. Punic, the 
last extant dialect of the ancient Phoenician language, was 
spoken in North Africa until the fifth century ce, when it, 
too, died out. 

The city was overrun by the vandals around 430 ce. 
The final destruction of Carthage came in 698 at the 
hands of Arabs. 

Further reading: Maria Eugenia Aubet, The Phoeni¬ 
cians and the West: Politics, Colonies and Trade (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2001). 
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Piankhy (Piye, Peye) (r. c. 750-716 bce) King of an¬ 
cient Kush 

Piankhy appears to have inherited the throne of rush 
from his father, King kashta (c. 800-750 bce), who first 
initiated Kush’s invasion of Egypt. A number of conflict¬ 
ing dates are given for Piankhy’s continuation of his fa¬ 
ther’s efforts, but it is generally believed that the Kushite 
conquest of Egypt was completed by around 750 bce. In 
the course of this invasion, Piankhy had to rid lower 
egypt of the last of the Assyrians, and he also quelled 
growing rebellions initiated by Tafnak, prince of Sais, in 
the northern delta region. 

On a monumental stone stele now housed at the 
Cairo Museum, Piankhy left engraved details of both his 
life as a king and his many battles. The Stele of Victory, as 
it is known, contains a long description of Piankhy’s mar¬ 
tial achievements. Another stele describes the Kushite 
empire and proclaims the glory of the supreme being 
known as amun. 

Despite his victories Piankhy did not remain and rule 
in Egypt (something his successors would do over the 
next 100 years). Instead, he and Kenensat, his “Great 
Royal Wife,” ruled Egypt from Napata. 


The kings who founded Egypt's Twenty-third 
Dynasty (c. 850-725 bce) started a long-standing 
tradition of powerful women priests. Their purpose 
was to diminish the growing power of the priest¬ 
hood by transferring the power held by the priests 
to the daughters of the royal house. The women ac¬ 
quired large estates, as well as political authority. 
Given the title "Divine Wife of Amun," they became 
priestesses, living only in Thebes and remaining celi¬ 
bate for life. They were attended by servants who 
also were expected to be celibate. 


Images of the priestesses are prevalent in Egyptian art¬ 
work, where they generally are depicted making the ruler’s 
ritual offerings to the gods. The tradition continued for 
200 years, with each female successor symbolically adopt¬ 
ing a daughter of the ruling king. When the priestesses 
died they were given royal burials, and memorial temples 
were established in their honor. This tradition was well es¬ 
tablished when Piankhy conquered Egypt. Adapting it for 
his own ends, he installed his sister amenirdis i (r. c. 
760-c. 747 bce) on the throne as “Divine Wife Apparent.” 
Amenirdis was then “adopted” by the priestess Shepenupet 
I and, in turn, adopted her own niece—Piankhy’s daugh¬ 
ter—Shepenupet II. 

Further reading: Robert G.Morkot, The Black Pha¬ 
raohs: Egypt's Nubian Rulers (London: Rubicon, 2000); 


Derek A. Welsby, The Kingdom of Kush: The Napatan and 
Meroitic Empires (Princeton, N.J.: Markus Wiener, 1998). 

polygamy Generic term for plural marriage, or mar¬ 
riage to more than one spouse at the same time. The 
word polygamy refers to plural marriage in general. The 
marriage of a woman to more than one man is more 
specifically called polyandry. The marriage of one man to 
more than one woman is called polygyny. Of the two 
forms, domestic situations involving polygyny are far 
more common. It is said that about 80 percent of the 
world’s societies recorded by anthropologists have prac¬ 
ticed polygyny. Polyandry often takes the form of brothers 
sharing the same wife. Polygyny often takes the form of 
sororal polygyny, in which two or more sisters are married 
to the same man. 

Historically, bigamy, or marriage to additional spouses, 
appears to be the most common form of polygyny, al¬ 
though Muslim law permits a man four wives, provided 
that he can support them. Hindu religious law and cus¬ 
tomary marriage, as practiced in Africa and other places, 
puts no limit on the number of multiple spouses. 

Marriage patterns followed in remote rural areas may 
shed light on probable practices of centuries ago. In West 
Africa, where polygyny was common, families often con¬ 
sisted of a man married to several wives, each of whom 
was the head of a household that included herself and the 
children she bore. The children might address each 
woman as “mother,” but everyone knew to which sub¬ 
family the children belonged. The first, or senior, wife in 
such circumstances often had some measure of primacy 
or authority over the other wives. Such ranking, which 
extended to lesser wives as well, was an attempt to avoid 
or decrease the possibility of jealousy among wives. It 
was also intended to lessen rivalry between children, es¬ 
pecially when there was something of significance, such 
as a royal title, to inherit. Traditionally, the oldest son of 
the senior wife was the heir apparent. 

bride-wealth, or a bride-price, was traditional among 
many African peoples, such as the matrilineal Makonde of 
what is now Tanzania, as well as many patrilineal soci¬ 
eties in sub-Saharan Africa. The bride-price involved the 
groom’s giving items of high value to the bride’s father. 
The practice, seen as an act of respect for the bride and 
her family, compensated them for the loss of her services 
and gave the husband the right to future children. (Wives 
and children were considered the property of the hus¬ 
band.) The cattle herders of East Africa paid their bride- 
prices in cattle. Among the maasai, the nuer, and the 
Turkana, the groom often had to borrow cattle from kins¬ 
men to pay the bride-price and, as a result, stayed in debt 
to older male relatives for many years. 

Polygynous marriages most often occurred among 
kings, chiefs, very wealthy merchants, and nobles. Concu- 
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binage was rare due to polygyny. Most males could afford 
only one wife, or, at the most, two wives. 

In contemporary Africa polygyny in traditional soci¬ 
eties is disappearing under pressure from church, govern¬ 
mental, and civil rights groups that are committed to 
protecting the rights of women and children. 

See also: women in ancient Africa (Vol. 1). 

polytheism In Africa, the sacred belief in lesser 
deities as an extension of a supreme being. Many African 
religions observe both monotheism and polytheism. As 
recent studies have shown, throughout history a number 
of significant African religions have recognized a supreme 
being. Although not every group supported the idea of 
lesser deities, the groups who did appear to have been 
widespread. For example, the Dogon of present-day Mali, 
one of the more ancient ethnic groups of West Africa, rec¬ 
ognized eight mythical ancestors, known as the Dyongou 
Serou (the Octad). The Dogon believed that, along with a 
supreme being known as Amma, these ancestors were the 
creators of civilization. In a somewhat different vein, rit¬ 
ual possession by the Mboatsia, or “little people” of the 
forest, was considered a high religious calling among the 
Fante of present-day Ghana. However, the Fante also ac¬ 
knowledged that the Mboatsia derived their power from 
the high god Nyame. Similarly, Wennam, the supreme 
deity of the Mossi, designated power to earth custodians 
known as Tenga Soba Nama. Through offerings, these 
custodians controlled the natural environment and en¬ 
abled farmers to survive. 

See also: fante (Vol. Ill); pantheism (Vol. I); reli¬ 
gion, TRADITIONAL (Vol. I); TOTEMISM (Vol. I). 

Further reading: William R. Bascomb and Melville 
J. Herskovits, eds., Continuity and Change in African Cul¬ 
tures, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959). 

pottery Vessels molded from wet clay and hardened by 
applied heat. Recovered pottery in Africa has been linked 
to the rise of early civilizations whose economies devel¬ 
oped as a result of the mass production, storage, and 
trading of food. The range of pottery types and sizes pro¬ 
vides some idea of the variety of food grown and con¬ 
sumed in ancient periods. 

The Process of Pottery Making Some of the earli¬ 
est evidence of pottery making comes from the fishing 
and foraging communities that inhabited the banks of the 
nile river near khartoum, about 7000 bce. Since the pro¬ 
cess of making pottery almost always begins with the col¬ 
lection of clay, it is not surprising that archaeologists 
recovered pottery shards, or fragments, in this region. 
Using digging sticks and hoes, the clay was collected from 
pits, transported to a designated site, and allowed to dry. 
Then it was pounded with mortars, cleaned of unwanted 


particles, and left to soak in water for several days. Potters 
often used tempers to strengthen the clay, including straw, 
animal dung, chaff (grain husks), river pebbles, and old 
pottery. Adding this material also helped reduce shrinkage 
and avoid cracking during the firing process. For exam¬ 
ple, around 5200 bce, inhabitants of Faiyum, 45 miles 
(72 km) southwest of present-day Cairo, made pottery 
from coarse clay tempered with chaff. This community 
produced small bowls, cups, cooking bowls, and pots 
with knobbed feet or rectangular patterns. 

Specialized techniques used to create pottery included 
the coil technique, which was developed by women potters 
along the West African coast. This technique involved 
adding and shaping a continuous roll of wet clay to the pot 
with one hand while it was rotated on a flat surface with 
the other. Other societies used a convex mold method. It 
involved pounding a flattened piece of clay on a rounded 
surface. 

Adaptation to particular soils led to variations in these 
methods. When the clay achieved the desired shape, two 
final phases completed the process. During the pre-firing 
phase, the pots were turned down over small fires that 
helped dry out any remaining moisture from the clay. 
Direct firing was the final phase, usually taking place in 
wide-open areas. The clay pots were stacked over layers of 
fuel such as dried grass, millet chaff, or wood. Then, after 
being “fired” for a few hours, they became hardened, ser¬ 
viceable vessels. 


As the methods of pottery improved, distinctive 
styles and patterns were linked to specific societies. 
Archaeologists have been able to determine that 
these styles and patterns spread to neighboring re¬ 
gions. For example, during the Early iron ace, dim¬ 
ple-based pottery was first used along the 
northeastern shore of Lake victoria and some time 
later in Urewe, Kenya, southern Uganda, north¬ 
western Tanzania, Rwanda, Burundi, and the Kivu 
province of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. Named for the thumbprint found on the 
base of recovered bowls and pots, dimple pottery 
was notable for its decorative patterns. 


Pottery-Making Cultures Pottery shards found at 
archaeological sites generally indicates a settled farming 
community, iron age farmers were skilled in making 
baked clay pots, which they decorated with patterns of 
grooves and other shapes. These pots were used to carry 
and store water and other liquids and to cook foods. 

The region that is now Nigeria is particularly rich in 
examples of pottery. Some of the oldest examples are from 
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the nok culture, which flourished from about 500 bce 
to 200 CE. The Nok left behind many terra-cotta figures, 
some as large as 4 feet (1.2 m) tall, that show evidence of 
a highly advanced mastery of technique. Animal figures 
are presented very naturalistically, while humans are in 
stylized poses. Most of the Nok figures are heads, which 
appear to be parts of larger figures. 

Examples of small, fine, thin-walled pottery dating 
from before 450 CE have been found at jenne-jeno, an 
ancient city on the inland delta of the nicer river in the 
western Sudan region. Most of their ceramics have been 
dated from 1400 to 500 bce, though this timeframe is 
questionable, since many of the items were not originally 
found by archaeologists. 

Mbata pottery made by peoples living near Mabveni 
in southern Zimbabwe date from the second century. 
Later pottery styles in the region are usually grouped as 
Gokomere-Ziwa ware and date from the third through 
the fifth centuries. Found near Lydenburg, south Africa, 
were a number of hollow ceramic heads dating from 
about 500 that historians think were used as religious or 
ceremonial masks. 

See also: pottery (Vol. II). 

praying mantis Large, slender, slow-moving insect. 
The praying mantis measures between 1 and 5 inches 
(2.5 and 12.7 cm) in length. It has two large eyes and 
long, spiny front legs that it uses to hold the insects on 
which it preys. While waiting to feed, the mantis stands 
with these front legs raised, in a “praying” position. 
These insects are usually green or brown, which allows 
them to blend in among dried leaves and twigs. 

The word mantis means “diviner” or “prophet” in 
Greek. The Greeks, however, were not the only people who 
thought these insects had supernatural powers. In southern 
Africa, the mantis is associated with Kaang, the creator god 
of the SAN people. Many myths are told about Kaang, in¬ 
cluding some in which he comes back from the dead. 


According to one San myth, Kaang, a praying man¬ 
tis, was eaten by an ogre, who then vomited him up. 
In another myth, Kaang was killed by thorns and had 
his bones picked clean by ants. Kaang then reassem¬ 
bled his skeleton and rose again. The San believe 
that Kaang created the moon from an old shoe. 


prehistory Time before recorded history. Africa’s pre¬ 
history may be categorized as several linked phases in¬ 
cluding the Evolutionary Period, Early stone age, Middle 


Stone Age, Origin of Modern Humans, Late Stone Age, 
Origin and Spread of Food Production, and the iron age. 
The earliest phase of evolutionary history relating to pri¬ 
mates dates back 80 million years. During this era pri¬ 
mates went through changes that left them with an 
enlarged brain, improved vision, a better sense of smell, 
and more effective use their hands. Later, as they contin¬ 
ued to develop, they spread to Asia, Europe, North Amer¬ 
ica, and South America. From this group emerged a group 
that walked upright, homo erectus, which is thought to be 
an ancestor of modern humans. Remains of such a group 
from 4 million years ago were found in the rift valley in 
East Africa. In the Early Stone Age, which started about 2 
million years ago, human ancestors began to make rudi¬ 
mentary tools from stones. Evidence relating to this period 
has been found in both East and South Africa. The Middle 
Stone Age, extending from about 200,000 to 100,000 
years ago, showed greater advancement in tool production 
and subsistence patterns—including hunting, fishing, 
and food gathering. The period that followed, lasting 
from about 100,000 to 50,000 years ago, was one during 
which primates similar to modern humans inhabited 
Africa. 

Ptah Creator god of Egyptian religion and patron of 
arts and crafts. Always depicted in human form, Ptah was 
especially venerated in Memphis, the oldest and longest- 
lasting capital of ancient Egypt and the city that, accord¬ 
ing to popular belief, owed its commercial success to the 
patronage of Ptah. Though supported by a strong and 
wealthy priesthood, his cult enjoyed little popularity 
throughout the rest of ancient Egypt. As a result, although 
there was a temple dedicated to him at Karnak, Ptah never 
attained the rank of a national god in the state religion in 
the manner of osiris or amun-ra. In the myth of Ptah, the 
ideas of creation and creativity were closely linked. The 
theology developed at Memphis taught that the God had 
made the universe from nothingness by his thought and 
speech. He was believed to be the driving force behind 
even the most ordinary human activities, but particularly 
those of an artistic nature. 

Ptolemies Dynasty founded by loyalists to Alexander 
the great (356-323 bce) that ruled Egypt from the 
fourth to the first centuries bce. After Alexander’s death, 
control of Egypt passed to one of his leading generals, 
Ptolemy. Assuming the throne, Ptolemy quickly launched 
a series of moves that in the following years effectively 
merged Egyptian and Greek cultures. Settlement by 
Greeks and Macedonians was encouraged, improvements 
in agriculture were made, and new industries were in¬ 
troduced. African trade with the Greek-oriented world in¬ 
creased, as did intellectual and literary ties. 
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Like the dynasty’s founders, succeeding Ptolemaic 
rulers continued to balance Greek and Egyptian interests, 
leaning heavily, however, toward Greek culture. Never¬ 
theless, during the Ptolemaic period, Egypt regained 
much of its lost splendor, if not its territorial and military 
power. The great Library of Alexandria became a center 
for learning and scholarship. Leading thinkers in every¬ 
thing from philosophy to mathematics to science took 
part in the Egyptian revival. 

In the end Ptolemaic Egypt lacked the military power 
to stand up to the growing influence of rome. As a result, 
by the time the famous Queen Cleopatra came to the 
throne, she had to rely on political intrigue in order to 
maintain Egypt’s independence. Eventually, about 30 bce, 
a victorious Octavian claimed Egypt as a province of the 
Roman Empire. 

See also: caesar, octavian (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Gunther Holbl, A History of the 
Ptolemaic Empire (New York: Routledge, 2001); Paul Ed¬ 
mund Stanwick, Portraits of the Ptolemies: Greek Kings as 
Egyptian Pharaohs (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas 
Press, 2002). 

Punic Wars Series of wars, fought between 264 and 
146 bce, in which rome vanquished the North African 
city-state of Carthage. The first conflict (264-241 bce) 
erupted over Carthage’s attempt to exert its power in 
Sicily, just off the Italian coast. Rome, which had limited 
sea power at the time, was forced to develop its naval 
forces in order to meet the Carthaginian threat. However, 
after more than 20 years of primarily naval strife in which 
both sides suffered significant losses, Rome’s fleet van¬ 
quished the Carthaginians and forced their retreat. 

Barely 20 years later, in 218 bce, war broke out 
again, this time over Rome and Carthage’s competing in¬ 
terests on the Iberian Peninsula. During the conflict, 
Carthaginian forces, led by hannibal (c. 247—183 bce), 
succeeded in crossing the Alps and invading the northern 
and central Italian provinces, which they eventually oc¬ 
cupied. Ultimately, however, Hannibal’s forces were un¬ 
able to subdue Rome, and their defeat in 202 bce led to 
the end of the Second Punic War, in 20f bce. 

The peace terms that ended the second conflict ex¬ 
acted a great toll on Carthage in terms of monetary pay¬ 
ments, loss of territory, and restrictions on its further 
development. In light of this, Carthage rebelled, sparking 
the Third Punic War (149-146 bce). Once again, 
Carthage was defeated, this time even more soundly than 
before, and it never again became an force in the region. 

See also: greco-roman period (Vol. I). 

Punt Ancient trading region situated between the red 
sea and the Gulf of Aden in present-day coastal Ethiopia 


and Djibouti. For centuries, Punt was a source of great 
wealth for Egypt. Because of the abundant luxury goods 
they obtained there, including ivory, animal skins, and os¬ 
trich feathers, Egypt’s pharaohs were in the habit of refer¬ 
ring to Punt as “God’s Land” and the “Land of Spirits.” 

Trading expeditions between Egypt and Punt began 
as early as the First and Second Dynasties, c. 3100-2686 
bce. The water route led traders first to elephantine, 
then to the Red Sea ports of Koseir or Leucos Limen, and 
south to Punt. In contrast, trading caravans made their 
way from Punt to Egypt via overland routes along the 
blue nile and Atabara Rivers. By the Fifth Dynasty (c. 
2494-2345 bce), local residents along the way were mak¬ 
ing such extensive demands for tax and tribute that 
traders abandoned the routes. They were replaced by di¬ 
rect sail, with most of the journeys being made during 
the summer months of June, July, and August. 

Although others had journeyed there before, Egypt’s 
King Sahure (r. c. 2708-2697 bce) made the first 
recorded attempt to reach Punt by boat. Inscriptions tell 
how, during his journey, Sahure acquired vast quantities 
of myrrh, electrum (a natural alloy of gold and silver), 
and ebony, as well as staves of wood for making storage 
containers. In return, the Egyptians supplied the Puntites 
with hatchets, daggers, and jewelry. 

The hyksos invasion of Egypt, about 1700 bce, tem¬ 
porarily halted expeditions to Punt, but trade resumed 
once the new kingdom was established, in 1570 bce. 
One of the most famous expeditions of this era was made 
in 1495 bce by Queen Hatshepsut. Images and inscrip¬ 
tions detailing that journey appear on three wall reliefs in 
Hatshepsut’s temple of Deir-el-Bahri in Thebes. There, 
ships “journeying in peace to the land of Punt” are shown 
returning with myrrh resin, myrrh trees, ebony, ivory, 
“the green gold of Emu,” and eye cosmetics. The reliefs 
also depict Puntites and their children being brought on 
board waiting ships, along with apes, monkeys, dogs, 
and the skins of the southern panther. 

Punt remained an unconquered region, and its trade 
with Egypt continued until the reign of ramesses ii (r. c. 
1304-1237 bce. Punt’s own trading networks eventually 
spread to aksum and East African ports. In time, these 
links extended to the mediterranean sea, Arabia, and 
Persia, as well as to India and the islands of the Indone¬ 
sian archipelago. 

Pygmies Name, considered pejorative, for four small- 
statured, nomadic hunter-gatherer societies, collec¬ 
tively called mbuti. They have inhabited the ituri forest 
in the northeastern part of present-day Democratic 
Republic of the CONGO for millennia. The word pygmy 
derives from the Greek word meaning “fist,” which was 
used as a measure of length; the Mbuti were first de¬ 
scribed by Europeans in the writings of Greek authors. 
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pythons Constrictor snakes found in warm, tropical 
areas. Pythons are not venomous. Instead, they usually 
kill by strangling their prey with their coiled bodies. The 
largest pythons have expandable jaws that allow them to 
swallow large prey, such as goats and pigs, whole. 


The Naayire people of Burkina faso consider 
pythons to be sacred, noble animals. Long ago, ac¬ 
cording to one legend, a group of Naayire hunters 
decided to sleep in the jungle around a giant tree. 
During the middle of the night a python fell from 
the tree onto one of the hunters. The hunter woke 
up and discovered that a group of enemies was 
about to attack them. Because the python alerted 
the hunters to the attack, the Naayire decided 
never to hunt pythons again. 


The African python, or rock python, often reaches a 
length of 21 feet (6.4 m). The 5-foot (1.5-m) ball, or 
royal, python lives primarily in equatorial western Africa. 
It curls itself into a tight ball with its head inside. 

See also: cobras (Vol. I). 


pyramids Ancient stone structures that have a square 
base and triangular walls that meet at a point at the top. In 
the 27th century bce King Djoser's architect, imhotep, 
built Egypt’s first step pyramid at saqqara, on the west 
bank of the Nile river, near Memphis. He built the pyramid 
by stacking six bench-shaped mounds, called mastabas, 
each smaller than the one beneath. 

The largest pyramid in Africa, the great pyramid at 
Giza, was constructed about 2540 bce as a tomb for the 
Egyptian pharaoh, khufu. Rising to 481 feet (147 m), the 
Great Pyramid was the tallest structure on earth for more 
than 43 centuries. Two other major pyramids were built 
for Khufu’s son, King Khafre, and a successor of Khafre, 
menkaure. Many smaller pyramids were erected over the 
millennium that followed the building of these massive 
structures. Pyramids were also built south of Egypt in an¬ 
cient Nubia, north of present-day Republic of the Sudan. 
In fact, there were more pyramids in ancient Nubia than 
in Egypt. 

See also: architecture (Vol. I); rush (Vol. I); old 
KINGDOM (Vol. I); STEP PYRAMID OF DJOSER (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Flora Simmons Clancy, Pyramids 
(Washington D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1996), 
Edwards, I.E. S., The Pyramids of Egypt (New York: Viking 
Penguin, 1993). 






Qada culture Late stone age culture that flourished 
in nubia from about 15,000 to 10,000 years ago. Made up 
of people who were hunter-gatherers, the Qada culture 
is the source of the earliest human remains recovered from 
the nile valley. These remains have been found in ceme¬ 
tery-like areas clearly separated from other settlement 
areas, with corpses carefully arranged in fetal positions. 


Qattara Depression Low area in the Sahara desert of 
the northwest Egypt. It measures about 200 miles (322 
km) long and 100 miles (161 km) wide at its widest point. 
Its lowest point lies 440 feet (134 m) below sea level. It is 
the second lowest point below sea level in Africa after 
Lake Assal, in Djibouti. The Qattara Depression has unin¬ 
habited oases and a variety of landscapes, flora, and ani¬ 
mal life. 

See also: oasis (Vol. I). 


quartzite A commonly found rock made up largely of 
quartz; related to sandstone and granite. Quartzite comes 
from sandstone, which changes to quartzite when silica is 
deposited between the grains of quartz found in the sand¬ 
stone. Quartzites are usually powdery white in color, 
although some forms are pink and gray. They are granular 
rocks that have smooth surfaces when broken. Many 
quartzites are ancient rocks, belonging to the Cambrian 
or Precambrian systems. Since they weather slowly and 
little soil accumulates on them, they are often found on 
the surfaces of hills or mountains. 

In egypt, sandstone and granite—a rock that is also 
mainly composed of quartz—were often found in deposits 



above ground. Around the time of Egypt’s Fourth Dynasty 
(c. 2575-c. 2465 bce), cut blocks of sandstone and granite 
were used to construct temples and pyramids. Prior to that 
time, buildings were generally made of sun-dried mud 
bricks. Quartzite blocks were often used inside these sand¬ 
stone monuments, and they have been found inside the 
burial chambers of Neferhotep and Ankh-Hor, in the city 
of Thebes. Quartzite blocks were also used in the luxor 
temple and in the shrine to ramesses ii (r. c. 1304-c. 1237 
bce) in Tanis. The gold coffin of King tutankhamun (r. c. 
1361-c. 1352 bce) was placed in a quartzite sarcophagus, 
which was then enclosed in four gilt shrines. Quartzite 
was also used for carvings, including a large sculpture of 
Tutankhamun, a statue of Nedjem from the reign of Ram¬ 
esses II, and a door lintel depicting Senwosret III between 
the minor gods Atum and Re-Horakhti. 


Qustul Burial site of the rulers of the Nubian a-group 
culture. Between approximately 3800 and 3100 bce, 
Qustul was the center of a kingdom, known as Ta-Seti 
(The land of the bow), that was situated between the 
first and second cataracts of the nile river. Qustul was 
also the royal burial site of the later Nobatian dynasty. 

The wealth and grandeur of the stone-lined pit graves 
in Qustul equal or surpass the Egyptian royal tombs 
found at abydos, naqadah i and ii, and hierakonpolis. 
By about 3050 bce the A-Group’s kingdom was destroyed 
by a newly unified Upper Egyptian state based in 
Hierakonpolis. Then, during the First Dynasty (c. 3050— 
c. 2890 bce), menes conquered Lower nubia. It was prob¬ 
ably about this time that the royal cemetery at Qustul was 
looted and destroyed. 
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Thousands of years later Qustul would again be a 
royal burial site, this time for the kings of the Nobatian 
dynasty. The Nobatians (also known as the x-group) 
came from east of the Nile and took over much of Lower 
Nubia around 350 ce. The Nobatian kings used pharaon¬ 
ic symbols and worshiped ancient gods. 

The Nobatian graves were made up of a collection of 
rooms with brick walls and vaulted roofs built inside a 
large pit dug into the earth. Aside from the body of the 


ruler itself, these rooms were filled with the furniture, 
pottery, food, and weapons that kings believed they 
would need in the aftertife. Often animals were sacri¬ 
ficed at the tomb’s entrance. The tomb would then be 
buried in a mound of earth. 

The Nobatian dynasty ended around 550 ce, when 
they were defeated by the Nobatae, a group of recently 
converted Christian Nubians. 



Ra Sun god and one of the most important of all deities 
in the Egyptian religion. Since Ra was worshiped in the 
city of Heliopolis, an ancient center of the cult of the sun, 
he is often referred to as “Ra of Heliopolis.” The cult of 
Ra began in the early dynasties of the old kingdom, at 
which time he assumed many of the attributes of an ear¬ 
lier god, Atum. His prominence as the sun god is closely 
associated with the architectural development of the 
pyramids. Ra is depicted as a man with the head of a fal¬ 
con, on top of which is a cobra. 

Ra is the god most closely identified with the pharaohs 
of ancient Egypt. About the time of the Fifth Dynasty 
(c. 2494-c. 2350 bce) the concept that the pharaohs were 
the sons of the deity was firmly in place, and Sa-Ra, “Son 
of Ra,” became part of the royal title. This divine claim 
continued throughout the rest of Egyptian history until 
the end of pharaonic rule. 

Later, in the new kingdom (c. 1570-1070 bce), Ra 
merged with amun, the sun god worshiped at Thebes. He 
thus become Amun-Ra, the supreme god of the state. 

Further reading: Robert A. Armour, Gods and 
Myths of Ancient Egypt (Cairo: American University in 
Cairo Press, 2001). 

rain forests Regions in which heavy rain falls through¬ 
out the year, resulting in dense vegetation and plant 
cover. Tropical rain forests receive a minimum of 80 
inches (203 cm) of annual rainfall. In addition they have 
warm temperatures of 70 to 80 degrees throughout the 
year. Rain forests are typically found close to the equator. 

Contrary to popular belief Africa is not dominated by 
rain forests, which cover less than 7 percent of the conti¬ 


nent. (The region with the greatest concentration of rain 
forests is Central and South America.) African countries 
with tropical rain forests include the Democratic Republic 
of the CONGO, GABON, CAMEROON, CENTRAL AFRICAN RE¬ 
PUBLIC, GHANA, NIGERIA, IVORY COAST, and TOGO. 

See also: ecological zones (Vol. I). 

rainmaker Ritual authority believed to hold the power 
of producing rain. Pastoral and agricultural societies look 
to the life-giving qualities of rain for their survival, since 
their lives are dependent upon crops and animal herds. 
Rain is considered a sacred occurrence, particularly in the 
arid eastern and southern regions. These societies center 
their beliefs and expectations around special intermedi¬ 
aries or ritual authorities who either acquire or inherit 
the appropriate knowledge and rites necessary to produce 
rain. Rainmakers perform annual public rites and lead 
festivals in order to focus community awareness. Pri¬ 
vately they perform formulaic prayers, invocations, and 
sometimes even animal sacrifices in order to keep the 
proper balance between rainy and dry seasons. 

Similar to the person chosen to perform as an ora¬ 
cle, a traditional rainmaker wields great power, serving 
alternately as a king or other ruling official. Rainmakers, 
for example, have been prominent among the Tonga, 
Bantu speakers of southern Zambia, northern Zimbabwe, 
and Botswana, who have deities that may be invoked to 
create rainfall. Similarly, the Lotuko of southern Republic 
of the Sudan defer to the rule of rainmakers. Having in¬ 
herited the title and ritual knowledge, Lotuko rainmakers 
traditionally preside over nine designated rain areas, and 
they also control the age sets of their region. 
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Members of rainmaking castes often organize to reg¬ 
ulate fees, notably among such peoples as the Mwari of 
south Africa and the Ibibio speakers of southeast Nige¬ 
ria. The rainmaking castes among the Fur people of 
Republic of the Sudan inherit their abilities and collec¬ 
tively carry out ritual sacrifice at designated shrines, in¬ 
cluding the tombs of their ancestors. 

With few exceptions, rainmakers are men. The 
Lovedu of South Africa, however, traditionally chose a 
queen to perform the rainmaking rites. Their rain queen 
served as the political and divine ruler of the kingdom, 
with powers so closely tied to rainmaking that her death 
or anger could, according to the Lovedu, create a drought. 
The knowledge she used to make or stop rain was inher¬ 
ited from her predecessors and decreed by the gods. 

In Ethiopia, Koma rainmakers take up residence in 
caves. Their rainmaking ritual calls for petitioners to bring 
gifts along with animal skins containing water. Ideally, 
once the water is consumed by the Koma in a public cere¬ 
mony, rain follows. In contrast, the Udhuk, who also are 
from Ethiopia, use colored rain stones, which they main¬ 
tain have fallen from the sky for that purpose. Other tradi¬ 
tional practices include the burning of special leaves 
whose smoke pulls the rain down. 

Aside from mystical rites associated with rainmaking, 
many of the ritual authorities traditionally relied more on 
methods involving the study of nature, the stars, the sky, 
and the habits of animals. Many were reportedly taught at 
a young age about the names and characteristics of 
leaves, roots, and tree barks in their surroundings. When 
coupled with ritual practices, their practical and esoteric 
knowledge created a formidable body of information. 
Occasionally, when such knowledge failed to produce 
rain, or to stop it, rainmakers were imprisoned or killed. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: William R. Bascomb and Melville 
J. Flerskovits, eds., Continuity and Change in African Cul¬ 
tures (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959); John 
R. Hinnels, Dictionary of Religions, (New York: Penguin 
Books, 1995); John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philoso¬ 
phy, 2nd ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heinemann Education Pub¬ 
lishers, 1999). 

Ramesses I (Ramses I) (r. c. 1320-1318 bce) 
Founder and first pharaoh of ancient Egypt’s Nineteenth 
Dynasty 

Ramesses I came to the throne at a fairly advanced 
age, succeeding horemheb, the last king of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Like Horemheb, Ramesses I was a military offi¬ 
cer, and he might have been favored by the heirless 
Horemheb because they had been comrades in arms. 

Ramesses was not without experience when he came 
to power, however, having held a number of important 
government posts after leaving the army. Both his per- 



Ramesses II (r. c. 1304-1237 bce) is depicted as the god Osiris in 
this 33-foot-tall (10 m) statue from the Temple of Ramesses II in 
Abu Simbel, Egypt. © Cian Berto Vanni/Corbis 

sonal name (Ramesses, meaning “ra has fashioned him”) 
and his royal name (Menpehtyre, meaning “Eternal is the 
power of Ra”) emphasize his devotion to the traditional 
religion of Egypt, rather than the newer cult of the 
amarna period. His reign lasted barely two years, and he 
was succeeded by his son seti i. 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt’s Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001). 

Ramesses II (Ramses II, Ramses the Great, King 
Useraf, Ozymandias) (r. c. 1304-1237 bce) The third 
pharaoh of ancient Egypt’s Nineteenth Dynasty 

Ramesses II is considered by many the greatest 
pharaoh ever to rule ancient Egypt, and he is surely the 
best known. The “Ozymandias” of the ancient Greeks, he 
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may also have been pharaoh at the time of the biblical ex¬ 
odus of the Jews from Egypt. The son of Seti i and Queen 
Tuya, Ramesses was co-regent with his father before be¬ 
coming pharaoh in his own right at the age of about 25. 

Ramesses was a great warrior whose victories over 
the hittites restored Egypt’s supremacy over its neigh¬ 
bors. He resolved his final conflict with the Hittites with 
a masterpiece of diplomacy that is generally considered 
one of history’s first international peace treaties. 

Ramesses carried out building programs on a massive 
scale. The most impressive were his mortuary temple, the 
Ramesseum, at Thebes and Abu Simbel, a temple con¬ 
taining four gigantic seated figures of Ramesses. Another 
of his important constructions was a temple dedicated to 
Osiris, which was located at abydos. A master in the art 
of self-promotion, Ramesses was not content with simple 
monument building. In his campaign to make his pres¬ 
ence felt throughout his kingdom, he went so far as to 
put his name on the monuments built by other pharaohs. 

In addition to having several concubines, Ramesses 
married many times throughout his very long life, father¬ 
ing, it is reported, more than 100 children. His first and 
most important “Great Royal Wife,” however, was Queen 
Nefertari. After her death, she was succeeded as queen by 
Istnofret. 

Ruling for 67 years, longer than any other Egyptian 
pharaoh, Ramesses II lived to about the age of 90, outliv¬ 
ing all but his thirteenth son, Merneptah, who succeeded 
him about 1237 bce. 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt’s Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001); Joyce Tyldesley, Ramesses: Egypt's 
Greatest Pharaoh (New York: Penguin, 2001). 

Ramesses III (Ramses III, King Usermare- 
Meryamen) (r. c. 1198-1166 bce) Second king of 
Egypt’s Twentieth Dynasty 

The last great warrior-pharaoh and temple builder of 
the new kingdom and the son of Sethnakhte, the founder 
and first king of the Twentieth Dynasty, Ramesses III came 
to the throne after his father’s short, three-year reign. 

Ramesses III was eager to follow in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor and hero ramesses ii. Although he 
fell short of this goal, Ramesses III nevertheless managed 
several significant accomplishments during his 30-year 
reign. As a warrior, he waged two successful campaigns 
against the Libyans and defeated the confederation of in¬ 
vaders the Egyptians called the sea people. As a monu¬ 
ment builder, his major achievement was the mortuary 
temple at djeme (modern Medinet Habu). 

Unlike many other pharaohs, Ramesses III lived well 
into old age. He not only survived a failed assassination 
attempt plotted by one of his minor wives, but he also 
outlived many of his sons and daughters. Ramesses III 


was buried in the valley of the kings and succeeded by 
his son and heir, Ramesses IV 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt’s Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001). 

Ras Dashen The highest mountain in Ethiopia and 
the fourth-tallest peak in Africa. Reaching 15,157 feet 
(4,620 m), Ras Dashen’s nine jagged peaks and round 
craters tower above Ethiopia’s northern landscape. Bor¬ 
dered by the Tacazze River to the north and south, the 
mountain is often capped by snow during the winter sea¬ 
son. Ras Dashen is part of the Simien mountain range, 
which was formed more than 25 million years ago as a re¬ 
sult of volcanic activity. 

See also: rift valley (Vol. I). 

red crown Crown of the ancient Egyptian pharaohs 
that represented northern or lower Egypt, also called 
deshret. Until upper Egypt and Lower Egypt were uni¬ 
fied under one rule, c. 3050 bce, each region had its own 
representative crown: red for Lower Egypt and white for 
Upper Egypt. The tradition of wearing both the red and 
white crowns is credited to menes, or Narmer, founder of 
the First Dynasty. 

Red Sea Long, narrow waterway separating the Arabian 
Peninsula from the African continent. Measuring more 
than 1,400 miles (2,240 km) long and 220 miles (352 km) 
wide at certain points, the Red Sea reaches depths of an es¬ 
timated 1,765 feet (582 m) to 9,974 feet (3,291 m). This 
waterway is part of the Great rift valley system extending 



Salt, one of the most important trade goods of ancient Africa, accu¬ 
mulates in deposits here along the shores of the Red Sea. © Steve 
Kaufma n/Corhis 
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from eastern Africa to southwestern Asia. Geologists spec¬ 
ulate that the Red Sea was formed millions of years ago, 
when Arabia and Africa broke apart as a result of great 
pressures within the earth’s core. Its name comes from the 
unusual underwater algae found beneath its surface, 
which creates a reddish-brown appearance. 

For centuries, scholars have debated whether the Red 
Sea might actually have parted during Moses’ escape from 
egypt, as described in the Torah, Bible, and Quran. There 
is little doubt, however, that the Red Sea was one of the 
most active and important waterways of the ancient 
world. Its southern end was important to ancient expedi¬ 
tions from Egypt to punt, and sometime later, the trading 
ties between aksum and Rome, Greece, and Asia. The Red 
Sea also provided a route for Egyptians, Romans, Arabs, 
Berbers, and Turks to transport enslaved Africans from 
Nubia and the Nile valley. 

religion Because of the various excavations in Africa, 
archaeologists have been able to formulate significant 
theories about the place that religious rites held for homo 
sapiens or homo erectus prior to recorded history. 
Physical and cultural remains such as fossils, bones, and 
artifacts suggest that many early rites and worship prac¬ 
tices were in place in this period. 

In part the development of these religious practices 
may have been linked with the growth of hominid popu¬ 
lations, as, apparently, a relatively large hominid popula¬ 
tion existed at the time. The size of this population may 
have generated the need for a social structure that for¬ 
mally recognized rites of passage such as birth, mar¬ 
riage, and death. Eventually, growing food, raising 
animals, and other aspects of the struggle for survival 
also became part of these rites. Indeed, based on evidence 
found among the Samo in present-day Burkina faso and 
the igbo in present-day Nigeria, it is believed by some 
historians and archaeologists that early hominid settle¬ 
ments or villages were generally organized around a cen¬ 
tral altar. 

Burial patterns have also helped archaeologists under¬ 
stand early belief systems. At sites located in Zambia, Zim¬ 
babwe, and Malawi, archaeologists have identified scenes 
in which various kinds of funeral rites were being per¬ 
formed. Elsewhere, particularly in northern and southern 
Africa, excavations of mid-Paleolithic grave sites have un¬ 
covered stone tools that apparently were buried along with 
the remains of Homo sapiens. Caves located at Afalou-bou- 
Rhummel, in Algeria, and Taforalt, in morocco, also 
show evidence of use as burial sites. 

Excavations made at the naqadah i and ii sites, which 
date to the Predynastic Period (c. 4800-3050 bce) of an¬ 
cient egypt, also have revealed artifacts bearing directly 
on prehistoric religion. Archaeologists at the sites have 
unearthed engraved pottery, axes, stone pots, tools, and 


both arrow- and hammerheads, as well as copper objects, 
all associated with badarian culture. A number of the ob¬ 
jects found in the graves at these sites contain drawn fig¬ 
ures, and it is believed that some of these figures were used 
for ritual purposes. The exact meaning of these draw¬ 
ings—or exactly what those rituals were—is not clear. 
Elowever, the rituals may be linked with the fact that a 
number of the graves, which generally are oval or circular 
in shape, contained multiple burials; beyond this, some of 
the corpses in these graves apparently had been deliber¬ 
ately dismembered. 

Finally, there are many ancient megaliths in Africa, 
such as those found in present-day Senegal, The Gambia, 
and the central African republic. Many of these burial 
sites, which also apparently represented belief in the af¬ 
terlife, date back to the neolithic period. Although 
much about these sites is not clearly understood, they 
may have been dwelling places for those buried within. 

See also: funeral customs (Vol. I); religion (Vols. 
II, III, I\j V); RELIGION, TRADITIONAL (Vol. I). 

religion, traditional Since ancient times, there have 
been literally thousands of religions in Africa, each shaped 
by the society that created it. The common thread that ties 
them all together is the underlying structure of social 
order they represent. 

For centuries the interpretations of outsiders concern¬ 
ing non-Christian and non-Islamic worship practices in 
Africa have often been clouded by prejudice and ignorance 
because of the lack of comparable church structures, holy 
texts, or other sacred forms in Africa with which they 
could identify. This often led to a complete misreading of 
ritual devotion in the form of sacrifice, prayers, song, 
dance, artwork, myth, and oral traditions. Time-hon¬ 
ored rituals were derided as well, including animal sacri¬ 
fice, libations, and highly expressive forms of prayer. 

For this reason, some ancient Greek and Roman trav¬ 
elers remarked that Africans had no religion. This view 
has prevailed for many centuries, somewhat influencing 
even modern historians and anthropologists who attempt 
to establish interpretations or terms for aspects of religion 
they could not otherwise understand. For example, out¬ 
moded words like paganism, fetish, and animism were 
coined by anthropologists to describe highly complex and 
sophisticated concepts of deity, the physical tokens of this 
devotion, and the spiritual essence that animates the uni¬ 
verse. These forms of expression have been passed down 
through generations, dating back to the prehistoric period. 

Like the people of most ancient societies throughout 
the world, African peoples have learned how to make 
sense of the natural universe and its predictable and un¬ 
predictable attributes. Often, they did this by observing 
the cycles of night and day, plant life, the stars, and the 
phases of the moon. Such attempts to understand the 
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mysteries of the universe also meant learning to cooper¬ 
ate with the forces that ranged from life and death to the 
disastrous occurrences of floods, famine, and desertifica¬ 
tion. Cooperation and placation may have given way to 
forms of prayer incorporated into the routines of daily 
life in various forms of worship. These adaptations added 
a deeper meaning to life and attempted to answer essen¬ 
tial questions about existence and purpose. Based on ar¬ 
chaeological evidence of burials, remnants of offerings, 
and sacrificial remains, it appears that religion and reli¬ 
gious rites were organized to depict the relationship be¬ 
tween humans and the unknown. 

Characteristics The term traditional religion gener¬ 
ally refers to religious thought and philosophy that has its 
roots in African culture before and separate from contact 
with Christianity or Islam. Traditional religion includes 
specific beliefs, ceremonies, and rituals carried out by 
designated ritual specialists, who include elders of the 
community, priests, rainmakers, oracles, medicine men, 
and prophets. The values associated with these rituals are 
embodied in the presence of the ritual specialists and 
then passed down from generation to generation, during 
the process of which they are, of course, modified. It this 
way religion incorporates the history of the society 
through oral sources such as myths, proverbs, personal 
names, and language. 

Rather than formalized patterns of liturgical prayer, 
the traditional worship that typified much of ancient 
Africa found expression in outward actions that included 
invocation, poured libation, offerings, prayer, and forms 
of music. (The latter usually called for drumming accom¬ 
panied by song and dance.) 

Ancient African societies generally made no distinc¬ 
tion between sacred and secular activities; a devotional act 
was a vital force regardless of whether it was performed at 
designated shrines, in daily work chores, or in community 
festivals. Although no two societies worshiped in exactly 
the same way, there were many shared beliefs. Scholars 
find four common threads that are present in most tradi¬ 
tional belief systems: believing in a Supreme Being, the re¬ 
ligious pantheon, honoring ancestors, and believing in the 
afterlife. 

Supreme Being Each ancient culture had a different 
name for the supreme being. In the igbo language spoken 
in Nigeria, the supreme being is called Chukwu; the akan 
of Ghana use the name Onyame, while the Ewe used 
Mawu. The yoruba of Nigeria used the name olortjn, or 
Olodumare, and the Mende of sierra leone refer to 
Ngewo. Considered the great creator, from time immemo¬ 
rial the supreme being has been viewed as omnipotent, 
omniscient, and compassionate—the highest form of life 
and the shaper of human destiny. 

Many African societies, even in ancient times, have 
shared common myths that tell of the supreme being’s 
omnipotence. These myths also explain that, while com¬ 


munication between this being and humans continued, 
direct contact was somehow altered by the folly of hu¬ 
mans. This contact was also affected by the fact that the 
deity placed intermediaries within the human sphere to 
meet the daily needs of people. The Mende of Sierra Leone 
provide an example of this pervasive belief, for, even in 
ages long past, they maintained that at one time Ngewo 
was close to humans. The Mende say that this changed 
when, after being given permission to ask Ngewo for what 
they needed, the people made so many requests that, in 
order to escape their demands, Ngewo retired to the heav¬ 
ens. In spite of the prevalence of such beliefs among an¬ 
cient Africans, it was widely understood and accepted that 
the deity continued to be active in their lives but that di¬ 
vine intermediaries were the appropriate means through 
which people were to communicate their needs. 

The Religious Pantheon The pantheon of gods 
represents various aspects of the natural world, and the 
gods serve as intermediaries to the supreme deity. The 
names of many gods and goddesses linked to the natural 
world have survived in traditional folklore and myths. 

Annual festivals, many of which are still celebrated 
today, represent one of the earliest traditional forms of 
communal thanksgiving. These are especially common as 
expressions of gratitude to deities for a successful or 
bountiful harvest of yams or other such crops. For the 
Mbaye of chad, for example, water, light, and the sun 
have long been considered powerful spiritual influences 
that require specific ritual offerings. In much the same 
way, the goddess Anuket, who personified the way in 
which the Nile river nourished the fields in the regions 
bordering Aswan, was honored in ancient Egypt. 

Sun and moon gods were worshiped by early Sabeans 
who crossed the red sea from Yemen, bringing their reli¬ 
gious beliefs to the highlands of Ethiopia. It has been re¬ 
ported by some that makeda, queen of Sheba, who ruled 
over aksum and the region of southern Arabia, was origi¬ 
nally a sun worshiper. But following her involvement 
with Solomon and the embrace of his religious convic¬ 
tions, Ethiopia’s unique form of Judaism came into being. 

The orisha, who are associated with yoruba religion, 
represent the most widely known intermediaries in Africa. 
Like other lesser gods or deities, each orisha has its own 
attributes of nature, as well as its specific favorite foods 
and taboos. There are also prayers, songs, and dances per¬ 
formed on certain days of the week. Generally, Yoruba 
devotees become aware of and familiar with the require¬ 
ments of their own orisha through divination. 

Ancestors The honoring of ancestors in Africa is 
not a religion in itself, nor is it a cult, as it has erro¬ 
neously been portrayed by some historians. Instead, it 
represents a misunderstood aspect of African culture. In 
traditional African cultures, ancestors may personify the 
male and female founders of society. They also may be 
kings or even family members who provide a good exam- 
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pie of morality in their daily lives. As such they are viewed 
as important parts of the ongoing social structure. 

Many forms of power have been attributed to ances¬ 
tors, especially in ancient times, but this power generally 
lies within the scope of the society’s needs and the ability 
to seek and receive help in a crisis. To offer the ancestral 
spirits both recognition and gratitude, certain types of 
shrines are erected at which prayers, animal sacrifices, 
masquerades, or similar ceremonies are performed. 

In Chad the qir ka, for example, has long been re¬ 
garded as a powerful ancestral male figure and plays a 
prominent role among the Sara people. Since theirs is a 
patrilineal society, legal rights, identity, and land are part 
of the power that is conferred to succeeding generations 
through links to this ancient individual. 

Death, the Afterlife, and Burial Rites In Africa, 
death has always been considered the final of the rites of 
passage. Viewed as an act of inevitable fate from prehis¬ 
toric times, the grave goods buried by early homo sapiens 
underscored an early belief in an afterlife. As time 
passed, these beliefs evolved, and the stone tools once 
found in prehistoric graves gave way to jewelry and to 
money for use in the afterlife. Belief in the hereafter, which 
often was held to be a replica of life on earth, sometimes 
supported the practice of human sacrifice, such as that car¬ 
ried out in carthage. It also spurred the construction of 
the burial tumuli of Nubia, which contained royal families, 
their close advisers, and their servants. 

A number of ancient African societies also believed 
that, when death occurred, the deceased had to give ac¬ 
countings of their lives. This belief is reflected in ancient 
temples, most famously in Egypt. There, wall paintings and 
other artifacts show the gods of the underworld waiting to 
devour the dead as their hearts are weighed on the sacred 
scales of justice by maat. Similarly, some societies, such as 
that of the Akan, believed in what they referred to as 
Asamando, the place at which the dead are judged for their 
past behavior. According to the Akan, this judgment was 
carried out by former kings, and wrongdoers were returned 
to earth, possibly to be bom blind, lame, or deformed. 

Many ancient African societies held two burial rites. 
The first was often done to remove the polluting presence 
and disruption caused by death. The second was to apply 
every possible ritual aspect to ensure that the spirit of the 
deceased had been satisfied. Because the second funeral 
often was one of extravagance, accompanied by appropri¬ 
ate displays of mourning, it was remembered long after 
by younger generations. In this way African religion was 
self-perpetuating, creating an endless cycle of birth and 
rebirth that affirmed the creative abilities of the deity. 

See also: ancestry (Vol. I); ark of the covenant (Vol. 
I); BAOBAB TREE (Vol. I); CHRISTIANITY (Vols. I, II); CIRCUMCI¬ 
SION (Vol. I); DIVINATION (Vol. I); ISLAM (Vol. II); MASKS (Vol. 
I); MONOTHEISM (Vol. I); PANTHEISM (Vol. I); POLYTHEISM (Vol. 
I); SPIRIT POSSESSION (Vol. I); WITCHCRAFT (Vol. I). 


Further reading: John R. Hinnells, ed., The Penguin 
Dictionary of Religions (London: The Penguin Group, 
1995); John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy, 
2nd ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heinemann, 1999); T. N. O. Quar- 
coopome, West African Traditional Religion (Ibadan, Nige¬ 
ria: Africa Universities Press, 1987). 

rhinoceroses Large mammals found in Africa and 
Asia. In mythology, rhinoceroses served as inspiration for 
the unicorn, a mythical horned horse. Rhinoceroses are 
also associated with the ancient Egyptian mythological 
creature Amenti, a serpent that devoured sinful people in 
the afterlife. The rhinoceros was an exotic animal to 
ancient Egyptians. According to inscriptions, it was one 
of the prizes King thutmose i brought back with him 
from an expedition in Nubia. Later, the people of aksum 
exported rhinoceros horns to lands as far away as China. 

rhythm pounder Uniquely carved wooden figure used 
in funeral processions. Throughout the history of the 
Senufo people of ivory coast, the rhythm pounder has 
symbolized respect for the elders who were once impor¬ 
tant within the community. When these elders pass away, 
certain rites are needed to help them achieve the status of 
ancestor. As a rite of passage, this wooden carving, about 
3 feet (1 m) high, is carried by a procession of mourners, 
who sway in accompaniment to the music of drums and 
horns. 

See also: afterlife (Vol. I); ancestor worship 
(Vol. I); FUNERAL customs (Vol. I); sculpture (Vol. I). 

Rift Valley Geological fault system that spans 3,000 to 
4,000 miles (4,828 to 6,437 km) from southwestern Asia 
to eastern Africa and was home to the earliest prehistoric 
people on Earth. The Rift Valley— rift meaning “depres¬ 
sion,” “trough,” or “crack”—is also known as the Great 
Rift Valley, the Afro-Arabian Rift Valley, and the Eastern 
Rift Valley. It is one of the longest rifts on the planet. 
Geologists think the valley was created in a fault zone 
more than 50 million years ago. The Rift Valley has a 
wide variation in elevation, from around 1,300 feet (396 
m) below sea level in the Dead Sea to about 6,000 feet 
(1,830 m) above sea level in Kenya. The width of the val¬ 
ley is 30 to 40 miles (48 to 64 km) on average. It mea¬ 
sures only a few miles wide at its narrowest point and 
expands to 100 miles (160 km) at its widest point. From 
space, the Rift Valley in Kenya is clearly visible. 

The Rift Valley enters Africa from the red sea, moves 
into Ethiopia, stretches southwest into Kenya, extends 
south through Tanzania and Malawi, and finally pro¬ 
ceeds into Mozambique, going through the lower Zambezi 
river valley to the Indian Ocean. The Rift Valley in Africa 
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is typically considered to be the main valley, with a west¬ 
ern branch extending north along the eastern border of 
the Democratic Republic of the CONGO. Several freshwa¬ 
ter and alkaline lakes are in the valley, the largest of 
which are in the western rift valley and include Lake 
Nyasa (also called Lake Malawi) and Lake Tanganyika. 

Of the several Rift Valley lakes in Kenya, the largest 
is Lake turkana. It was along the shores of this lake that 
archaeologist Dr. Richard Leakey discovered hominid re¬ 
mains thought to be millions of years old. Using archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries and oral history, scholars have 
gathered evidence that seems to support the theory that 
the human race originated in this area of Rift Valley. 
Evidence suggests that as early as the stone age (c. 
50,000 bce) people lived near Lake Turkana and manu¬ 
factured stone hand-ax tools. Then, around 10,000 bce, 
the discovery of fire allowed for the invention of new 
ways of toolmaking. Cultures of hunting-and-gathering 
people developed in the area, and agriculture began 
around 1000 bce in the Rift Valley, probably having been 
introduced by Kushites from Ethiopia. 

Ancient irrigation systems have been discovered from 
this time, too. The Rift Valley is the location of an impor¬ 
tant iron age site at Engaruka. This area in northern 
Tanzania was home to a large settlement of agricultural¬ 
ists who irrigated the land for more than 1,000 years. 

Several other lakes fall in the Rift Valley, including 
lakes Naivasha, Nakuru, Baringo, and Bogoria. Lake 
Naivasha is a freshwater lake and the highest of the Rift 
Valley lakes. Lake Nakuru is noted for the million or so 
pink flamingos that make their home there. Within the 
Kenyan part of the Rift Valley, animal life is abundant, in¬ 
cluding hippopotamuses, zebras, white and black 
rhinoceroses, leopards, giraffes, buffalo, waterbuck, 
and several hundred species of birds. 

See also: geography (Vol. 1); leakey, richard (Vol. V). 

Further reading: V Morell, Ancestral Passions: The 
Leakey Family and the Quest for Humankind’s Beginnings 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1995); Anthony Smith, 
The Great Rift: Africa’s Changing Valley (London: BBC 
Books, 1988). 

rites of passage Term used by anthropologists to de¬ 
scribe the special ceremonies that mark a persons devel¬ 
opment. Rites of passage occur in all societies of the 
world, the most common ones marking birth, the onset 
of adulthood, marriage, and death. Many of these rites 
have remained intact for thousands of years. Most have 
been carried out in culturally distinctive ways that in¬ 
clude the use of ritual objects, feasts, song or dance, and 
special clothing and dress or jewelry. 

Marriage in Africa offers a prime example of a series 
of smaller rites that culminate in a final ceremonial rite 
of passage. Some societies begin this process during 


early childhood. The Udhuk of Ethiopia, for example, 
traditionally marry at an early age, but individuals are 
permitted to choose their future spouses. After ap¬ 
proaching their parents and gaining approval, the future 
bride wears beads, indicating that she is engaged. In 
contrast parents in the Kiga society of Uganda make all 
the arrangements for marriage, and the young bride and 
bridegroom do not meet until the day of the wedding. 
Prospective husbands of the Wolof culture, in what is 
now The Gambia, ask intermediaries to carry kola nuts, 
clothing, and other gifts to the family of the prospective 
bride. The presenting of gifts, known as bride-wealth, 
is a crucial rite of passage that dates back to the times of 
Egyptian rule. The ruling elite, in particular, required 
that contracts be drawn between the groom and the fa¬ 
ther of the bride. It was generally held that the gifts 
strengthened the relationship between families united by 
marriage. 

The actual marriage ceremony is the culmination of 
these rites and ranges from a simple act to highly demon¬ 
strative displays. Toro bridegrooms in Uganda carry their 
new wives on their shoulders to their new home in order 
to demonstrate to the community the high esteem that 
they have for their brides. 

Funerals have traditionally been the most elaborate 
rite of passage performed in Africa, and they provide in¬ 
sight into the life of the deceased, while also affirming be¬ 
lief in the afterlife. For example, many societies bury 
their deceased with personal objects, a practice that dates 
back at least to the early Egyptian and Nubian kings who 
built lavish tombs to ensure a comfortable setting in the 
afterlife. In contrast, many nomadic hunting-and-gather¬ 
ing societies conduct a more simple form of burial, al¬ 
though it is no less significant to the living. 

Among the lesser rites associated with funerals is the 
act of purification. In Ghana, when a married man or 
woman dies, the family of the deceased performs a tradi¬ 
tional rite that simultaneously protects the surviving 
partner from the polluting effects of death and dissolves 
the marriage. When the period of mourning is com¬ 
pleted, the former spouse is free to marry again. 

See also: burial rites (Vol. I); child rearing (Vol. I); 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS (Vol. I); INITIATION RITES (Vol. I). 

Further reading: John S. Mbiti, African Religions and 
Philosophy, 2nd ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heinenran Educational 
Publishers, 1989); Gay Robins, Women In Ancient Egypt 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1993). 

rock art Engravings and paintings, often in color, made 
by ancient peoples on stone surfaces. The earliest rock 
paintings date from the period 5000 to 2000 bce and con¬ 
tain depictions of game animals. Some 30,000 examples 
of ancient rock art have been found in the Sahara desert 
alone. Human figures, if shown, carry clubs, bows and ar- 
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rows, and other weapons for hunting. Rock art is proba¬ 
bly connected to the creators’ religious beliefs or rituals. 

Rock art in the Sahara, south Africa, and the Nile 
valley offer strong examples of the relationship between 
the human and the unknown. In the Nile Valley, between 
Wadi Abbad and Wadi Hammama, for example, archaeol¬ 
ogists have found evidence on rocks and pottery that 
show images and rituals that may preserve the roots of 
Egyptian religion. 

Early rituals are more clearly depicted in southern 
Africa, where paintings of the eland have been attributed 
to the San. In these drawings, the animals appear to sym¬ 
bolize prosperity, and the scenes generally include ritual 
dance that probably recognized this. Likewise, archaeol¬ 
ogists have found rock art in the Congo region that dates 
back to the Late stone age. Modern-day interpretations 
by people in the region indicate that one such rock bears 
moon and star symbols that have been in widespread use 
since ancient times. 

A number of rock paintings with religious themes 
have been found in Botswana, including scenes of a 
rainmaking ceremony in which a sacrificial animal is 
seen being led by what may have been priests. In caves 
found in Natal, South Africa, a rock painting of what is 
probably a religious scene shows women clapping for 
masked dancers. Elsewhere, in the Sahara region, includ¬ 
ing southern Oran and Tassili N’Ajjer, images have been 
found that show oxen with Egyptian-style discs, which 
many archaeologists believe predate the human form 
later assigned to the Egyptian deity hathor. Similarly, 
images of a ram with a sphere apparently predate the 
similar figure, but with a human form, later assigned to 
the Egyptian god amun. 

In southern Africa, no site has been reliably dated to 
any time before the common era. The San, among others, 
continued the tradition of rock painting well into the 
19th century, although some of these sites may contain 
the work of khoikhoi and Bantu-speaking artists. 

See also: ennedi (Vols. I, II). 

Further reading: David Coulson and Alec Camp¬ 
bell, African Rock Art: Paintings and Engravings on Stone 
(New York: Abrams, 2001). 

Rome Italian city-state, republic, and empire that, by 
the beginning of the common era, ruled much of the 
European and Mediterranean world. The area of the 
Palatine Hills was originally settled by a people known as 
the Latins, who were inhabiting the area by about 1000 
bce. For a brief period the Latins fell under the domi¬ 
nance of a rival Italian people, the Etruscans, but they 
eventually freed themselves of Etruscan rule and, in 509 
bce, established the Roman Republic. Over the next 225 
years, Rome gradually conquered neighboring peoples 
and territories until it had control of the entire Italian 


Peninsula. Then Rome battled with Carthage, its main 
rival in the western Mediterranean, in a series of conflicts 
known as the punic wars (264-146 bce). In the ensuing 
conflicts, in which Rome defeated the powerful 
Carthaginian Empire in three separate wars, Rome came 
to dominate the islands of Sicily and Sardinia and, later, 
parts of Iberia and the North African coast. 

By the end of the Punic Wars, however, the Roman 
republican system was crumbling. During the period 
dominated by Julius caesar (c. 100-44 bce), Rome was 
caught up in turmoil that eventually brought an end to its 
relatively democratic form of government. Eventually, the 
republic was replaced by an empire in 27 bce, when Oc- 
tavian, the adopted son of Julius Caesar, assumed the 
name Augustus and became the first Roman emperor. 
During these years, c. 130-30 bce, Rome expanded into 
northern Europe, Asia, Egypt, and North Africa, forging 
an empire that controlled the region for almost 500 years. 

Rome in Egypt As Rome expanded its power into 
Asia, it encountered the Egypt of the Ptolemies, the rulers 
who assumed control of Egypt after the death of Alexan¬ 
der the great (356-323 bce). Egypt finally fell securely 
into the Roman sphere of influence during the period of 
Queen Cleopatra (r. 51-30 bce), who struggled to main¬ 
tain her nation’s independence by playing one side against 
the other in the dangerous game of Roman politics. She 
first sided with Pompey, an adversary of Julius Caesar, in 
their bitter and violent rivalry. Then, switching sides, she 
supported the victorious Caesar. Her subsequent affair 
with the Roman leader—and the birth of their son, 
Caesarion—helped her achieve an uneasy peace with the 
Mediterranean power, which gave Egypt a semblance of 
autonomy. 

After Caesar’s assassination, however, Cleopatra and 
her country were once again drawn into Roman politics. 
Marrying Caesar’s protege, Marc Antony, she set about try¬ 
ing to reestablish Egypt’s full independence, as well as its 
position of power in Africa and Asia. The combined forces 
of Cleopatra and Antony, however, proved no match for 
Octavian, who defeated them at the famous naval battle of 
Actium, in 31 bce. After his victory, Octavian assumed full 
control of Rome. Egypt became a Roman province, which 
it remained until the empire split into eastern and western 
spheres in 355 CE. 

Rome in Kush and Nubia Once it was in control 
of Egypt, Rome began to exact tribute from the nearby 
kingdom of rush in Nubia. Despite this tribute, however, 
Roman forces repeatedly made advances into Kush terri¬ 
tory, penetrating ever deeper towards Nubia. As a result 
Kushites began to attack Roman outposts, which led to 
quick retaliatory attacks by the Romans. Roman forces 
seized several Kushite towns and then marched on Napata, 
which they soon conquered and destroyed. 

Although this three-year conflict resulted in a clear 
victory for Rome, the Kushites did benefit from the re- 
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suits. The kandakes, who played a major role in the 
Kushite military and government, appealed to the Roman 
leader, Julius Caesar, who, feeling that he was putting 
Rome in a tenuous position by overextending his troops, 
pulled back the Roman forces. He then restored the 
Egyptian-Kushite borders to their previous state, leaving 
Kush and Nubia relatively independent of Rome in the 
years that followed. 

Rome in North Africa Rome became a major 
power in North Africa as a result of its victories in the 
Punic Wars. Inheriting the power of the once-dominant 
Carthaginian Empire, Rome at first tried to rule northern 
Africa through a series of colonies—known as Africa 
Vetus—and client states, including numidia and Mauri¬ 
tania. For the most part, these client states, ruled by in¬ 
digenous kings, enjoyed a great deal of autonomy, and 
they were able to prosper despite both the Roman pres¬ 
ence and the occasional raids of indigenous Berbers. 
However, jugurtha (160-104 bce), one of the kings of 
Numidia, abused his power, angering the Romans and 
plunging Numidia into a six-year war that ended in 
Jugurtha’s public humiliation in Rome. Later, in the tur¬ 
moil that resulted from the conflict between Julius 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus (c. 55-46 bce), another 
Numidian king, juba i (r. c. 45 bce), managed to consoli¬ 
date power and establish a substantial degree of indepen¬ 
dence for his kingdom. The final victory of Julius Caesar 
in 46 bce, however, marked the beginning of the end of 
this independence, as Juba’s young son was taken to 
Rome to be raised, in Roman fashion, in Caesar’s own 
household. As time passed, Caesar extended Roman rule, 
eventually transforming Numidia into what became 
known as Africa Nova. Later, in 33 bce, the death of King 
Bocchus left Mauritania under Roman rule as well. 
Increased resistance to the Romans, which followed the 
death of Juba 11, led to further Roman intervention. By 40 
CE Rome had firm control of the region, retaining it until 
the empire crumbled in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Further reading: Susan Raven, Rome in Africa (New 
York: Routledge, 1993); Brent D. Shaw, Environment and 
Society in Roman North Africa (Brookfield, Vt.: Variorum, 
1995). 

Rosetta Stone Ancient stone bearing an inscription 
written in hieroglyphics, demotic, and Greek; it pro¬ 
vided the linguistic clues that led to the first translation 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The Rosetta Stone was discov¬ 
ered by one of Napoleon’s soldiers in August 1799 during 
the French military expedition to Egypt. It was found 
near the Nile delta town of Rashid, whose ancient name 
was Rosetta. The stone itself is a slab of black basalt 46 
inches (115 cm) high by 28.5 inches (72 cm) wide. The 
text of the stone is basically an inscription written in 196 
bce by the reigning king’s priests. It honors the Egyptian 



Because it provided the same text in three different languages, 
the Rosetta Stone enabled Champollion and Young to decipher 
the riddle of hieroglyphics. British Museum, London, England 
© Bettmann/Corbis 

king Ptolemy V Epiphanes using three different writing 
systems—hieroglyphics, demotic (a simple version of hi¬ 
eroglyphics), and Greek. Through a comparison of the 
Greek and Egyptian texts, for the first time linguistic 
scholars were able to decipher ancient Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics. From their study, they concluded that hiero¬ 
glyphs are mainly phonetic, not the symbolic signs they 
previously were thought to be. 

In 1802 Johan David Akerblad and the French 
scholar A. I. Silvestre de Sacy were the first to make head¬ 
way in the translation of the markings on the stone. After 
identifying a few of the letters and some of the proper 
names in the demotic section of the text, the two scholars 
compared them with the same names found in the Greek 
section. Thomas Young, a British physicist, built on these 
findings by proving that proper names in hieroglyphics 
had phonetic value. Young also introduced the concept of 
cartouches, the writing of proper names enclosed by 
ovals. In 1814 Young further revealed that hieroglyphics 
should be read by studying the direction in which the 
bird and animal signs were facing. 
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The final breakthrough in the translation, which oc¬ 
curred in 1822, is credited to the French scholar Jean- 
Frangois Champollion. Champollion recognized the signs 
used to write royal names such as Ptolemy. He then was 
able to draw on his knowledge of Coptic Egyptian to un¬ 
lock the phonetic values of the remaining hieroglyphs. 
One year later Champollion published his work in the fa¬ 
mous Lettre a M. Dacier. 

In 1802, under terms set forth in the Anglo-French 
Treaty of Alexandria, the Rosetta Stone was given to the 
British Museum in London, England, where it is still dis¬ 
played. 

Further reading: writing (Vol. I). 

Ruvuvu River (Ruvubu) One of the major rivers in 
the largely mountainous East African nation of Burundi. 
Fed by streams seeping from the plateaus east of Lake 
Kivu and Lake Tanganyika, the Ruvuvu originates not far 
from Bujumbura, the capital of present-day Burundi. The 
river, approximately 300 miles (483 km) in length, flows 
northeast across the country, forming a portion of the 
present-day eastern border with Tanzania. After it joins 
with the Kagera River in Rwanda, the two rivers together 
form the southernmost source of the Nile river and fi¬ 
nally spill into Lake victoria. 

See also: lakes and rivers (Vol. 1). 

Ruwenzori Mountains Mountain range in eastern 
Central Africa on the western branch of the rift valley. 
The Ruwenzori Mountains stretch along 80 miles (129 
km) of the present-day border between Uganda and the 
Democratic Republic of the CONGO. The widest point 
spans 30 miles (48.3 km) and the highest point reaches 
over 16,700 feet (5,090 m) at Mount Margherita. Though 
this range lies just north of the equator, it has a perma¬ 
nent snow line at around 14,800 feet (4,511 m). The 


peaks typically lay under a blanket of mist or clouds. 
Several lakes, glacial lakes, and glaciers are found in the 
mountains. Ancient crystalline rock makes up the range, 
but the mountains contain substantial deposits of cobalt 
and copper. In ancient times these mountains were mis¬ 
takenly thought to be the source of the Nile river. 
Scholars think that the famous “Mountains of the Moon” 
described in the second century by Ptolemy are the 
Ruwenzori Mountains. 

Ruzizi River (Rusizi) River that marks part of the 
borders between the present-day Democratic Republic of 
the Congo to the west and Burundi and Rwanda to the 
east. The Ruzizi River traverses a 100-mile (161-km) 
course through the western rift valley from Lake Kivu, 
the highest lake in Africa, south to Lake Tanganyika. 
Providing drainage for Lake Kivu, the river flows along 
the Rwanda-Congo border before entering the Imbo val¬ 
ley in Burundi. Forming the Burundi-Congo border, the 
Ruzizi River then enters Lake Tanganyika. Volcanic activ¬ 
ity forces Lake Kivu’s drainage to flow south through the 
Ruzizi River. 

In Burundi the Ruzizi basin of the Imbo plains forms 
a freshwater system that includes 22 rivers and is one of 
the systems that contributes to the ample supply of fresh¬ 
water in the area. 

Rwanda Landlocked country in eastern Central Africa 
covering approximately 9,600 square miles (24,900 sq km) 
and bordered by Uganda, Tanzania, Burundi, and the 
Democratic Republic of the CONGO. Lake Kivu lies on 
Rwanda’s eastern border. The first inhabitants of the area 
were probably the twa people, short-statured hunter- 
gatherers who had settled there prior to the arrival of 
Bantu-speaking people early in the first millennium. 

See also: Rwanda (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 



Sahara desert The world’s largest desert and the only 
true desert found at 0° longitude. The Sahara, which means 
simply “desert” in Arabic, covers one-third of Africa, in¬ 
cluding most of North Africa, and extends approximately 
3,320,000 square miles (8,598,800 sq km), an area 
roughly the size of the continental United States. The 
great desert measures 3,000 miles (4,827 km) from east 
to west and between 800 to 1,200 miles (1,287 to 1,931 
km) from north to south. It stretches from the Atlantic 
Ocean in the west to the red sea in the east. Its northern 
boundaries are the atlas mountains and the mediter¬ 
ranean sea; its southern boundary lies along latitude 16° 
N and extends through parts of chad, nicer, and the 
Republic of the Sudan. The Sahara is one of the harshest 
environments on earth. 

Geography The Sahara is crossed by the Nile river 
and the nicer river, which sustain most of the region’s 
human population. Only 2.5 percent (80,000 square miles/ 
200,000 sq km) of the Sahara are oases, which are areas of 
farming and settlement. The water in an oasis (which is al¬ 
most always below sea level) comes from wells or springs 
fed by underground basins. The Sahara has about 90 large 
oases and many small ones that may support only one or 
two families. Some large oases have thousands of date palm 
trees planted, and farmers grow barley, wheat, and other 
crops. However, even the largest settlements on the oases 
sustain fewer than 2,000 inhabitants. 

The main geographic features of the Sahara include 
shallow basins called chotts and dayas; gravel-covered 
plains called regs; rock-strewn plateaus; and sheets, 
dunes, and seas of sand, collectively called ergs, which 
cover about one-quarter of the desert’s surface. The shift¬ 
ing, wind-blown sands in an erg can form dunes as high 


as 600 feet (183 m). (Scientists have yet to explain the 
“singing” or booming of the sand dunes.) 

Mountains and uplands cover the central portion of 
the Sahara. The plateaus of the Sahara, such as the Tade- 
mait Plateau in Algeria and the ennedi Plateau in Chad, 
are covered with angular weathered rocks. The Ahaggar 
Mountains in Algeria rise 9,573 feet (2,918 m) high. 
Mount Koussi in the Tibesti Mountains of Chad reaches a 
height of 11,204 feet (3415 m). The lowest point in the 
desert is Egypt’s qattara depression, 436 feet (133 m) 
below sea level. 

Climate The highest temperature recorded is 136° 
F (58° C) at al-Aziziyah in Libya; yet in other places, frost 
can be seen in the wintertime. The annual rainfall mea¬ 
sures no more than 0.08 inches (2 mm), and some areas 
may go for years with no rainfall at all. Due to ocean cur¬ 
rents a narrow strip of the western coast enjoys a rela¬ 
tively cool, uniform temperature year-round. Most of the 
Sahara, however, experiences a cycle of extremely hot 
summers and mild to cool winters. 

Climatologists estimate that the Sahara has been a 
desert since the Early Pliocene epoch, or for roughly 5 
million years. It has been subject over time to a cycle of 
drier and more humid conditions, though for the past 
2,000 years, its climate has been very stable. 

Strong winds, given such names as sirocco, khamsin, 
and shahali, can blow unpredictably for days. They move 
vast amounts of sand and create an ever-changing land¬ 
scape, burying everything in their path and decreasing 
visibility to hazardous levels. 

Animal Life Most desert animals can go for long 
periods without drinking and are able to take some water 
from the plants in their diet. The smaller animals are noc- 
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Most Saharan oases, such as this one in Algeria, are large enough to support only a handful of families. © Robert Holmes/Corbis 


turnal, staying in their burrows during the heat of the day 
and exiting during the cooler night to find food. These 
animals include gerbils, snakes, lizards, and small foxes 
called fennecs. Among the larger animals living in the 
Sahara are white gazelles and a rare antelope called an 
addax, an extremely hardy animal that resembles its 
much larger relative, the oryx. Barbary sheep live in the 
rocky plateaus. 

Archaeology and History The region of Africa that 
includes the Sahara had a much wetter climate during the 
ice ages of the Pleistocene epoch, which ended about 
9500 bce. Archaeological evidence indicates that forests 
and grasslands covered the region, which was home to an¬ 
telopes, elephants, giraffes, extinct buffaloes called 
bubaluses, rhinoceroses, ostriches, and warthogs. 

The widespread presence of stone artifacts, fossils, 
and rock art gives evidence of human habitation 
throughout the region. Almost 30,000 engravings and 
rock paintings date from the fifth millennium bce. Ar¬ 
chaeologists have also found bone harpoons and accumu¬ 
lations of shells on the shores of long-dried-up Saharan 
lakes. Evidence of the presence of domestic livestock and 


the associated lifestyle of nomadic pastoralism in the re¬ 
gion can be traced as far back as 5000 bce. Direct evi¬ 
dence of formal agriculture —the cultivation in Egypt 
of barley and emmer wheat introduced from Asia—dates 
from as early as 4000 bce. Native African plants were first 
domesticated by the Gangara people, ancestors of the 
modern Soninke, in roughly 1000 BCE. 

About 4000 bce the climate became more arid, and 
the region began to turn into a desert. At the same time, 
trade began between neighboring settlements and, even¬ 
tually, between the Sahara region and the outside world. 
By 2000 bce copper from Mauritania had found its way 
to the bronze age people of the Mediterranean. The peo¬ 
ple of carthage, one of the great cities of ancient times, 
apparently continued these Bronze Age trade relation¬ 
ships as their city rose to prominence after 600 bce. 

The growing aridity of the Sahara had its effect in the 
transition from cattle and horses to camels, which 
were better adapted to life in the desert. Camels were 
used in Egypt by 600 bce, although in other parts of the 
Sahara they were unknown until some 600 or more years 
later, when they were introduced from the Middle East. 
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Camels all but replaced cattle as the pack animals of 
choice on the trade routes. 

The Movement of Peoples The North African city 
of Carthage, destroyed at the end of the Third Punic War 
in 149 bce, later became an important city in the Roman 
Empire. After the city was overrun by the vandals, a 
Germanic people, around 430 CE, a major shift in popula¬ 
tion occurred. Various clans of Berbers, camel-mounted 
nomads who lived along the northwest coast of Africa, 
entered the desert to avoid the anarchy and warfare fol¬ 
lowing the defeat of the Romans and gradually became 
established throughout the Sahara. The clans often plun¬ 
dered caravans and attacked oasis dwellers. Later, other 
groups of Berbers—prompted by the rise of Islam—and 
Arab peoples who desired to maintain traditional beliefs 
also moved into the Sahara. Within 500 years Islam had 
spread to the southern borders of the Sahara, and Arabic 
became the main language of the desert. 

Of the major black African kingdoms known to the 
Arabs at the beginning of the Islamic period, most were 
located north of Lake chad and the Senegal and Niger 
rivers, close to the southern edge of the Sahara. Histori¬ 
ans speculate that these kingdoms found it more benefi¬ 
cial to locate themselves closer to the ends of the trade 
routes than in lands more suited to agriculture. In ex¬ 
change for gold, ivory, foodstuffs, and slaves, these king¬ 
doms could import luxury goods and, most important, 
salt, a precious commodity readily available only on the 
coastlands. 

There is archaeological evidence for a mixed pastoral 
and agricultural economy among an intermingled group 
of Libyan Berbers and black agriculturalists in the Sahara 
by 4000 bce, about the same time Egypt began to flour¬ 
ish. However, the growing desertification of the Sahara 
region seems to have forced its black population to mi¬ 
grate to the more fertile and welcoming savannas of the 
Sahel region south of the Sahara. 

See also: Sahara desert (Vol. II) trans-saharan 
TRADE ROUTES (Vol. II). 

Further reading: David Ball, Empires of Sand (New 
York: Bantam Doubleday Dell, 1999); Gianni Guadalupi 
and Paolo Novaresio, The Sahara Desert: From the Pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt to the Mountains of Morocco (Cairo: Ameri¬ 
can University in Cairo Press, 2003). 

Sahel Hot, dry band of grasslands that lies south of the 
Sahara desert. The Sahel, which means “border” in Ara¬ 
bic, extends through present-day Senegal, Mauritania, 
MALI, BURKINA FASO, NIGER, NIGERIA, CHAD, and Republic 
of the Sudan. The area was initially populated by the 
southward migration of desert-dwelling black peoples in 
search of more hospitable living conditions. All the 
major black kingdoms of ancient West and Central 
Africa arose in the Sahel as way stations and terminus 


points for the trade routes to northern Africa. The largest 
and the longest lasting was ancient Ghana, which origi¬ 
nated in the late fourth century but did not reach its 
peak until about 1000 CE. Ancient Mali, the Songhai Em¬ 
pire, and Kanem-Bornu were influential Sahelian trading 
kingdoms that came into being after the decline of 
Ghana. 

See also: kanem-bornu (Vols. II, III, IV); mali em¬ 
pire (Vol. II); songhai (Vol. III). 

salt One of Africa’s major natural resources and an item 
in great demand in trade in the ancient world; in ancient 
Africa, it was often used as a form of currency. Salt has 
been used as money and in barter for thousands of years 
in Africa. In fact, the word salary is derived from a Latin 
word meaning “salt.” Like all things used as currency, salt 
was easy to distribute, readily transported, not perishable, 
and valuable beyond its use as money. In hot climates like 
that of western Africa, salt was used to season and pre¬ 
serve food. Ingesting salt helped prevent a person from 
losing bodily fluids. 

The rise of agriculture may have contributed to the 
increased use of salt. Nomadic people who lived off meat 
that was either raw or had been roasted to keep in the 
natural salt, had little need for salt. The proliferation of 
trade around the mediterranean sea, however, gave rise 
to settlements and urban trading areas, which led to an 
increase in agriculture. As agriculture increased, diets 
changed to include more vegetables, grains, and boiled 
meats, all of which required salt as a supplement. 

In this way salt became a valuable item and one of 
the most commonly traded commodities in ancient times. 
In fact, to some ancient peoples, it was pound-for-pound 
more valuable than gold. It is believed that North Afri¬ 
can trade routes for salt and gold began crossing the Sa¬ 
hara desert by at least the fourth century. 

See also: money and currency (Vol. I); salt trade 
(Vol. II). 


In ancient times, because they valued salt so much, 
the people of West Africa frequently traded equal 
weights of salt for gold. 


San (Bushmen) hunter-gatherers who probably 
were the original inhabitants of present-day Botswana, 
Namibia, and northwest south Africa. The San belong to 
the linguistic group speaking khoisan languages, which 
includes the Khoikhoi, !kung, G/wi, and other speakers 
of “click” languages. Despite similarities in language and 
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appearance, the San and Khoikhoi represent two distinct 
ethnic groups who, at various periods of history, coexisted 
in the same regions. The name San reportedly comes from 
their word s a, which means “gatherers of fruit” or “har¬ 
vest.” As such, it is a better description of the San way of 
life than bushmen, a term that is now considered to be 
derogatory and unsuitable. 

The San’s longevity in southern Africa ranges be¬ 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 years, although the San actu¬ 
ally may date back to an even earlier period. The 
complex nature of their society has been avidly studied 
and offers critical insights into the Late stone age pe¬ 
riod. For instance, a recovered collection of tools associ¬ 
ated with the San dates back some 15,000 years, and is 
known as the Wilton Stone Kit. The tools were named 
for the cave shelter in Cape Province, South Africa, 
where they were discovered. The kit demonstrates an ad¬ 
vanced level of toolmaking ability, including scrapers, 
borers, and microliths, which are long, blade-like pieces 
of stone produced by striking a larger stone or core. 
These tools were probably used to butcher animals. 
Although the San hunted in small groups, they devel¬ 
oped highly effective methods for bringing down animals 
like the eland, kudu, impala, and bushbuck using nets 
and animal traps, along with spears and arrows coated 
with a poison made from vegetables. After a successful 
hunt, every part of the animal was consumed, and the 
skin made into clothing and bags. 

ft remains uncertain how often meat could be made 
available by hunting, and women and children, who were 
primarily the gatherers, provided nearly 80 percent of the 
San diet, food items that were probably consumed on a 
daily basis included honey, berries, mongongo nuts, in¬ 
sects such as grasshoppers, fruit, and smaller animals 
such as tortoises and mole rats. Recovered digging sticks 
and grinding stones suggest that women also obtained 
wild roots and plants from the more than 100 types avail¬ 
able in the region. Adding further variation to their diet, 
San who lived closest to the coast caught fish, rock lob¬ 
sters, seals, and mussels in reed baskets. 

This cooperative system of hunting and gathering 
allowed the San to share food resources among the 
members of their family group or bands. These groups 
ranged from 10 to 60 people, but often shifted in size as 
a result of polygyny, as well as resettlement and natural 
loss from death or disease. San society has often been 
described as egalitarian because of their emphasis on 
shared work responsibilities and leadership chosen from 
a group of elders. 

Between 20,000 and 15,000 bce, San culture had devel¬ 
oped to the point of burying the dead in accordance with 
specific rites. Their spiritual belief system centered around 
a single, all-powerful God as well as lesser deities. 
However, notions of land ownership remain questionable 
since the San were a highly mobile society. Their homes, 


made of interlocking branches and thatch, were designed 
for transport over long distances. 

Because they applied time limits and organized ef¬ 
forts to their subsistence activities, the San were able to 
devote a generous amount of time toward developing 
their cultural practices. As a result their cave paintings 
and ornamental jewelry made from the eggs of os¬ 
triches represent one of the most widespread forms of 
prehistoric art in southern Africa. A variety of musical 
instruments have also been attributed to the San and may 
have been used in social or ritual practices. For example, 
the !Kung San who live in Kalahari desert bordering 
Botswana, have been depicted in cave paintings as partici¬ 
pants in healing dances performed as a safeguard against 
spirit-induced illnesses or similar misfortunes. 

One of the questions that still remains about the San 
involves the recovery of their skeletal remains at sites as 
far away as Tanzania, Uganda, southern Republic of the 
Sudan (called nubia in ancient times), Ethiopia, and So¬ 
malia. Archaeologists are uncertain whether these find¬ 
ings reflect forced resettlement following the bantu 
expansion into southern Africa some 2,000 years ago or 
whether it relates to hunting-and-gathering activities. 

See also: san (Vol. Ill). 

Further reading: Andrew Smith, et al., The Bush¬ 
men of Southern Africa: A Foraging Society in Transition 
(Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press, 2000). 

Sao Tome and Principe Present-day nation made up 
of two large islands, Sao Tome and Principe, and a 
number of smaller islets located off the coast of Gabon, 
in the Gulf of Guinea. Measuring about 390 square miles 
(1,010 km) in all, Sao Tome and Principe is the smallest 
country in Africa. It is believed that Sao Tome was unin¬ 
habited before the 15th century. 

See also: sAo tome and principe (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Saqqara Site of an ancient burial ground, known for its 
elaborate private tombs from the era known as the old 
kingdom (c. 2705-2213 bce). As the primary burial site 
of the ancient Egyptian capital of Memphis, Saqqara was 
used by almost every dynasty at least through the First 
Intermediate Period. The most elaborate mastabas, or pri¬ 
vate tombs, at Saqqara were built as “houses of eternity.” 
These structures sometimes contained more than 20 sep¬ 
arate chambers, with numerous burial shafts for family 
members. Thousands of hieroglyphic inscriptions deco¬ 
rated the multicolored walls. 

Private tomb architecture of the Old Kingdom cul¬ 
minated at Saqqara in the mastabas of the Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasties (2465-2250 bce), in which the greatest variety 
of wall scenes may be found. These tombs were intended 
for such high-ranking administrators as Ti and Ptahhotep 
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The step pyramid of Djoser at Saqqara, dating from the Third Dynasty (2630-2611 bce), is thought to be the first pyramid ever built. 
© Richard T. Nowitz/Corbis 


and were dominated inside by large-scale figures of the 
deceased. On one level, these figures were meant to sig¬ 
nify the importance of the deceased. On another level, 
these scenes of people, objects, and activities were be¬ 
lieved to have been endowed with reality in the afterlife. 
Thus they offered provisions for the spirit of the deceased. 
Other scenes included craftsmen at work, herdsmen lead¬ 
ing bulls, boating games, and ritual pilgrimages. 

Mastabas at Saqqara have become a major source of 
information about the Old Kingdom, providing the op¬ 
portunity to reconstruct a picture of daily life during the 
period. As a result the site remains a primary Egyptian 
tourist attraction. 

Satire on the Trades Name given to the ancient 
Egyptian text, written around 2000 bce, that recorded the 
hard life of trade laborers, as well as the scorn with which 
the upper class regarded the laborers. Sometimes de¬ 
scribed as a poem and sometimes as a text, Satire on the 
Trades is thought to have been written by an aristocratic 
father who wanted to warn his son of the dangers of the 


trades and to persuade him instead to enter a training 
school for scribes. According to the author of the satire, 
scribes remain free of an employer’s control, are not sub¬ 
ject to heavy or dirty labor, and want for nothing as 
members in the court of the king. As a scribe, the son is 
promised “life, prosperity, health.” 

The text describes the life of trade laborers as hard, 
dirty, miserable, and dangerous. The builder, for one, is 
portrayed as being covered with clay, physically battered, 
and miserable. The arrow maker is similarly miserable as 
he ventures into the desert looking for flint. The laun- 
derer, meanwhile, lives a dangerous life because this work 
is done on the riverbank where crocodiles also reside. 

This poem or text also shows the disdain that the an¬ 
cient Egyptian upper class shows the working class, 
claiming that the people of the trades are thought to be 
“wretched through and through.” The author of the satire 
speaks from his experience and seems to sum up his view 
of the tradesman when he writes, “1 have seen how the 
belabored man is belabored.” 

See also: merchants (Vol II); trade and commerce 
(Vol. I). 
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scarab beetles Large, heavy-bodied oval insects that 
often have colorful, metallic-looking bodies. In ancient 
egypt scarab beetles would occasionally appear in great 
numbers along the muddy banks of the Nile river. As a 
result scarab beetles became one of the most sacred 
Egyptian religious symbols. They were associated with 
resurrection, renewal, and immortality. Re-Khepri, a 
form of the sun god Ra, was often depicted as a scarab or 
as a man whose head was surmounted by a scarab. 
According to tradition, Re-Khepri rolled the sun before 
him across the sky, carrying it safely to the other world 
after sunset in order to renew it for the next day. A prob¬ 
able explanation for this association between the scarab 
and the ball of the sun is the fact that scarabs are a kind 
of dung beetle, insects that roll balls of dung along the 
ground. They use the dung balls for food and also as a 
safe place to lay their eggs. 

The ancient Egyptians used exquisitely carved and in¬ 
scribed stone figures of scarabs as decorative pendants and 
also as seals to commemorate important events. Scarab fig¬ 
ures have also been found buried with mummies. Roman 
soldiers often wore scarab rings as military symbols. 


scarification Marking the body or face for the pur¬ 
pose of cultural identity, status, group affiliation, or as a 
health practice; also known as cicatrix. Although it has 
not been determined when the practice of scarification 
began, evidence of its antiquity has survived in an an¬ 
cient terra-cotta recovered in the Fayum region of egypt. 
The sculpture, which appears to have been made dur¬ 
ing Roman occupation of Egypt, is of a Sudanese woman 
whose cheeks bear distinctive scarring. It serves as an 
important reminder that scarifications appeared on many 
masks and human-like figures sculpted from wood, 
metal, or clay. Created to represent ancestors or deities 
from the spiritual realm, these identity marks were also 
created in imitation of the living, whose incisions or burns 
of distinctive patterns on the skin raised keloid scars. The 
formation of keloids, part of the normal healing process for 
many dark-skinned populations of Africa, resulted from 
the re-growth of connective tissue. Some ethnic groups 
also practiced scarification in order to put medicine di¬ 
rectly under the skin. 

When taken collectively, the scarifications displayed 
in representational art and by particular groups offer a 



This undated ancient Egyptian fresco of a scarab beetle is from a tomb in the Valley of the Kings, Luxor, Egypt. © Bojan Brecelj/Corbis 
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The cheeks on this gold mask of a queen mother, from present- 
day Ivory Coast, show a pattern of decorative scarification. 
Musee National des Arts Africaines et Oceaniens, Paris, France. 
© Archivo Iconografico, S.A./Corbis 

visual statement concerning spirituality, social origins, 
and a sense of community, past and present. For instance, 
the Sonjo of Tanzania traditionally marked their left 
shoulders with an ntemi scar, a symbol representing their 
ancient founder. Although the exact reasoning behind 
this practice is unclear, it is known that one of the Sonjo’s 
primary beliefs centered on the necessity of recognizing 
this being when he made his eventual return to earth. In 
a somewhat similar vein, the Lozi of Botswana marked 
their arms and ears, apparently in order to gain recogni¬ 
tion in the spiritual realm after death. Elsewhere, in soci¬ 
eties in which infant mortality rates were high, children 
were given special identity marks that supposedly would 
change their appearance and prevent their return to the 
spirit world. 


Over the centuries, scarification evolved into one of 
Africa’s most widespread forms of body adornment. 
However, scarification clearly had more important roles 
to play than simple ornamentation, especially in the rites 
of passage undergone by the young men and women of 
many peoples. Such rites have often required some form 
of modification to the head, limbs, or torso. Initiation 
into adult society required Okiek women to have their 
heads and eyebrows shaved. Among the Mende of sierra 
leone, “teeth marks” of the Poro deity are made with a 
razor on the backs of male initiates. Tooth modification 
has also been associated with transitional rites and often 
involved the removal, chipping, or filing of incisor teeth. 
Both the nuba of the Kordofan region of central Republic 
of the Sudan and the Luo of Kenya traditionally removed 
the lower front incisors as part of initiation. Other forms 
of body modification have included the wearing of 
wooden plugs designed to stretch the earlobes. This has 
been a common practice among the maasai and Turkana 
of Kenya, as well as the Ndebele of south Africa, who 
begin to wear wooden earplugs at 10 years of age. 

See also: circumcision (Vol. t). 

science The role of Africans in the history of the physi¬ 
cal sciences has often been overlooked in modern aca¬ 
demic studies; however, because it can be argued that the 
history of natural science begins with the dawn of hu¬ 
manity, it was likely that humans in Africa were the first 
to explore the laws of science and use their accumulated 
scientific knowledge to their advantage. 

From the beginning, humans had to face the issues of 
subsistence—locating nourishment, building shelter, and 
manufacturing clothing—and the first pseudoscientific 
observations were likely made in conjunction with the de¬ 
velopment and utilization of tools for hunting. Humans 
probably came to understand the basic laws of physics 
and mechanics as they learned to manufacture weapons, 
shelters, and tools. 

When agriculture developed in Egypt nearly 
17,000 years ago, knowledge of astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, as well as the development of units of measure 
and time, became of paramount importance. In fact, the 
calendar the Egyptians developed more than 6,000 
years ago is a prototype of the one we use today. 

Egypt was a highly advanced society thousands of 
years before the European civilization of ancient Greece, 
so the Greeks considered Egypt the center of scientific 
study. Much of what the Greeks knew of astronomy and 
geometry was handed down from the Egyptians, and the 
most brilliant Greek scholars studied in Egypt. 

The Egyptians also made advances in the fields of 
mining, metallurgy, agriculture, shipbuilding, and 
medicine, and the extensive engineering knowledge of 
Egypt’s pyramid builders still perplexes scientists today. 
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Due to adverse climatic conditions on the continent 
below northern Africa, there is a dearth of early archae¬ 
ological evidence from these regions. It is difficult, 
therefore, to ascertain the scientific and technological 
advances made in those areas. However, discoveries 
such as the ishango bone in Central Africa have forced 
archaeologists to rethink prior theories regarding the 
scientific knowledge of ancient African peoples. This 
notched bone, which is thought to be an early calendar 
and counting tool, dates to c. 8500 bce, suggesting that 
the peoples of Central Africa were capable of rather so¬ 
phisticated mathematics during the Paleolithic era. The 
knowledge of mathematics and units of measurement 
that the Ishango Bone represents are the bedrock of sci¬ 
entific thought. 

See also: farming techniques (Vol. I); science 
(Vols. II, III, iy V). 

scribes Practitioners of the ancient profession of 
writing and transcribing records, letters, and texts of 
various kinds. Typically, in ancient Egypt, scribes were 
highly respected priests or government officials. The 
scribe profession dates back nearly to the time that 
writing was invented, around 3200 bce. According to 
Egyptian myth, the scribe of the gods, thoth, invented 
writing and then gave it to the people. Though papyrus 
is fragile, it revolutionized writing, and the earliest 
known example dates back to about 2500 bce. Stone 
carvings show men carrying rolls, indicating that scribes 
may have been writing on papyrus even earlier. Al¬ 
though papyrus was the most common writing material 
of scribes, they also wrote on pottery, pieces of lime¬ 
stone, and wooden boards. Scribes used a pen or brush 
made of reed as well as ink made of various pigments. 
(Red and black were the most common colors.) More 
complex than alphabetic systems of writing, Egyptian 
hieroglyphics contained approximately 700 separate 
signs that could be used individually or in combination 
with other signs. As a result the number of literate peo¬ 
ple in Egypt was low, and well-trained scribes were 
greatly respected. 

The profession of scribe was thought to be a noble 
one, and individual scribes were often honored by repre¬ 
sentation in art. Egyptians were generally aware that 
writing was a major aspect of the greatness of their civi¬ 
lization and so they respected their scribes. The School of 
Life, a training school for scribes, was so named because 
scribes achieved a sort of immortality through writing; it 
was thought that their books and records had the poten¬ 
tial to last forever. 

Scribes were required to pass through a difficult and 
laborious training. (In fact, the Egyptian word for teach 
was seba, which means “to beat.”) After a long period of 
training and apprenticeship, scribes were certified to 


practice their profession. Some schools for scribes during 
the new kingdom (c. 1570-1070 bce) were part of a gov¬ 
ernment department. Having completed their training, 
scribes typically were employed as priests or officials of 
the government. They usually worked in temples, at 
pyramids, or in the service of the pharaoh. They were 
thought of as educated people, and they were allowed to 
advance in position, often obtaining important posts in 
government. 

Scribes wrote or transcribed many different types of 
records, including letters, taxes records, legal reports, re¬ 
ligious texts, hymns, poetry, stories, myths, medical and 
scientific texts, and official proclamations of the court. It 
is apparent that scribes were involved with written com¬ 
munications and records of almost every kind. Perhaps 
the most famous works of the scribes were the mortuary 
texts that are now collectively called the Egyptian book 
of the dead. On tomb walls, coffins, and on papyrus, 
scribes wrote magical formulas and other texts intended 
to help guide the deceased safely to the afterlife. This 
funerary text writing is thought to have provided much 
work for the scribes at the time. 

See also: alphabets and scripts (Vol. I); demotic 
(Vol. I). 

sculpture Human artistic expression using three-di¬ 
mensional or relief forms; found in ancient Africa as early 
as c. 6000 bce. Archaeological excavations so far have not 
told the entire story of ancient African sculpture. Evi¬ 
dence, however, suggests that sculpture was created far 
back in prehistoric times. Rock carvings of the Tassili and 
ennedi found in the Sahara desert date to as early as 
6000 BCE. 

Other ancient African sculpture includes the small 
fired-clay animals found at Daima near Lake chad. These 
works, which were done by a neolithic age people, date 
back to the fifth and sixth century bce. Many scholars be¬ 
lieve that these suggest the existence of even earlier non- 
fired clay sculptures. 

About the same time, in what is now Nigeria, the 
Nok people, an advanced iron age culture, were making 
their amazing terra-cotta figures. The nok culture pro¬ 
duced hundreds of fired-clay figures ranging from pen¬ 
dant size to life size. Plain features and holes in the eyes 
typified these sculptures, which were masterful in tech¬ 
nique and detail. 

The ancient Sao culture of the Chari Valley in Camer¬ 
oon also sculpted human figures. These most likely were 
depictions of ancestors or gods and were made from 
about the fifth century bce and continue to be made even 
today. Elsewhere, in the area near Lake victoria and 
Lake Tanganyika in Uganda, a sculpted head and torso 
are regarded as the earliest art of this part of Africa. 
Although much of this ancient African sculpture proba- 
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bly was created at about the same time, each culture pro¬ 
duced a distinct style. 

Unfired clay was perhaps one of the earliest and most 
commonly used materials for sculpture in ancient Africa. 
Other media for sculpting included fired clay, wood, 
stone, and metals such as gold, copper, and iron. Ivory 
and bone also were used. Ancient sculptors probably 
carved, cast, modeled, or built sculptures in ways similar 
to methods used by artists today, using tools such as 
hammers, gauges, chisels, and saws. Large stone carvings, 
sometimes created in pieces and fixed together, required 
additional support. 

The people of ancient Egypt were prolific in sculpture 
and other arts for at least 3,000 years before the common 
era. Egyptians sculpted monuments and portrait statues, 
as well as relief sculpture honoring the gods and royalty. 
Another common subject of Egyptian sculpture was the 
scribe, usually depicted with papyrus and pen in hand. 
Much of what is left of ancient Egyptian sculpture today is 
mortuary sculpture, originally created for tombs and tem¬ 
ples. Relief sculpture in tombs dates back to the Third 
Dynasty (c. 2705 bce). Egyptian sculpture is also known 
for the colossi, or larger-than-life sculpture, of which the 
great sphinx, and the mammoth portrait sculptures of 
ramesses ii are perhaps the best known. 

In ancient times, sculpture was not created for artistic 
expression alone and went beyond the simple function of 
decorating a house, building, or tomb. Portrait statues of 
rulers often were created to make a political statement that 
attested to the greatness of a kingdom. Honoring the dead 
was another common reason for sculpting, as was paying 
homage to a god. In Egypt, sculpting may have been 
thought of as an early recording of history, religion, and 
culture, as kings, ancestors, and gods were sculpted in 
three-dimensional forms and in reliefs that often accompa¬ 
nied hieroglyphic texts. Sculpture was also thought to aid 
the deceased in making a safe journey to the afterlife, 
which was of particular concern to the Egyptians. 

Ancient African sculpture ranged from simple, plain 
figures made from one medium by one artisan to the 
work of many highly skilled craftsmen assembling one 
mammoth piece. Though the creation of the colossal 
sculptures of ancient Egypt were unique to that time and 
place, many of the techniques used by ancient sculptors 
are still used today, and many of the traditions of early 
African sculpting continued into the common era. 

See also: iron (Vol. II); ivory (Vol. II). 

Sea People Groups of forceful traders and explorers 
who roamed the mediterranean sea and Aegean Sea and 
warred with settled coastal peoples such as the hittites 
and the Egyptians. The Sea People generally wreaked 
havoc in the ancient world around the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean. Some scholars say that the Sea People were 


the ancestors of the Phoenicians, while others say they 
were Philistines from what is now southwestern Pales¬ 
tine. Still other scholars trace the origin of the Sea People 
by using Egyptian documents that may identify them as 
several different peoples, including Greeks, Sicilians, Sar¬ 
dinians, the Teresh (from whom the Etruscans in Italy de¬ 
scended), as well as the Philistines. Whatever their 
origin, they were widely known by the name “Sea Peo¬ 
ple” in the ancient world. 

During the new kingdom, Egypt gained more terri¬ 
tory than it had ever controlled before or after, and then 
it actively defended its borders. Two known wars between 
Egypt and the Sea People took place, one during the 
reign of King Merneptah and the other during the reign 
of ramesses in (r. c. 1198-1166 bce) . 

The Sea People were also known to have destroyed 
the great trading port of Ugarit, which Egyptian mer¬ 
chants and travelers often visited to trade. Also credited 
with the destruction of the Hittite empire, the Sea People 
were infamous in the ancient world. Their skill at sea was 
advanced, and some scholars even credit the Sea People 
with making the first trip around the African continent 
about 600 bce. If true, this feat was not to be duplicated 
for another 2,000 years. 

secretary bird Bird indigenous to Somalia that is 
renowned for its ability to hunt reptiles. Except for their 
long, powerful legs, secretary birds closely resemble 
hawks or eagles. Standing taller than 4 feet (1.2 m) and 
having superior vision, secretary birds are able to stalk 
their prey from afar. The secretary bird’s primary mode of 
attack is surprise. It grips its victim with its powerful, 
razor-sharp talons, flapping its wings after attacking to 
avoid getting bitten. 


Ancient Egyptians who visited the land of punt, as 
present-day Somalia was known, probably observed 
the secretary bird's hunting skills. There is specula¬ 
tion that these visitors may have woven fables or 
myths about the creature's power. Primary exam¬ 
ples of this are the Egyptian myths of horus, who 
was immortalized as a falcon hawk, and seth, the 
serpent he successfully battled. 


secret societies Formal organizations united by an 
oath of secrecy. In Africa members of secret societies gen¬ 
erally have come from a vast cross-section of age groups 
and regions. Since ancient times these groups have used 
distinctive symbols, language, clothing and dress, and 
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special rituals to reinforce group identity and to gain pub¬ 
lic recognition. Because of the secretive nature of these 
groups, little is known about their inner workings or 
when they first developed in Africa. Some groups may 
have been formed in response to adverse conditions such 
as war or its aftermath. They may have also developed to 
promote political goals, to maintain ritual activities, or to 
protect isolated communities. Like other independent 
groups, these societies found various ways to maintain 
themselves through monthly dues or accepting fees in re¬ 
turn for special services. 

The Mende people in present-day sierra leone in 
West Africa, for example, established two of the best- 
known societies. These apparently were created in order 
to strengthen the community, its traditional beliefs, and 
its way of life. Male members of the Poro society served 
as a judicial team, handling personal disputes or disagree¬ 
ments over land, property, and other aspects of Mende 
life. On the other hand, the women of the Sande society 
were responsible for the care and maintenance of ritual 
objects used in special ceremonies. Equally important, 
the women cultivated the herbs that were made into spe¬ 
cial medicines and sold to generate the group’s income. 
Both groups played a traditional role in the initiation 
rites of young boys and girls into Mende society. 

See also: age grades (Vol. I); circumcision (Vol. 1); 
MASKS (Vol. 1); MENDE (Vol. Ill); RITES OF PASSAGE (Vol. I). 

Sed festival Celebration held by ancient Egyptian 
pharaohs symbolizing a renewal of their leadership of the 
world and a long reign in the afterlife. The Sed festival 
(also known as Heb-Sed) was usually held after a 
pharaoh’s thirtieth year on the throne and repeated every 
three years thereafter. The festival was a joyous event that 
included ceremonies representing a ritual reenactment of 
the unification of Egypt under menes, Egypt’s first 
pharaoh. 

The ceremony began with the pharaoh’s presentation 
of offerings to the gods. Then, sitting on a double throne, 
the pharaoh was crowned twice. His first crown would be 
white, symbolizing upper Egypt; the second crown was 
red, symbolizing lower Egypt. Finally, the pharaoh put 
on a short kilt with an animal’s tail in the back and ran a 
ritual course four times. This race was held to prove the 
pharaoh’s vitality. He was then carried away in a great 
procession to visit shrines to the gods horus and seth. 
During the ceremony the pharaoh held an oar and a rit¬ 
ual object. The ceremony was also performed in front of a 
statue of Min, a god of masculine fertility. 

Much of what is known about the Sed festival has 
been learned from wall-reliefs and paintings, including a 
large granite gateway found in Bubatis. Another source of 
information concerning the festival is the Heb-Sed court 
in the step pyramid of djoser, in saqqara. The funerary 


complex was built during the Third Dynasty, in approxi¬ 
mately 2700 bce. Its design was credited to imhotep, an 
adviser of King Djoser, who was later deified for his work 
as a doctor. The structure was a walled compound made 
from stone, rather than the mud bricks of earlier build¬ 
ings; the roof was made of timber. A long colonnade led to 
a court that held two altars. It was in this court that the 
Sed Festival was held. Although the complex was in ruins 
for many centuries, it has been rebuilt in modern times. 

Some scholars believe that the Sed festival was held in 
place of human sacrifice. Long ago, these historians be¬ 
lieve, the pharaoh was killed during the prime of his life 
so that his virile power could be transferred to his succes¬ 
sor. By dynastic times this custom was replaced by a cere¬ 
monial sacrifice—the Sed festival. Later, when Egyptian 
pharaohs were closely associated with osiris, the periodic 
Sed festival apparently dramatized the pharaoh’s death and 
resurrection, which echoed that of Osiris himself. 

See also: festivals (Vols. I, II); funeral customs 
(Vol. I). 

Semitic languages Group of languages spoken in 
northern Africa and in the Middle East. Semitic lan¬ 
guages make up a branch of the afro-asiatic languages 
and are among the oldest languages in the world. The 
other branches of the Afro-Asiatic language family are 
Cushitic, Berber, Egyptian, and Chadic. The most wide¬ 
spread Semitic language in Africa is Arabic, which is 
spoken throughout North Africa. Three other Semitic 
languages, amharic, tigre, and tigrinya, are written in 
Ethiopic characters and are spoken in the horn of 
Africa. Tigrinya is derived from the old Abyssinian lan¬ 
guage. Amharic has the oldest literature among the liv¬ 
ing African languages. It is also the official language of 

ETHIOPIA. 

Semitic languages spoken in Africa are divided into 
the South Central group (which includes Arabic), the 
Southern Peripheral group (which includes the languages 
of northern Ethiopia, including ge’ez), and the North 
Central group (which includes Punic, formerly spoken in 
Carthage in North Africa). The Semitic group also in¬ 
cludes Hebrew and Aramaic. The Quran, the sacred book 
of Islam, is written in Arabic. During the spread of Islam 
following the seventh century, converts generally learned 
Arabic because it was the language of prayer and the 
scriptures, which even illiterate believers often commit¬ 
ted to memory. 

See also: language families (Vol. I). 

Semna forts Series of military forts established in 
southern Egypt along the kingdom’s southern border 
with nubia during Egypt’s middle kingdom (c. 2040-c. 
1820 bce). To protect Egypt’s trading interests, King 
Senwosret III (r. c. 1900 bce) erected 11 mud-brick forts 
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at Semna, near the second cataract of the Nile river. He 
also ordered a blockade of the Nile in order to restrict 
Nubian travel and limit trade to that designated by the 
king. Senwosret strictly enforced the complete subjuga¬ 
tion of Nubia, leaving behind an inscription boasting of 
how he had established boundaries farther south than 
any other ruling pharaoh. 

Senegal Country covering an area of about 76,000 
square miles (196,800 sq km) in West Africa. It is bor¬ 
dered by Mauritania to the north, Mali to the east, and 
guinea and guinea-bissau to the south. Its western bor¬ 
der runs along the Atlantic Ocean. Dakar, located on the 
westernmost point of mainland Africa, is the country’s 
largest city and its capital. 

Senegal is largely a low-lying country, with semi- 
desert area in the north and northeast and forests in the 
southwest. Its principal waterways are the Senegal river 
in the north and the Casamance in the south. Archaeolog¬ 
ical finds in the area indicate that Senegal was inhabited 
from prehistoric times, as discoveries have been made of 
the remains of Paleolithic and Neolithic civilizations. An¬ 
cestors of the Wolof and Serer peoples were among the 
first inhabitants if the region, migrating from the north¬ 
west about 500 CE. 

See also: Senegal (Vols. II, III, IV, V); serer (Vol. 
II); wolof (Vols. II, IV). 

Senegal River West African waterway that flows from 
the Fouta Djallon highlands in present-day guinea for 
more than 1,000 miles (1,610 km) north and west through 
the Republic of Mali, forming the border between Senegal 
and Mauritania before entering the Atlantic Ocean. One of 
the major African rivers, the Senegal River is the only per¬ 
manent river between morocco and Senegal. It empties 
into the Atlantic Ocean at St-Louis, on the border of 
Senegal and Mauritania. Its major tributary is the Faleme 
River, which forms the border between Mali and Senegal. 

The river’s seasonal cycle has had a strong impact on 
the agriculture of the area, with crops being produced 
only after the recession of floodwaters. For thousands of 
years, pastureland in the valley has been used by the cat¬ 
tle of nomads. 

Since ancient times the bed of the Senegal River was 
known to contain great deposits of gold. The famous 
voyage of hanno of Carthage, who led exploratory trade 
expeditions in western Africa, may have been motivated 
in part by the knowledge of gold to be found in the re¬ 
gions between the Senegal River and Niger river. Schol¬ 
ars believe that Hanno probably explored the Senegal 
River around 500 bce. In The Periplus of Hanno, Hanno 
writes what many scholars believe is a description of the 
Senegal River: “Sailing thence, we came to another river, 


very great and broad, which was full of crocodiles and 
hippopotami. ...” 

Well after 500 CE, the ancient empires of Ghana, 
Mali, and Songhai each controlled the local trade in the 
Senegal River valley. 

See also: fouta djallon (Vols. II, III); mali empire 
(Vol. II); SENEGAL RIVER (Vol. II); SONGHAI (Vols. II, III). 

Seth (Set or Suetekh) Ancient Egyptian god of chaos, 
war, deserts, and storms. According to the mythology of 
ancient Egypt, Seth was the son of Geb and Nut, the gods 
of earth and sky. He also was supposed to be the brother 
of ISIS, Nephthys, and osiris and the husband of both his 
sisters Nephthys and Taurt, the protectress of childbirth 
and fertility. He is most often represented as a dog-like fig¬ 
ure, although he is sometimes portrayed as a pig, jackal, 
donkey, or hippopotamus. For almost 2,000 years Egyp¬ 
tians thought of Seth as a god of exclusively positive qual¬ 
ities, especially as a protector against storms and warfare. 
Many pharaohs even named themselves after him as a 
tribute and offering to his power. 

However, after the unification of upper Egypt and 
lower egypt, about 3050 bce, the perception of Seth 
changed. According to mythology the god’s predilection 
for causing trouble increased. He supposedly resisted the 
authority of his brother, Osiris, and ultimately murdered 
him. This in turn led to an 80-year war that pitted Seth 
against horus. Eventually Horus was victorious, emerg¬ 
ing as the ruler of the unified kingdoms of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. By the Twenty-sixth Dynasty Seth’s reputa¬ 
tion among the Egyptian people had turned so negative 
that he was usually depicted with red eyes and hair, the 
embodiment of evil. 

Further reading: Richard H. Wilkinson, The Gods 
and Goddesses of Ancient Egypt (New York: Thames & 
Hudson, 2003). 

Seti I (Sethos) (r. 1318-1304 bce) Second pharaoh of 
Egypt’s Nineteenth Dynasty and a noteworthy warrior and 
monument builder 

The son of ramesses i and Queen Sitre, Seti suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne after the end of his father’s brief 
reign. Like Ramesses, Seti served in the military and held 
several prominent government posts before becoming 
pharaoh, or king, of Egypt. 

Concerned with legitimizing his family’s right to the 
throne, Seti sought to establish a link between himself and 
the pharaohs who preceded akhenaten (r. c. 1379-c. 1364 
bce, also known as Amenhotep IV). In what is called the 
King’s List (also called the Royal List) at his temple at aby- 
dos, Seti celebrated the memory of monarchs, from the be¬ 
ginning of dynastic rule in egypt to himself. King’s lists 
were subjective. Often omitted were lesser kings, usurpers, 
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and those whom the current ruler considered illegitimate. 
Conspicuously absent from that list were those who had 
reigned during the amarna period (1379-1364 bce), 
during which all gods but aten were banished along with 
Queen Hatshepsut (1504-1482 bce). 

Seti’s military expeditions in foreign lands demon¬ 
strated his intent to restore Egypt to the glory it had seen 
before Akhenaten’s reign. To reach this goal, he con¬ 
ducted several campaigns in Syria and Palestine, the last 
of which pitted the Egyptians against the hittites near 
the city of kadesh. Seti also waged war against Libya. 

An impressive number of monuments were either 
built or restored during Seti’s reign. Among the finest ex¬ 
amples of these was the Hypostyle Hall, with its massive 
columns, in the Temple of amun at karnak. Other archi¬ 
tectural achievements included the temple dedicated to 



The temple of Seti I at Abydos, Egypt, commemorates the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (1320-1200 bce) pharaoh, who was an im¬ 
portant warrior and monument builder during his reign from 
1318-1304 bce. © Robert Holmes/Corbis 


the god osiris at Abydos and Seti’s own tomb in the val¬ 
ley of the kings at Thebes. 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001). 

Seychelles Island country measuring approximately 
180 square miles (470 sq km) located off mainland 
Africa, north of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 
Victoria is the capital and largest city. Seychelles is made 
up of at least 115 islands, of which Mahe, measuring 
about 60 square miles (155 sq km), is the largest. Other 
major islands are Praslin and La Digue. Most of the is¬ 
lands are granitic, with hills rising as high as 3,084 feet 
(940 m) above sea level. The remaining islands are 
coralline and are flat, with no fresh water. 

Because of the southwest trade winds and equatorial 
currents, Seychelles has well-developed coral reefs on the 
east coast. Plant life abounds on the islands, and some 
local animals species are found nowhere else in the 
world. There are no records of human habitation on the 
island until the 16 th century. 

See also: Seychelles (Vols. II, III, iy V). 

Shango (Sango) In traditional yoruba religion, 
Shango is the divinity associated with lightning and thun¬ 
der. Yoruba divinities are sometimes primordial spirits 
and sometimes deified ancestors—heroic individuals who 
made important contributions to the life of the people. In 
popular legend, Shango had human origins. He may once 
have been the fourth alafin, or king, of the town of Oyo, 
which much later became a city-state of some importance 
in the region. Shango discovered a charm that let him call 
down lightning and thunder but destroyed his own 
palace and family when he used it. The loss so horrified 
him that he hanged himself. As the god of lightning and 
thunder, Shango may have displaced worship of Jakuta, 
an earlier deity who hated immorality and would hurl 
stones of fire at those who ignored the will of Olorun, 
the great creator. 

Other versions of the Shango legend paint him in 
darker terms. In one version, he was a tyrannical ruler 
who abandoned his family. He was drawn up into the sky 
on a chain and had to express his godliness through light¬ 
ning and thunder. In other versions, he was versed in 
magic and instilled fear in his subjects by breathing fire. 
Despite the stories, however, devotees revere Shango for 
his sense of justice and his hatred of sorcery. 

Shango communicated by means of spirit possession. 
The spirit of Shango was said to “mount” a human 
spokesperson as a person might mount a horse. The per¬ 
son lost consciousness, and the god spoke through his 
mouth. The one possessed became capable of performing 
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This 20th-century Shango staff provides a depiction of the Yoruba 
god of lightning and thunder. It stands 13 7/8 inches (34.4 cm) 
high by 7 1/4 inches (18.4 cm) wide. North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh, NC © North Carolina Museum of Art /Corbis 

preternatural and superhuman acts without getting hurt. 
See also: religion, traditional (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: Omosade Awolalu, Yoruba Beliefs 
and Sacrificial Rites (White Plains, N.Y.: Longman, 1979). 

shea butter Wax-like, fatty matter extracted from the 
nut of the shea tree. As long ago as prehistoric times, the 
shea tree ( Butyrospermum ) was present in West Africa as 
part of the continent’s ecological mix. However, archaeol¬ 
ogists have not established a starting date for either its 
economic value or its widespread use in cooking and as a 
cosmetic item. 


When crushed, shea nuts yield a waxy butter suitable 
for cooking. This material has also been used as a form of 
margarine and as a key ingredient in chocolate. For cen¬ 
turies it has been widely used in Africa and elsewhere as 
a remedy for dry skin. The ability to store shea butter 
over long periods undoubtedly made it a useful and long¬ 
standing export item. Women reportedly did much of the 
work involved in producing shea butter, and they have 
long regarded it as an important source of income. 

Sheba, queen of See makeda, queen (queen of 
sheba). 

shipbuilding Since ancient times various types of 
boats have been used for the transport of people and 
goods in Africa. The design of the first boats is a matter of 
speculation. They may have been constructed from single 
trees, hollowed out to form dugout canoes, or from logs 
crafted together to form rafts. The first paddles were prob¬ 
ably human hands. Surviving Egyptian clay tablets record 
the use of boats for transportation as early as 4000 bce. 
The earliest record of sailing ships is found on a Theban 
tomb painting from around 1400 bce that shows a grain 
ship being unloaded in Egypt. 

Egypt, with its Nile-centered riverbank culture, is 
credited with many innovations in ship design. Since the 
nile river flows northward but the prevailing winds in 
the region blow south, these innovations allowed the 
Egyptians to take full advantage of the river in both direc¬ 
tions for transportation and communication. 

The oldest Egyptian boats were made from bundles 
of papyrus reeds lashed together to form a spoonlike 
hull. Between 4000 and 3000 bce the Egyptians discov¬ 
ered sails and used them to propel the boat. The first 
sails were probably leafy branches that caught the wind, 
but by 3500 bce Egyptian boats had stronger, more wa¬ 
tertight hulls made from planks of wood. These boats 
also featured square sails, probably woven from reeds, at¬ 
tached to a mast. 

By 2500 bce Egyptian ships made the transition 
from paddles to oars. A ship pushed by hand-held pad¬ 
dles requires a low waterline, limiting the size and dis¬ 
placement of the vessel, so that the paddles can reach the 
water. Oars, on the other hand, are attached to fixed 
points on the hull. This design allows the sides of the 
vessel to rise higher and lets the oars be longer, provid¬ 
ing the additional leverage needed to move stone blocks 
and other heavy cargoes. Later, as vessels increased in 
size, multiple rowers manned each oar. A large steering 
oar was used at the stern of these vessels. The Greeks 
and Romans later improved on these designs by adding 
more banks of rowers, as many as 12, in cargo ships 
called GALLEYS. 
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A third major Egyptian innovation was the reposition¬ 
ing of the mast. By 1800 bce the mast had been moved 
from its position at the bow of the ship to a more advanta¬ 
geous position amidships, where the sail could catch cross- 
winds, not just tailwinds, to push the boat forward. These 
sails still had booms, or long poles, at the bottom of the 
sail. By 900 bce, the Phoenicians improved on these de¬ 
signs by using a loose-footed square sail, which was more 
practical for a seagoing vessel. 

By the fifth century bce merchant ships weighing 400 
tons were carrying cargoes across the mediterranean 
sea. Heavier ships were not built in the West until the 
19th century. The largest ship of ancient times was a 
2,000 ton merchant ship built by Hiero II (270-215 bce) 
of Syracuse to carry grain from Egypt. 

See also: age of discovery (Vol. II); Indian ocean 
TRADE (Vol. II); SHIPBUILDING (Vol. II). 


shrine Sacred space or object utilized for spiritual ob¬ 
servance. Throughout Africa there are many varieties of 
shrines constructed for personal or community worship. 
Some are built while others are simply a part of the natu¬ 
ral physical environment deliberately chosen for its at¬ 
tributes. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. I). 

Sierra Leone West African country measuring approxi¬ 
mately 27,700 square miles (71,700 sq km) that is bor¬ 
dered by guinea to the north and east and Liberia to the 
south. Freetown, located on Sierra Leone’s Atlantic Ocean 
coast, is the largest city and capital. 

The Portuguese named the country Sierra Leone, 
meaning “lion mountains,” after the animals they found 
in the area. According to archaeological findings, Sierra 



This 17-century bce Egyptian sculpture of a funerary boat shows the positioning of the ship's mast at the bow of the ship. The Bowers 
Museum of Cultural Art, Santa Ana, California © The Bowers Museum of Cultural Art/Corbis 
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Leone has been inhabited for thousands of years, and the 
Bullom people are thought to have been the earliest in¬ 
habitants of region. Linguistic studies indicate that the 
coastal Bullom (also called Sherbro), Temne, and Limba 
peoples have occupied the area for a long time, with spo¬ 
radic immigration by MANDE-speaking peoples from the 
east, including groups of Vai, Loko, and Mende. 

See also: bullom (Vol. Ill); mende (Vol. Ill); sierra 
leone (VoIs. II, III, IV, V); VAI (Vol. III). 

sisal Plant grown for its strong fiber. Sisal is used to 
make twine, rope, doormats, and bags. The natural fiber 
is extracted from the long leaves of sisal plants by crush¬ 
ing the leaves. The green pulp is then scraped away to 
leave long fibers, which are then dried and prepared for 
weaving. Major producers of sisal in Africa include Tan¬ 
zania, angola, Kenya, and Madagascar. It is grown both 
along the hot, humid coastal regions as well as in cooler, 
drier areas in the interior. 

See also: cash crops (Vols. IV V). 

Sirius The brightest star in the constellation Canis 
Major; noted by ancient Egyptians as rising just before 
the annual flooding of the Nile delta and so signaling the 
beginning of a new growing season and year. The rising 
of the nile river was an important event in ancient 
egypt, as it brought much-needed water and nutrients to 
the soil. It even brought new soil from the mountains to 
the plain for the start of a new growing season. As a re¬ 
sult Sothis, as Sirius was called by ancient Egyptians, be¬ 
came associated with fertility and a prosperous harvest. 
The Egyptians believed that the star made the river rise, 
and according to at least one myth, Sirius was also 
known as the female god Sopdet. 

Sirius, which is a binary star, is roughly double the 
size of the Sun. It also is relatively close to the earth and 
is the brightest star in the constellation Canus Major, 
which is located to the southeast of Orion’s Belt. Many 
Egyptian temples were designed so that the inner cham¬ 
bers received the light of Sirius—evidence of the impor¬ 
tance of this great star to the ancient civilization. 

See also: astronomy (Vol. I); calendar (Vol. I); re¬ 
ligion, traditional (Vol. I). 

slavery For many people the term slavery has come to 
be associated exclusively with the inhumane practices 
that characterized the transatlantic trade in human cap¬ 
tives from Africa. Prior to this time, however, what we 
think of as slavery is more accurately called servitude. It is 
awkward to refer to a person as “one who is in a position 
of servitude,” so the term slave is often used as a matter 
of convenience. 


Servitude was rare among ancient hunter-gatherers 
because their societies generally lacked social or class dis¬ 
tinctions among members, a key condition that allows 
slavery to flourish. Servitude among more developed so¬ 
cieties in Africa has a long history. Individuals in posi¬ 
tions of servitude—in other words, slaves—were used in 
ancient egypt and Nubia and are known to have been 
killed to accompany their owners into the afterlife and 
tend to their needs. The Old Testament Book of Exodus 
chronicles the end of the Egyptian enslavement of the 
Jews during the reign of the pharaoh ramesses ii (r. c. 
1304-1237 bce), when the prophet Moses led his people 
to freedom. The tasks that slaves in Egypt performed are 
uncertain; it is now thought, for instance, that peasant 
labor, rather than slave labor, was used between growing 
seasons to build the pyramids. 

carthage in North Africa, a Roman province after its 
conquest in the punic wars (264-146 bce) and a major 
commercial center until its decline towards the middle of 
the third century, probably followed the Roman model 
and used slaves to row its galleys and to tend its farms. 
It is thought that Carthage acquired at least some of its 
slaves through trade with sub-Saharan Africa, although 
most of the slaves were probably Nubians or indigenous 
black inhabitants of North Africa. 

The extent to which slavery was practiced in sub- 
Saharan Africa is not known. 

See also: slavery (Vols. Ill, IV); slave trade (Vol. IV). 

Further reading: Suzanne Miers and Igor Kopytoff, 
eds.. Slavery in Africa: Historical and Anthropological 
Perspectives (Madison, Wise.: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1977). 

Smendes (r. c. 1070-1044 bce) Founder of ancient 
Egypt’s Twenty-first Dynasty 

The High Priest of amun who shared power with 
herihor when the latter usurped the throne of Ramesses 
XI, Smendes ruled lower egypt during the earlier half of 
the 11th century bce. He founded his capital at Tanis, a 
northeastern city on the nile delta. A damaged inscrip¬ 
tion on a pillar found at Gebelen is the only record of 
Smendes’ reign. 

Smenkhare (Smenkhkared) (r. c. 1363 bce) The 
tenth king of the ancient Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty, and 
successor to Akhenaten 

Smenkhare married Merytaten, the daughter of 
akhenaten. Merytaten had succeeded her mother, nefer- 
titi, as Akhenaten’s Great Royal Wife, or principal wife. 
Evidence suggests that Smenkhkare was co-regent during 
the latter part of Akhenaten’s reign and that he assumed 
the religious name, Neferneferuaten, of his mother-in-law, 
Nefertiti. This new name, which some scholars believe 
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means “Perfect One of the Aten’s Perfection,” seems to in¬ 
dicate that, during his two-year reign, he perpetuated the 
cult of the god aten at el-Amarna. 

After the death of Merytaten, Smenkhare married an¬ 
other of Akhenaten’s six daughters, Ankhesenpaaten, who 
later became the wife of Smenkhare’s successor, tu- 
tankhamun (r. c. 1361-c. 1351 bce). The condition of the 
royal mummy suggests that Smenkhare was in his early 
twenties when he died. 

See also: egypt (Vol. I). 

Somalia Country measuring approximately 246,000 
square miles (637,100 sq km), located in northeastern 
Africa. It borders Djibouti to the northwest, Kenya to the 
southwest, and Ethiopia to the west. Located north of the 
equator between the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, 
Somalia, together with Ethiopia and Djibouti, is referred 
to as the horn of Africa. Mogadishu is the country’s cap¬ 
ital city and main port. The country has also been known 
as Somaliland. 

Somalians are part of the major language group of 
Eastern Cushitic speakers that includes the oromo and 
afar of Ethiopia, as well as the Reendille and Boni of 
Kenya. Known for their vibrant poetry and verse, Somalians 
emphasize a shared identity borne of family clans. Their po¬ 
etry reflects the freedom and hardships associated with 
being farmers and nomads. However, since the region’s 
people have long made up a stateless society, much of 
Somalia’s history is known from studying early patterns of 
migration and trade links in the ancient world. 

Several theories have attempted to explain the origins 
of Somali peoples. Initially historians believed that they 
came from the west coast of Africa or southern Arabia. 
However, recent evidence suggests that they migrated from 
southern Ethiopia. When they began to migrate is not 
clear, but archaeologists generally believe that they settled 
along the Omo and Tana rivers, near Lake turkana, cen¬ 
turies before the common era. The Somali, known as the 
Samaale or Sam, reportedly migrated away from the main 
group in Ethiopia during the first millennium bce. By the 
first century ce the Samaale had established communities 
along the Tana River as far as the coast of the Indian 
Ocean. It is also believed that, in this same period, seg¬ 
mented groups of the Samaale crossed the Ogaden Plain 
along the southern shore of the red sea. 

The clan structure of the Somali appears to have 
been in place at an early period. Made up of descendants 
who traced their lineage to a common ancestor, Somali 
clans spoke a common language and maintained similar 
cultural and religious beliefs. 

The region’s dry, grassy plains undoubtedly influ¬ 
enced the tradition of nomadic herding. The mobility of 
animals like cattle, oxen, and camels offered an escape 
during both catastrophic droughts and the rainy seasons, 


which occurred from March to May and October to 
December. Other animals, such as sheep and goats, added 
important staples like milk products to the Somali diet. 
The maintenance of their herds was critical, and clans fre¬ 
quently clashed as a result of strong competition for graz¬ 
ing land and water. 


Somalia's social and economic structure has long in¬ 
volved the widespread tradition of female circumci¬ 
sion. Believed to date back thousands of years, the 
Somalian form of circumcision was one of the rites 
of passage for young women. A crude surgical pro¬ 
cedure that altered the female genitalia, circumci¬ 
sion was intended to ensure sexual abstinence 
before marriage. It was also considered a sound eco¬ 
nomic practice that emphasized entitlement to 
bride-wealth, a critical factor for prospective brides 
and their families. 


Known to the ancient world as the Land of punt, So¬ 
malia was an important link to the Red Sea, mediter¬ 
ranean sea, and Indian Ocean trade and commerce. 
The recovery of Parthian coins from the first and second 
century, as well as Roman coins dating back to the third 
century ce, confirm the existence of widespread trading 
activities. Trade also encouraged the rise of Somalian civi¬ 
lization, whose economic advantages once rivaled egypt, 
kush, and its neighbor, Ethiopia. Expeditions from Egypt 
to Punt began as early as ancient Egypt’s First and Second 
Dynasties (c. 3050-c. 2705 bce) and initially consisted of 
caravans that followed overland routes through the nile 
river valley. These methods of transportation were 
abandoned by the time of the Fifth Dynasty, and King 
Sahure (r. c. 2458-c. 2446 bce) made one of the first 
recorded attempts to reach Punt by boat. Egyptians grew 
dependent upon Somalia for its rare goods, including 
gold, ivory, incense trees, animal skins, and other rare 
items. In return Somalia received weapons, such as dag¬ 
gers and hatchets, and valuable pieces of jewelry. 

A notable visitor to Punt in this early period was 
Hatshepsut (c. 1479-1457 bce), whose tomb at Deir el- 
Bahri contained images of her journey. These scenes offer 
one of the few portrayals of the ancient world, with its in¬ 
habitants living in cone-shaped huts reached by ladder. A 
local chief, known as Perehu, and his wife, Ese, were also 
depicted. Centuries of trading also introduced elements of 
Egyptian culture into Somalia, including the worship of 
amun and the observance of an annual holiday known as 
the Feast of the Pharaoh. 

Much later in history, Arabs who traded in Somalia 
established commercial ports there, exporting cinnamon, 
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tortoiseshell, ivory, rhinoceros horn, and palm oil. By the 
end of the fourth century these ports included Zeila and 
Berbera. Down the Indian Ocean coast, ports including 
barawa, Marka, and Kismayo had grown into thriving 
settlements. 

See also: benadir coast (Vol. Ill); Indian ocean 
TRADE (Vol. II); OGADEN PLAIN (Vol. Ill); SOMALI (Vol. II); 
SOMALIA (Vols. II, III, I\( V). 

sorghum Cereal grain made from a domesticated plant 
indigenous to Africa. Sorghum is one of the most impor¬ 
tant cereal grains in Africa. Evidence of its earliest use 
has been traced to the Late stone age. However, more is 
known about its use in various regions of the Sudan dur¬ 
ing the period between approximately 6000 to 5000 bce. 
Sorghum initially grew in the wild, and its cultivation has 
been linked to the development of microlithic, or small, 
sharpened blades and grinding tools. It became domesti¬ 
cated over centuries of planting and harvesting and is 
therefore linked to the settlement and growth of seden¬ 
tary populations. 

The Sudan’s regional variety of sorghum, also known 
as durra, was also popular further north, along the Nile 
river, and it is known to have been a diet staple in Egypt 
and the neighboring Kushite kingdom of meroe. 

A good source of carbohydrates, sorghum was made 
into porridge or served with fish, meat, or other vegeta¬ 
bles. It was common for many families to consume this 
staple from a shared dish, a tradition reflecting the value 
of shared labor. 

Sorghum plants were transplanted to other regions 
through trade, changing in form and texture in response 
to environmental conditions. Consequently, at least five 
different varieties flourished throughout Africa. The 
plant reportedly reached Ethiopia and regions bordering 
the Sahara desert between 3500 and 2500 bce. In East 
Africa sorghum was called mtama, while in West Africa it 
eventually became known as Guinea corn. Southern 
Africa was the last region of the continent to cultivate 
sorghum; it was probably transplanted there by migrat¬ 
ing Bantu speakers. By 1000 bce this popular African 
staple had been transported to India, where it was widely 
cultivated. 

See also: agriculture (Vol. I). 

Further reading: J. A. Mann, C. T. Kimber, and E R. 
Miller, The Origin and Early Cultivation of Sorghums in 
Africa (College Station, Tex.: Texas Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, Texas A&M University System, 1983). 

South Africa Country covering about 470,700 square 
miles (1,219,100 sq km) of southernmost Africa. South 
Africa is bordered by the Atlantic Ocean to the west, the 
Indian Ocean to the east and south, Botswana and Zim¬ 


babwe to the north, Namibia to the northwest, and 
Mozambique and Swaziland to the northeast. 

The oldest indigenous people in the region are the 
SAN, who occupied the area while it was still in the midst 
of the last Ice Age, some 20,000 years ago. Remnants of 
the San still live in the Kalahari desert. 

About 2,000 years ago, cattle-raising khoikhoi peo¬ 
ple migrated southward, perhaps from present-day Bots¬ 
wana, settling mainly in the southern coastal region. This 
Khoikhoi migration displaced the San, who were hunter- 
gatherers. Some San groups integrated into Khoikhoi 
society, but the majority moved into the surrounding 
deserts or mountains, areas where the difficulty of raising 
cattle precluded the Khoikhoi from settling. As Bantu¬ 
speaking peoples migrated into the region starting about 
the fifth century, the Khoikhoi began trading with them 
to acquire metal for tools and weapons. 

See also: bantu expansion (Vols. I, II); south 
AFRICA (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

spiders Spiders live in many different terrains and exist 
in more than 34,000 species. The spider is a common fig¬ 
ure in African lore, and the Ashanti spider trickster 
anansi is especially well-known. 

spirit possession Condition of being physically and 
mentally controlled by spiritual entities. Although widely 
misunderstood, for centuries spirit possession has served 
as an integral component of African religion. As such, it 
is a common feature and has existed in most societies 
from an ancient period. Individuals who have undergone 
possession have variously described it as being taken over, 
invaded, or displaced by an entity over which little or no 
control can be exerted. Some individuals in the throes of 
possession shake violently; others become sick and may 
faint. After the initial shock to the body, the person pos¬ 
sessed serves as a medium for the spirit and often coun¬ 
sels those in attendance. 

In Songhai society, in what is now nicer, women tradi¬ 
tionally served as mediums. Their ability to become a 
medium for the spirits was reportedly acquired from rela¬ 
tives or friends. Once chosen to perform this task, mediums 
were expected to pay homage to the spirit by performing 
helpful acts within their society. 

There are a number of ways in which the spirits are 
“called” into action. The Songhai godji has long been con¬ 
sidered a sacred instrument used for this purpose. Some¬ 
times compared to a one-string violin, the godji is made 
from a calabash gourd covered with animal skin. When 
played, it produces a unique sound as a result of the taut¬ 
ness of the string, usually horsehair, and the empty cavity 
of the calabash. Some have even compared the sound 
produced by the wooden bow to a high-pitched cry. 
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Other groups, such as the yoruba and Tiv of Nigeria, 
have traditionally used drums along with specific songs 
and dance to induce spirit possession among initiates 
and devotees. Sacred or ritual dance often involves com¬ 
plex movements, and the drum is said to create a higher 
awareness through its deeply rhythmic tones. The drum 
has traditionally offered many societies the ability to tap 
into an important source of mystical power. 

These aspects, while highly significant, have always 
represented only a small portion of the concept of spirit 
possession. While in this state, individuals have been 
known to effectively heal infertility or cure bodily illness 
with a “laying on of hands” to specific parts of the body. 
Medicinal herbs and communal treatment might also be 
employed to correct personal or societal imbalances. Medi¬ 
ums usually maintain their ability to act as a voice for the 
gods by tending a special shrine and performing ritual of¬ 
ferings consisting of food, cowrie shells, or other forms of 
currency, as well as sacrificial gifts of small animals. 

See also: egungun (Vol. I); masks (Vol. I); oracle 
(Vol. I); orisha (Vol. I); religion, traditional (Vol. I); 
WITCHCRAFT (Vols. I, IV); SONGHAI (Vols. II, III). 

Further reading: John S. Mbiti, African Religions and 
Philosophy, 2nd ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heinemann Educational 
Publishers, 1999); Paul Stoller, “Sounds and Things: Pulsa¬ 
tions of Power in Songhai,” in The Performance of Healing, 
Carol Laderman and Marina Roseman, eds. (New York: 
Routledge, 1996). 

Step pyramid of Djoser Built about the 27th cen¬ 
tury bce, this large structure is considered to be the first 
pyramid in history and the earliest stone building in an¬ 
cient egypt. Located in saqqara, commissioned by the 
pharaoh Djoser (r. c. 2630-2611 bce), and designed by 
the architect imhotep, it represents a dramatic and inno¬ 
vative departure in tomb architecture from the flat- 
roofed, mud-brick mastabas that preceded it. 

Scholars believe that when Djoser, the second king of 
the Third Dynasty, ordered the building of his tomb at 
Saqqara, he intended to have a mastaba, which is a an ob¬ 
long-shaped tomb. The royal tomb is in the original 
building and is found 90 feet (27 m) under the ground, 
with a vertical shaft leading to it—a design typical of pre¬ 
vious mastabas. However, the architect Imhotep departed 
from the tradition of using mud bricks and constructed 
this building entirely of stone, which, as far as historians 
know, had never been done before. A block of granite 
weighing 3 tons (2.7 metric tons) was used to close the 
tomb, and the face was covered in Tura limestone. 

The building was enlarged in the next phase of con¬ 
struction, and, in a third phase, a second tier was added. 
In addition to the innovation of stone as the sole building 
material, the shape became square instead of rectangular, 
and the tomb building no longer had the traditional flat 


top. Plans developed to add two more tiers, each one 
smaller than the one below it, thus creating a stepped 
building. Two more steps were added to the four that al¬ 
ready existed, creating the final, six-stepped pyramid. 
When the six phases of building were completed, the 
pyramid rose to a height of about 200 feet (61 m). 

Inside this great pyramid, passageways link several 
chambers, some of which are tiled in blue. The walls of 
the tomb chamber bear inscriptions stating that its in¬ 
tended purpose was burial use. Outside, white limestone 
temples and other buildings stood around the pyramid. 
Surrounding the entire area was a wall, believed to be a 
reproduction of the Memphis walls. 

Some of the casing blocks used to support the tiers of 
the pyramid are still intact today, but the outer limestone 
casing has disappeared, as has part of the stone structure. 
A statue of Djoser was found in the tomb chamber by ex¬ 
cavators in the 1920s, and can be seen today in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 

See also: pyramids (Vol. I). 

Stone Age (c. 2.5 million-3200 bce) Early period of 
human development characterized by the use of stone 
tools. Over the years Africa has been a significant source 
of information about both these tools and the early hu¬ 
mans who created them. Many archaeological excava¬ 
tions have been carried out on the continent, and discov¬ 
eries made in present-day Kenya, south Africa, Tanza¬ 
nia, and Ethiopia added significantly to our understand¬ 
ing humankind’s earliest ancestors. Thousands of fos¬ 
silized remains have been found at these archaeological 
sites, some dating back more than 4 million years. From 
these discoveries, scientists have been able to establish 
that Africa is the probable birthplace of humankind. 
They also have been able to establish a clear chronology 
of human development during the period we now call 
the Stone Age. 

Early Stone Age The earliest known stone tools re¬ 
covered with the Homo species have led archaeologists to 
determine that the Early Stone Age began about 2.5 mil¬ 
lion bce and was divided into two parts. The first part is 
known as the Oldowan phase. It was named for the tools 
found at olduvai gorge in Tanzania and is linked with 
both homo habilis and homo erectus. (Archaeologists 
have found examples of these tools among the fossilized 
remains of Homo habilis.) These tools signify a great ad¬ 
vancement over the digging sticks and simple stone tools 
that first gave the Stone Age its name. 

The tools made at Olduvai had flaked or sharpened 
edges and were used to cut, scrape, and chop food. (The 
food was probably obtained through scavenging.) These 
tools probably were made by repeatedly striking one stone 
against another, gradually chipping away pieces until the 
tool was left with a sharpened edge. 
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Middle Stone Age (Acheulean Period) This 
middle phase of the Stone Age lasted from c. 1.5 million 
to 40,000 bce. This period is known for the widespread 
use of what has become known as the acheulean tool¬ 
kit, a distinctive set of hand axes and scrapers. (The 
name comes from the region in southern France where 
the tools of this type were first discovered.) 

Although these and other Acheulean tools have also 
been unearthed in Europe and Asia, the vast majority of the 
items have been recovered in Africa, particularly in an area 
spreading from the maghrib to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Regardless of where they have been found, however, 
these tools all exhibit a remarkably similar shape and 
rely on a similar method of construction. This has led 
some archaeologists to speculate that Homo erectus , the 
human species dominant in Africa through most of the 
Middle Stone Age, was the first human species to use the 
tools. These archaeologists also believe that Homo erectus 
later crossed early land bridges and migrated to places 
outside Africa. 

In comparison to oldowan tools, Acheulean tools 
are sharper and heavier. They have chipped flakes on both 
sides as well as sharpened points. Some of these tools 
seem to have had religious or ritual functions, including 
the burial of the dead. But most of the tools were used, in 
one way or another, for preparing food. The use of these 
tools allowed the diet of early humans to become more di¬ 
verse, and there is evidence that Homo erectus consumed 
hares, warthogs, and antelopes, as well as fish and seals 



caught along Africa’s western and southern coasts. Homo 
erectus also mastered the use of fire during this period 
and began moving in groups to specific sites or camps as 
the seasons changed. These camps often were located in 
wooded landscapes or in areas that allowed these early hu¬ 
mans to take advantage of natural caves and rock shelters. 
Investigations at these sites have found signs of regular 
social activities, including cooperative food preparation, 
communal cooking, and providing protection from a dan¬ 
gerous environment. 


Scientists use several dating methods to unlock the 
mysteries of the past. One of the most prominent 
methods is radiocarbon (carbon 14 or Cl 4) dating. 
Radiocarbon dating can analyze evidence dating 
back to 40,000 bce. This system is based on the ra¬ 
dioactivity present in the atmosphere of the earth. 
All living matter ingests trace amounts of carbon 14. 
When death occurs, carbon 14 is released at a rate 
that can be measured in fossils, charcoal, burned 
bone, shell, hair, and other organic materials. Using 
this system, archaeologists have been able to recon¬ 
struct a chronology of human history starting with 
the Stone Age and progressing to the agricultural 
revolution and the Iron Age. 


About 150,000 years ago, near the end of the Middle 
Stone Age, the hominid species we now know as homo 
sapiens emerged. Homo sapiens, the same species as mod¬ 
ern humans, used an even more varied stone toolkit, all 
made from a prepared “core” or model. This form of tool 
production produced sharper knives and scrapers, as well 
as the spearheads they attached to wooden shafts using 
lashes and a kind of vegetable glue. Archaeologists specu¬ 
late that during this period, Homo sapiens built the first 
houses, using such natural elements as branches, grass, 
and stones. In the cooler regions of northern and south¬ 
ern Africa, however, groups of Homo sapiens continued to 
live in rock shelters. 

Late Stone Age During the Late Stone Age, which 
lasted from c. 40,000 to 3200 bce, Homo sapiens domi¬ 
nated the African landscape. Although the tools they used 
varied from region to region, Homo sapiens’ use of mi- 
croliths (tiny stones) marked the most advanced phase of 
stone tool production. Microliths, which archaeologists 
have found in savanna grasslands and dry woodlands, are 
stone flakes that have been refined into tiny points and 
blades, sometimes shaped into triangles or crescents. 

One of the best-preserved Late Stone Age sites is 
found at Gwisho Springs in present-day central Zambia. 
Microlith artifacts, along with the skeletal remains of ap- 
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proximately 30 early humans, have been found in the wa¬ 
terlogged soil of Kafue Valley. 

Late Stone Age hunters fashioned weapons with sharp 
rock tools, including, in the savanna regions, the earliest 
known form of the bow and arrow. The sharp stone tips 
were coated with a form of poison that slowly killed large 
animals. Other tools included decorated stones with bored 
holes designed to fit over digging sticks, harpoon barbs 
made of bone, awls, needles, fish-hooks, and an assort¬ 
ment of fine bone tools. In the woodland regions, people 
still used many of the Acheulean tools developed in the 
Middle Stone Age, including hand axes and spears. Late 
Stone Age hunters also set carefully concealed traps and 
pits to catch animals. 

The widespread use of these and other tools by 10,000 
bce indicates a broad and well-defined range of human ac¬ 
tivity. It is probable that early humans lived in kinship 
groups, with men hunting wild animals to provide meat 
and women and children gathering wild fruit, nuts, mel¬ 
ons, and edible insects like termites, caterpillars, and 
locusts. They also used digging sticks to find roots and 
tubers beneath the soil. 

Excavations have shown that, during the Late Stone 
Age, humans wore body ornaments made of eggshell, 
bone, or stones, and animal skins were used for clothing 
and shelter. Much about life at this time has been learned 
from rock art, and various scenes of ancient life have 
been found in desert caves. These include images of ani¬ 
mals, grain harvests, women performing ritual dances, 
and symbols whose meanings are not yet understood. 

See also: human origins (Vol. I); neolithic age 
(Vol. I). 

Further reading: J. Desmond Clark, compiler, Atlas 
of African Prehistory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1967); J. Desmond Clark, The Prehistory of Africa 
(New York: Praeger, 1970); H. J. Deacon and Janette 
Deacon, Human Beginnings in South Africa: Uncovering the 
Secrets of the Stone Age (Walnut Creek, Calif.: AltaMira, 
1999). 

Sudan, Republic of the Country measuring approxi¬ 
mately 966,800 square miles (2,504,000 sq km) located 
in northeastern Africa. It is bordered by Egypt and Libya 
to the north, Ethiopia and eritrea to the east, chad and 
the CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC to the West, and KENYA, 
Uganda, and Democratic Republic of the CONGO to the 
south. Sudan is the largest country in Africa. The capital 
city of khartoum is located at the confluence of the blue 
nile and the white Nile in the north-central part of the 
country. Among the earliest inhabitants of the region 
were the nomadic pastoralist beja people, in the east, and 
the seminomadic nuer, in the south. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that, as early as c. 
2400 bce, the kingdom of kerma was a regional trading 


center in Upper Nubia, territory that is now northern 
Republic of the Sudan. Located between the first and sec¬ 
ond cataracts of the Nile River, Kerma combined with 
other local kingdoms and evolved into the kingdom of 
kush. By about the eighth century bce, the Kush king¬ 
dom dominated local trade and stretched from Khartoum 
to present-day southern Egypt. In fact, Kushite kings 
ruled a weakened Egyptian state from the ninth to the 
sixth centuries bce. 

A variety of goods, including metals, jewels, incense, 
ivory, weapons, human captives, and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts passed through Kush’s busy markets. Trade routes 
converging on the kingdom ran south to the African inte¬ 
rior, north to Egypt and the Mediterranean coast, and 
east to aksum and the red sea coast. 

About 500 bce the Kushite kings were forced south 
to meroe, where they established a powerful trading 
kingdom that also became known for its people’s iron¬ 
smelting technology. For centuries, Meroe controlled 
trade in southern Nubia. However, in the fourth century 
CE, Aksum’s King Ezana led an invasion from the east 
and quickly conquered much of southern Nubia, razing 
Meroe in the process. Ezana then controlled the flow of 
goods through the prosperous markets of most of Nubia, 
leading Aksum to supplant Meroe as the regional power. 
In the seventh century ce, Muslims from the Arabian 
Peninsula conquered Egypt and soon came to control 
Nubia, as well. 

See also: dinka (Vols. II, III); Sudan, republic of 
the (Vols. II, III, iy V). 

Sudd Vast swamp in southern Republic of the Sudan, 
approximately 200 miles (320 km) long and 225 miles 
(360 km) wide. Sudd is an Arabic word that refers to the 
barrier created by floating water plants, dense papyrus, 
vegetation, tangled reeds, and marshes. Although the 
swamp is fed by the tributaries of the white nile, the 
Sudd’s floating matter forms thick, stagnant islands, due 
largely to the lower gradient of the land. 

In ancient times the Sudd prevented the Egyptians 
from exploring lands south of the Nile. Later the Roman 
commentator Seneca claimed that the Sudd prevented 
Emperor Nero’s Roman army from being able to penetrate 
Ethiopia. Infested with deadly diseases and inhabited by 
dangerous wildlife, including crocodiles, hippopota¬ 
muses, snakes, and biting insects, the Sudd has, for cen¬ 
turies, been the homeland of the Dinka and nuer peoples, 
seminomadic pastoralists who inhabit the grassy plains 
between water courses. 

See also: dinka (Vols. II, III); geography (Vol. I). 

Suswa Ancient volcano located in western Kenya, near 
Lake Laivasha. Mount Suswa is located on the floor of the 
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Great rift valley and is made up of two concentric 
craters. The outer crater has a diameter of about 6 miles 
(9.7 km), with its south and east sides eroded. The outer 
crater also contains numerous caves. The inner crater 
has a diameter of between 2 and 3 miles (3.2 and 4.8 
km) and appears to be a sloping island surrounded by a 
sort of natural moat. No eruptions of Mount Suswa have 
been recorded, although geologists believe that the vol¬ 
cano may have erupted at least once during the past 
10,000 years. 


Swaziland Present-day landlocked nation in south¬ 
eastern Africa. The country measures approximately 
6,700 square miles (17,400 sq km) and is bordered by 
present-day south Africa to the north, south, and west, 
and by Mozambique to the east. Archaeological evidence 
of human habitation in the area dates back to the Early 
stone age (c. 2.5 million bce). Thousands of rock paint¬ 
ings have also been found throughout the area. Created 
perhaps as early as the seventh century, these paintings of 
animals and hunters are attributed to the SAN people. 


T 


Tallensi (Talis) Sedentary agriculturists who have 
long been situated primarily in the northeastern region of 
present-day Ghana. The Tallensi appear to be one of the 
few peoples in Africa who have maintained an ancient 
way of life. As long ago as the iron age, and possibly ear¬ 
lier, the Tallensi began to live in a highly organized clan 
structure, tracing their descent from a single male figure. 
Elected clan leaders rule the group. 

One of the most important political institutions that 
developed in Tallensi society is called Tendana, which 
means the “custodians of the earth.” This organization 
emphasizes the life-sustaining properties of the earth. 
Those chosen to serve as custodians inherit the responsi¬ 
bility from clan members. Traditionally, they are identi¬ 
fied by the animal skins they wear, and they participate 
in rituals and work at special shrines to ensure the fertil¬ 
ity of the earth. Priests and ritual specialists among the 
custodians also are supposed to mediate between earth 
and water. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. 1). 

Ta-Meri One of the original names for Egypt; Ta-Meri 
means “beloved land” or “land of love.” The name Egypt 
comes from the Greek word Aigyptos, the Greek mis¬ 
spelling and mispronunciation of Hikuptah, or the temple 
of Ptah in Memphis. The people of Egypt also called their 
land kemet, meaning the “black land,” a term that de¬ 
scribes the fertile black earth in the valley of the nile 
river. Egyptians referred to themselves as “people of 
Kemet.” In contrast, Ta-Meri was used in a general way to 
describe one’s homeland, much in the same way that peo¬ 
ple use the English word “country.” 


Tanganyika, Lake Second-largest of the East African 
lakes, located on the border between present-day Tanzania 
and the Democratic Republic of the Congo in the southern 
portion of the western rift valley. Along with extensive 
mountain ranges and other lakes. Lake Tanganyika forms 
the boundary between West and East Africa. Tanganyika, 
at 440 miles (708 km) in length, is the longest freshwater 
lake in the world, as well as the second-deepest at 4,710 
feet (1,436 m). The narrow lake is only 45 miles (72 km) 
across at its widest. Three large rivers flow into the lake 
(the Malagarasi, the ruzizi, and the Kalamabo) and its only 
outlet is the Lukuga River, which flows into the lualaba 
river. 

See also: Tanganyika, lake (Vol. II). 

Tanite The Twenty-first Dynasty of ancient Egypt; 
seven Tanite kings reigned from about 1070 to 945 bce. 
During their rule, Tanite kings maintained control over 
the priests at Thebes, but their power in areas like 
Palestine and Syria weakened. 

The name Tanite is derived from the city of Tanis, 
which smendes, the first Tanite king, established as his 
capital. Located on the eastern part of the nile delta, 
Tanis was a commercial center of Egypt. However, the ac¬ 
cumulation of silt in the mouth of the Nile near Tanis di¬ 
verted trade to Alexandria. Tanis was also the capital of 
the hyksos kings of Egypt in the 17th century bce. 

After a rebellion against Rome in 174 CE, Tanis was 
destroyed. The ancient city now sits in ruins, its site 
partly occupied by the fishing village of San. Studying 
these ruins, archaeologists have found the remnants of 
several temples, statues, and a royal necropolis. 
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Tanzania Country in East Africa covering approxi¬ 
mately 342,100 square miles (886,000 sq km) and made 
up of a mainland portion and the offshore Indian Ocean 
islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia. Tanzania is bor¬ 
dered by Uganda and Kenya to the north, the Indian 
Ocean to the east, Mozambique, Malawi, and Zambia to 
the south, and Rwanda and Burundi to the west. 
Tanzania also features shorelines of major bodies of fresh 
water, including Lake Tanganyika, Lake victoria, and 
Lake Malawi. 

The Tanzania region is generally considered the ori¬ 
gin of humankind. It is known for the discovery of an¬ 
cient remains dating back as far as 2.1 million years ago. 
Fossilized remains of homo habilis, a hominid that lived 
about 1.75 million years ago, have been found at olduvai 
gorge, in northeastern Tanzania, along with early stone 



The skull of the 1- to 2-million-year-old Taung Child ( Australo¬ 
pithecus africanus), uncovered in Botswana, fluoresces in black 
light during a 1985 research study at the National Physical Research 
Laboratory in Pretoria, South Africa. © Jonathan Blair/Corbis 


tools. About 500 CE small groups of iron-working, Bantu¬ 
speaking agriculturalists entered Tanzania and other parts 
of eastern and Central Africa. By 1000 CE all of Tanzania 
was populated, however sparsely. 

See also: Tanzania (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 


Taung Child Remains of a young Australopithecus 
africanus discovered at Taung, in present-day Botswana. 
See also: human origins (Vol. I). 


Tefnakhte (Tefnakht) (r. c. 727-712 bce) First king 
of Egypt’s Twenty-fourth Dynasty 

Tefnakhte has been variously described as a delta 
prince, a Libyan prince, a lord or chieftain of Sais, and a 
prophet. As ruler of lower Egypt, Tefnakhte advanced 
south in an ultimately unsuccessful attempt to capture 
UPPER EGYPT from piankhy, the king of nubia. 

From his capital of Sais, in the nile delta, Tefnakhte 
succeeded in gathering allies and claiming territory to the 
west and as far south as Lisht. He then turned his cam¬ 
paigns toward the east and conquered several towns on 
the eastern bank of the nile river. Looking to claim 
Upper Egypt for his own, Tefnakhte moved on and con¬ 
quered the Middle Egyptian town of Hermopolis. Piankhy 
was stirred to action by this and quickly drove Tefnakhte’s 
forces back to Memphis. 

At Memphis, according to historian manetho, Tef¬ 
nakhte organized 8,000 soldiers for battle, while Tef¬ 
nakhte himself rode north on horseback in an effort to 
rally other delta princes to his aid. Piankhy defeated Tef¬ 
nakhte’s forces at Memphis, after which Tefnakhte submit¬ 
ted and swore an oath to obey the king who had defeated 
him. Inexplicably, Piankhy returned to his home at Napa- 
ta, and Tefnakhte then declared himself king of Egypt. 


Tetisheri (r. c. 1600 bce) Queen of ancient Egypt’s Sev¬ 
enteenth Dynasty 

Tetisheri paved the way for the powerful female rulers 
who succeeded her, including her descendant Hatshepsut 
(Eighteenth Dynasty), one of the few women pharaohs of 
ancient Egypt. Unlike women in other ancient male-domi¬ 
nated cultures, Egyptian women, even commoners, had 
legal rights, could own and inherit property, and held 
public office. Tetisheri was one such non-royal woman 
who married Tao I and became queen in Thebes. During 
the late Seventeenth Dynasty, the role of the queen 
changed into a more powerful and influential position in 
which queen consorts like Tetisheri probably acted as re¬ 
gents, or members of a governing body. Tetisheri and the 
queens who succeeded her, Ahhotep II and Ahmose- 
Nefertari, all contributed to the general understanding of 
women as influential and capable rulers, paving the way 
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for Hatshepsut to become one of the most remarkable fe¬ 
male pharaohs in the history of ancient Egypt. 

Tetishiri lived to be 70 years old and was honored for 
her service to her country. She has been called the 
“mother of the new kingdom” due to her influential role 
and because of the importance of her son, Tao II, and 
grandsons, wadjkheperre (also called Kamose; last king 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty) and ahmose i (first king of 
the New Kingdom). She was given an estate and a tomb, 
in addition to the monument that was erected for her at 
abydos. Information about Tetisheri is known from a 
stele describing the words of King Amosis in which he 
speaks of the great deceased queen. Although two stat¬ 
uettes of Tetisheri are thought to have come from her 
tomb at Thebes, the one brought to the British Museum 
in 1890 was proved a forgery. 

Thinis (This) Ancient town in upper Egypt, south of 
Cairo, long thought to be the origin or capital of the First 
and Second Dynasties (c. 3050-2705 bce); most modern 
scholars now doubt the accuracy of this assertion. Excava¬ 
tions at abydos, near Thinis, uncovered several mastabas, 
or open stone tombs, that were thought to be the burial 
sites of the Egyptian First Dynasty rulers. The historian 
manetho (c. 300 bce) claimed that Thinis was the capital 
of both the First and Second Dynasties. However, larger 
and more elaborate tombs of the same period have been 
found elsewhere, as have other important mastabas. This 
has led scholars to question the claims that the early 
dynasties originated at Thinis. It is not known whether 
the mastabas near Thinis were used for burials or just for 
memorials. 

Two notable figures from Egyptian history are often 
associated with Thinis. One was the mythical god of 
hunting and war, Anhur, whose cult began in Thinis. In 
addition, menes (also known as Narmer), the figure who 
gained renown for uniting the lands of upper Egypt and 
lower egypt, was reputedly born in the town of Thinis. 

Thoth (Tehuti, Hermes) Greek name for the an¬ 
cient Egyptian god of wisdom, writing, learning, and the 
moon. According to legend, Thoth invented hieroglyph¬ 
ics and possessed magical powers; also according to leg¬ 
end, he was present at the reckoning of the dead. 

As a scribe of the afterlife, Thoth was credited with 
writing the Egyptian book of the dead. As the represen¬ 
tative of the sun god, ra, Thoth used a balance scale to 
measure the heart of the deceased against the weight of 
the feather of Truth, supposedly in order to see if the 
heart was light. Thoth reported on the deceased to other 
gods who passed judgment. 

The method of picture-writing called hieroglyphics 
is credited to Thoth, and he is often represented carrying 


a writing instrument and a scroll. Also, the moon is said 
to have come into being because of Thoth’s desire to rid 
the nighttime world of darkness. Since he possessed 
magic powers and created the magical arts, Thoth is 
credited with inventing the tarot deck, which is some¬ 
times called the Book of Thoth. 

Thoth was typically pictured as a human with the 
head of an ibis, a bird that is a member of the stork fam¬ 
ily, although sometimes he was depicted as a baboon. 
According to legend, Thoth and maat, the goddess of 
truth, had eight children, including the god amun. 



Thoth, the Egyptian god of wisdom, writing, learning, and the 
moon, is often depicted as a human with the head of an ibis. The 
Louvre Museum, Paris, France © Cianni Dagli Orti/Corbis 
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Thutmose I (King Akheperkare Thutmose I, 
Thutmosis I) (r. c. 1525-1512 bce) Third king of the 
ancient Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty 

Thutmose legitimized his claim to the throne that his 
brother-in-law, amenhotep i, had left him by marrying 
Amenhotep’s sister, the princess Ahmose. Their marriage 
produced four children. One of the siblings, a daughter 
named Hatshepsut, later succeeded to the throne of Egypt, 
following the reign of her half-brother thutmose ii. 

A great warrior, Thutmose I conducted several mili¬ 
tary campaigns against Egypt’s old enemies, the Nubians 
and the hyksos. The king’s ferocity is immortalized in the 
story of his triumphant return from a Nubian campaign 
with the body of a Nubian chieftain hanging from the 
prow of his ship. Thutmose was so successful in waging 
war against the Hyksos in Syria that he extended his em¬ 
pire as far as the Euphrates River. Thutmose’s empire 
building set a pattern that his successors emulated 
throughout the remainder of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Thutmose’s two sons by Queen Ahmose both died 
before him. Thutmose II, the king’s son by a lesser wife, 
succeeded his father to the throne. 

See also: ahmosid/thutmosid lines (Vol. I); new 
KINGDOM (Vol. I); NUBIA (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001). 

Thutmose II (King Akheperenre Thutmose II, 
Thutmosis II) (r. c. 1512-c. 1504 bce) Fourth king of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt 

The son of thutmose i and a wife named Mutnofret, 
Thutmose II married Hatshepsut, his half-sister. Their 
marriage produced no son to succeed him. Although it 
appears that Thutmose II suffered from poor health, he 
managed to oversee successful military campaigns in both 
Syria and nubia. He died at about the age of 30, leaving 
the throne to Hatshepsut, and thutmose iii, his son by a 
woman of his harem. 

See also: ahmosid/thutmosid lines (Vol. I); new 

KINGDOM (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden 
Empire: The Age of the New Kingdom (London: Headline 
Book Pub., 2001). 

Thutmose III (King Menkheperre Thutmose 
III, Thutmosis III) (r. c. 1504-c. 1450 bce) Fifth 
king and great military leader of the ancient Egyptian Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty 

The son of thutmose ii and a concubine, Isis, 
Thutmose III was not old enough to rule when his father 
died. As a result he shared the throne with his late father’s 
queen, Hatshepsut, ruling with her for about two years 


until Hatshepsut abandoned the co-regency and seized 
the throne for herself. She pushed Thutmose III into the 
background, where he remained until her death c. 1482 
bce. When he finally regained the throne, Thutmose III 
sought to erase the memory of Hatshepsut’s reign by de¬ 
stroying the monuments she and her supporters had 
built. 

While Hatshepsut reigned as pharaoh, Thutmose III 
apparently spent his time in the army. Ironically, his mili¬ 
tary exile ultimately served him well: As soon as he be¬ 
came pharaoh in his own right, Thutmose III was faced 
with a Mitanni revolt in Asia Minor. The struggle with 
the Mitanni, one of Egypt’s greatest enemies, continued 
throughout Thutmose Ill’s reign. He is reported to have 
engaged in 17 campaigns before he conquered them. It was 
these military expeditions, more than any others he con¬ 
ducted, that established Thutmose’s reputation as a great 
general. 

Thutmose III was as enthusiastic about erecting 
buildings as about waging war. In the last years of his 
reign, during a period of peace and prosperity for Egypt, 
he built and transformed many splendid monuments. 
One of the most important of these was the Temple of 
karnak at Thebes, dedicated to the god amun. 

Thutmose was succeeded by amenhotep ii, his son 
from his marriage to his second wife, Hatshepsut-Merytre. 
Well into his eighties when he died, Thutmose III was 
buried in a tomb in the valley of the kings. 

See also: ahmosid/thutmosid lines (Vol. I); ra 
(Vol. I). 

Further reading: Donald B. Redford, The Wars in 
Syria and Palestine of Thutmose III (Boston: Brill, 2003); 
Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden Empire: The Age of the New 
Kingdom (London: Headline Book Pub., 2001). 

Thutmose IV (King Menkheprure Thutmose 
IV, Thutmose IV) (c. 1425-1417 bce) Seventh king of 
the ancient Egyptian Eighteenth Dynasty 

Son of amenhotep ii and his sister, Queen Tio, 
Thutmose IV married Mutemwiya, who most likely was a 
Mitanni princess. The reign of Thutmose IV was for the 
most part uneventful, except for two military campaigns, 
one in nubia and the other in Syria. The Syrian campaign 
earned him the title “Conqueror of Syria.” 

Thutmose IV was succeeded by amenhotep iii, his son 
by Queen Mutemwiya. Buried in the valley of the kings, 
the mummy of Thutmose was found in 1898 in the tomb of 
amenhotep ii, along with those of other pharaohs. 

See also: ahmosid/thutmosid lines (Vol. I); new 
kingdom (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Betsy M. Bryan, The Reign of 
Thutmose IV (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1991); Joyce Tyldesley, Egypt's Golden Empire: The Age of 
the New Kingdom (London: Headline Book Pub., 2001). 
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tigil Ancient Ethiopian competition involving fists and 
wrestling positions. Hieroglyphic inscriptions in Egypt 
give evidence that the sport had spread northward from 
Ethiopia through the Nile valley as early as 4000 bce. 
From Egypt the sport made its way to the Mediterranean 
world and sometime later became an essential part of 
Greek and Roman sport. 

Tigil held a significant place in ancient Ethiopian cul¬ 
ture because it provided an outlet for the aggression of 
young males. It also served as a source of entertainment at 
public celebrations, holiday events, and harvest festivals. 
Generally, young men were matched with opponents of 
the same age, height, and level of skill or strength. Win¬ 
ners were subsequently paired off to fight against competi¬ 
tors from other villages. 

See also: sports and athletics (Vol. V). 

Tigray Remote highland region situated near the pre¬ 
sent-day border between eritrea and northeastern 
Ethiopia; also the name of the people who live there. At 
least 4,000 years ago small communities of farmers and 
pastoralists dominated the mountainous landscape of 
Tigray. Primarily Cushitic speakers, they included the 
Amarar, the Hassaub, and the beja. By about 1000 bce, 
these groups were joined by traders who crossed the red 
sea from southern Arabia. Centuries of intermarriage be¬ 
tween these groups and others followed. The result was a 
culture that combined the traditions of many different 
groups and a writing script, known as ge’ez, that grew 
out of such languages as tigrinya, Arabic, and Hebrew. 

Between 800 bce and 300 bce the cities of Damot, 
near present-day Eritrea, and Saba (Sheba), across the 
Red Sea in Arabia, flourished as centers of trade and 
commerce. The rulers of this trading network built tem¬ 
ples with inscribed altars and stone sculptures. The 
Temple of Ilmuqah, considered the oldest building in 
Ethiopia, is one of the few surviving relics attesting to the 
former greatness of Damot and Saba. Eventually, Damot 
and Saba were supplanted as the Red Sea’s most prosper¬ 
ous trading centers by the kingdom of aksum. 

See also: beta Israel (Vol. 1); damot (Vols. II, III); 
tigray (Vols. IV, V). 

Tigre A primarily Muslim, Tigre-speaking people who 
share a common heritage with the Christian tigrinya- 
speaking people called tigray. Both the Tigre and the 
Tigrinya languages are related to ge’ez, the ancient litur¬ 
gical language of Ethiopia. The two peoples and the two 
languages are sometimes confused by outsiders. Thus, 
the Muslim Tigre are sometimes called the Northern 
Tigre in order to distinguish them from the Tigray who 
are the Tigrinya speakers living to the south. It is thought 
that the ancestors of the Tigre migrated into the region 


shortly before the first century. The nomadic pastoralist 
Tigre, however, were converted to Islam by Muslim 
traders who brought the religion to the lands bordering 
the Dahlak Islands and down the coast during the early 
eighth century. Politically, the Tigre are organized into 
clans based on family ties. 

See also: pastoralism (Vols. I, IV); islam (Vol. II). 

Tigrinya Spoken in the highlands of eritrea, a Semitic 
language belonging to the family of afro-asiatic lan¬ 
guages. Tigrinya is spoken by the tigray people, whose 
ancestors resulted from an intermingling of indigenous 
Cushitic speakers with Semitic immigrants who came to 
Africa from Arabia. The Tigrinya language developed 
from ge’ez, the ancient Ethiopian written language that 
has been traced as far back as the kingdom of aksum. 
Unlike Ge’ez, however, Tigrinya is primarily a spoken 
language. 

See also: Ethiopia (Vols. I, II, III, IV, V). 

Togo Present-day West African country 22,000 square 
miles (57,000 sq km) in size, located on the Gulf of 
Guinea; Togo shares borders with Ghana to the west, 
Republic of Benin to the east, and Burkina faso to the 
north. The southern parts of Togo are tropical and the 
climate is hot and humid year-round. The northern re¬ 
gions are higher in elevation and semi-arid. Areas of Togo 
were probably inhabited by at least 6000 bce. However, 
little is known about the activities of people or where 
they came from. In the northern savanna woodlands, 
people probably hunted and gathered food and culti¬ 
vated yams. Along Togo’s short Atlantic coastline, which 
measures 35 miles (56 km), archeological evidence indi¬ 
cates that people fished for food and traded simple goods 
with other coastal peoples. 

See also: togo (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Tonga Bantu-speaking ethnic group living along the 
shores of Lake Malawi, in Malawi, as well as in parts of 

MOZAMBIQUE, ZAMBIA, and ZIMBABWE. 

topography Physical or natural features of a region. 
Africa is largely an ancient plateau. It has been a land- 
mass for more than 500 million years. At about 2,100 feet 
(640 m) above sea level, Africa’s average elevation is 
higher than those of the other continents. 

Africa’s highlands include the atlas mountains in 
the north, the ruwenzori mountains in the east, the 
Cape ranges in the south, and a series of basins and 
plateaus in between. These are divided in the east by the 
rift valley and its associated highlands, which include 
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Mount Kilimanjaro, the highest point on the continent. 
The Rift Valley also holds lakes victoria, Tanganyika, 
and Malawi. To the east, in the horn of Africa, are the 
highlands of Ethiopia, eritrea, and Somalia. Africa also 
contains immense rivers with huge river basins. These in¬ 
clude the nile river, niger river, Volta River, Zambezi 
river, and the Congo river. 

The largest desert in the world, the Sahara desert, 
stretches across northern Africa from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the red sea, covering almost 30 percent of the conti¬ 
nent. The Libyan and Nubian deserts are minor continua¬ 
tions of the Sahara. The Namib desert, on the southwest 
African coast, and the Kalahari desert receive less than 
5 inches of rain per year. 

Also considered part of the African continent are the 
offshore islands of Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Reunion, the Seychelles, the Comoros, the Canary 
Islands, the cape verde islands, and sAo tome and 

PRINCIPE. 

More than three-fourths of the continent is situated in 
the tropics. Much of the variation in the climate is a result 
of the INTERTROPICAL CONVERGENCE ZONE, which affects 
the rain and wind patterns across the continent. The diver¬ 
sity of the topography and the climate results in a variety 
of vegetation and plant cover, including rain forests, 
tropical savannas, scrubland, and mangrove swamps. 

See also: geography (Vol. I). 

totemism Ancient system of belief that recognizes di¬ 
vine spirits through symbols or objects associated with 
nature. For thousands of years the people of Africa have 
created totems representing animals, plants, trees, rivers, 
and even sacred sites. More than just symbols of the di¬ 
vine, these totems served as companions and guides. They 
also served to foster cultural identity among ancestral 
clans, and in this way they often played important roles in 
funerals, festivals, and other important events. 

Totemism in Africa dates back at least to ancient 
egypt, where, prior to 3200 bce, a number of Egyptian 
deities were identified with various natural phenomena. 
In the nile valley, for example, osiris originally was rep¬ 
resented as a god of vegetation. Similarly, devotees of 
Sobek, the Egyptian water god, revered crocodiles, and 
the goddess hathor was seen in terms of the sacred na¬ 
ture of cows. This totemism remained an important part 
of Egyptian religious and cultural life down through the 
Roman occupation. 

See also: religion, traditional (Vol. I). 

towns and cities Outside of egypt and nubia, the 
Mediterranean city of carthage (in present-day Tunisia), 
was one of the largest cities in ancient Africa. When 
Carthage was founded in the ninth century bce, African 


settlements of more than 1,000 people were generally 
fishing communities that developed on rivers and along 
the ocean coasts. The earliest of these were probably 
founded beginning about 7000 bce. 

Inland, until about 4000 bce the people of Africa 
roamed across vast expenses with relatively few living in 
permanent settlements. Nomadic pastoralists, or nomads, 
wandered in search of pasture for their herds. Others, 
called hunter-gatherers, wandered in search of game 
and wild edible plants. However, when agriculture de¬ 
veloped, many people began living a more sedentary 
lifestyle. 

Northeast Africa In upper egypt, where advanced 
farming techniques allowed for larger settlements, the 
cities of Naqadah and hierakonpolis were founded in the 
Predynastic Period (c. 3050). About the same time, large 
settlements such as kerma grew in Upper nubia, to the 
south of the Egyptian settlements. During the Dynastic 
Period (c. 3050-525 bce), Egypt became more thickly 
settled, with people living in such towns as Giza, Mem¬ 
phis, and Thebes. By about 1000 bce the city of Napata 
had been chosen as the capital of the kush kingdom. 
Several hundred years later the capital was moved south¬ 
ward to meroe. As social organization and irrigation and 
farming techniques improved, towns along the nile river 
were able to grow even larger. 

In addition to farming, fishing and maritime trade 
also led to the development of African towns and cities. 
On the shores of the Mediterranean, the Greek-influenced 
settlement of cyrene, in present-day Libya, was typical of 
the relatively dense cities of Byzantine Africa. Along the 
red sea, settlements included Suakin, adulis (a city 
within the kingdom of aksum), and Asmara. Ancient trad¬ 
ing towns on the Gulf of Aden included Zeila and Berbera. 
Further south, on the Indian Ocean coast, settlements 
were growing at barawa, Marka, and Kismayo. 

Western Sudan Until approximately 200 bce peo¬ 
ple living in the western Sudan (near present-day Repub¬ 
lic of mali) were largely nomadic hunter-gatherers 
scattered over vast territories. However, as the region 
became increasingly dry, both pastoralists and agricultur¬ 
alists began to migrate closer to the nicer river bend. 
Evidence of crowded cemeteries indicates that a substan¬ 
tial town existed on the site of jenne-jeno by 400 CE. 

Similar to the agrarian cultures in northeast Africa, 
the dwellings and buildings at Jenne-Jeno were con¬ 
structed from sun-dried mud. The growing Saharan trade 
city of Timbuktu, located about 300 miles (483 km) away, 
was also constructed of sun-dried mud. 

Southern Africa Large settlements came into exis¬ 
tence somewhat later in southern Africa since agricul¬ 
tural production, and hence social complexity and settled 
populations in fixed locations, took place later in the 
south that it did in the north. 

See also: towns and cities (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 
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trade and commerce Trade in Africa dates back to 
the earliest times, when hunter-gatherers of the stone 
age simply exchanged tools, food, weapons, livestock, 
and other items. In this type of trade, called barter, goods 
are exchanged for other items deemed to be of equal 
value. Barter probably has been practiced since humans 
first began interacting with one another, and long before 
the invention of money and currency people were ex¬ 
changing items they had in abundance for items they 
needed. 

In many parts of Africa, however, there soon devel¬ 
oped more elaborate systems of exchange, and in some 
areas extensive trade routes emerged. Ancient Egypt was 
in the forefront of this development, not only utilizing 
marketplaces but also sending out trading expeditions to 
faraway regions. These, as the records of the voyages of 
harkhuf (c. 2290— c. 2270 bce) make clear, ventured far 
down the nile river and into the region known to the 
Egyptians as punt. 

Elsewhere, along the Mediterranean coast, Phoeni¬ 
cian and Greek sailors and merchants established settle¬ 
ments in various locations. The most notable of these 
was carthage, which was founded about 800 bce and 
which quickly developed into a regional economic and 
military power. By the sixth century bce it was arguably 
the most influential city in the world, trading extensively 
in food, slaves, cloth, and metal goods. Its merchants also 
held monopolies in the trade in gold, silver, tin, and 
iron. Carthage ruthlessly maintained its monopoly of the 
barter trade, minting gold to pay its vast mercenary army 
and even sinking the ships of interlopers. Carthaginian 
sailors and traders led extensive expeditions along the 
Atlantic coasts of present-day Spain and Portugal, France, 
and morocco, venturing, it is believed, as far south as 
present-day sierra leone. 

In eastern Africa, Arabian hunters and traders began 
crossing the red sea to do business in present-day 
Ethiopia before 500 bce. They traded with indigenous 
Africans at the settlements that became the trading cen¬ 
ters of meroe and aksum. Meroe served as a nexus for 
trade between the Roman Empire, other merchant towns, 
including those along the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and 
beyond. Merchants in the region that is now northern So¬ 
malia also participated in trade with Meroe. Somali and 
Arab traders bartered ivory, aromatic gums, slaves, and 
tortoiseshell for cloaks, tunics, copper, and tin from the 
Arabian peninsula as well as for cotton cloth, grain, oil, 
and sugar from Asia. 

The Meroe trading empire flourished for several hun¬ 
dred years before entering a period of decline around 
200-300 CE. Later, during the Aksumite period, this 
northeastern trade became even more extensive. Aksum¬ 
ite traders ventured on a regular basis as far as Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, India, and Ceylon. Their exports included 
obsidian stone and rhinoceros horn, while their imports 


came to include luxury goods such as wine, olive oil, and 
lacquerware. 

The Aksumite economic empire was backed by force, 
and it conquered lands as distant as southern Arabia in 
order to maintain its domination of the trade between the 
Roman Empire and the lands to the east. These militarily 
protected trading routes were made until Aksum declined 
midway through the first millennium of the common era. 

See also: trade and commerce (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Trajan’s Kiosk Beautiful but unfinished building 
supported by 14 huge columns with carved tops; it was 
begun by the Roman emperor Trajan, the ruler of Egypt 
from around 98 CE to 117 CE. Trajan’s Kiosk was one of 
several buildings in a complex on Philae Island (or 
Pilak, in ancient Egyptian). Construction of the com¬ 
plex began at the time of Ptolemy II and extended 800 
years, to the rule of the Roman emperors. Though sim¬ 
ple in architecture and design, the 14 columns of the 
kiosk bear capitals of floral carving. Trajan is depicted 
in relief on the inside of the kiosk, where he is shown as 
a pharaoh, or king, making offerings to the gods. The is¬ 
land was often associated with the goddess ISIS, who, ac¬ 
cording to legend, left her sacred ship at the kiosk while 
on the island. 


Tswana Bantu-speaking people whose ancestors mi¬ 
grated into the area of the tswapong hills, near present- 
day Botswana, during the first century ce. 

See also: tswana (Vol. Ill, IV). 

Tswapong Hills Area in present-day Botswana that 
rises 980 to 1,300 feet (300 to 400 m) above the sand of 
the surrounding Kalahari desert. The hills are a source 
of archaeological evidence regarding Bantu-speaking peo¬ 
ples who migrated into the area about the first century ce. 

Tuaregs Subgroup of the Berber people. For centuries the 
nomadic Tuaregs have inhabited the Sahara desert and 
Sahel regions of North Africa. The Tuaregs’ presence in 
northern Africa was noted as long ago as the fifth century 
bce by the Greek historian Herodotus. Since then, much 
about these indigo-robed warriors has been shrouded in 
mystery. Despite pressures that have forced many Tuaregs to 
adopt a more sedentary way of life than their nomadic an¬ 
cestors, many continue to follow traditions that were estab¬ 
lished thousands of years ago. They have remained fiercely 
independent. 

Throughout most of their history, the Tuaregs’ eco¬ 
nomic lifeblood depended on Saharan trade and com¬ 
merce and running the caravan routes that stretched 
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across the desert between the mediterranean sea and 
the cities to the south. Carrying primarily luxury items 
(high-profit goods, including slaves, that could be easily 
transported by the caravans) these merchants brought 
items to the coast for distribution to the rest of the world. 
Many Tuaregs settled in the communities through which 
they passed, often serving as agents for the Tuaregs who 
continued to operate the caravan trade. 

Traditionally the Tuaregs maintained a feudal society. 
At one end of the social order were the nobles and clergy, 
followed by the nobles’ vassals and the craftspeople. At 
the lower end of the social hierarchy were the Man, la¬ 
borers who probably were former slaves. Tuareg society 
was divided into two groups: farmers and traders. 
Farming was regarded as lower-class work, while trading 
was reserved for the upper classes. Over the centuries, 
however, this distinction was blurred as many sedentary 
farmers accumulated a great degree of wealth and as the 
caravan trade lost its importance. 

Although Tuaregs consider themselves Berbers and not 
Arabs, most are Muslims, reciting daily prayers and observ¬ 
ing the major feasts of Islam. Beginning at about the age of 
25, Tuareg men begin wearing a veil, concealing all of their 
faces except for their eyes. In contrast to other Muslim pop¬ 
ulations, however, Tuareg women never wear veils. 

See also: islam (Vol. II); tuaregs (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Tunisia North African country measuring approxi¬ 
mately 60,000 square miles (155,400 sq km) that borders 
the mediterranean sea to the north and east, Libya to the 
southeast, and Algeria to the west. The earliest evidence 
of human habitation in Tunisia dates back 200,000 years 
and was discovered near the southern oasis town of 
Kebili. Archaeological discoveries in the area include an¬ 
cient stone tools belonging to homo habilis that were 
made more than 2 million years ago as well as tools made 
by the later homo erectus. In ancient times the area was 
home to native Berbers. Due to its proximity to Europe 
and the Middle East, Tunisia was dominated by a variety 
of people and kingdoms, including Carthage, the Roman 
Empire, and the vandals. 

The Phoenicians settled in the northern coastal areas 
of the African continent for purposes of trade and com¬ 
merce, bringing with them new ideas and innovations 
about farming and city life that influenced the native 
Berbers. One of these ancient trading posts became 
Carthage, the capital and largest city of the Carthaginian 
Empire. Believed to have been established about 814 bce 
under the rule of Queen Dido, Carthage was located near 
present-day Tunis. 

The powerful Carthaginian empire came to rule 
most of the North African coast and a large part of 
Spain, as well as most of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. 
The great empire ruled for centuries with no serious 


threats to its control. That changed, however, with 
Rome’s rise to power. 

Even though Rome had signed treaties with the Car¬ 
thaginians, the Romans clearly were seeking opportuni¬ 
ties to conquer their rival. The punic wars, a series of 
three epic struggles fought between the Roman and the 
Carthaginian Empires, began about 264 bce and ended 
about 146 bce. These conflicts resulted in the destruction 
of the great city of Carthage and the final conquest of 
North Africa by the Romans. 

For the next several centuries most of Tunisia was 
known as the Roman province of Africa, or Africa Vetus, 
and Carthage became an important site of Christian 
learning and thought. The great Christian theologian St. 
Augustine, for example, is said to have been educated at 
Carthage. 

As with other areas under Roman rule, Tunisia’s nat¬ 
ural resources were exploited and its land was cultivated 
by its overlords. Olive oil, wool, wood, and wheat were 
among the major goods produced in Roman Tunisia. The 
valley of the Majardah River was the location of an an¬ 
cient Roman granary, and the area is still one of the 
largest producers of grain in Tunisia. 

The influence of the Roman Empire began to fade by 
the fifth century, providing an opportunity for a foreign 
invasion. The Vandals, a Teutonic or Germanic people, 
ruled Jutland (now Denmark) and invaded lands on the 
Iberian Peninsula before conquering areas on the north¬ 
ern Mediterranean coast. In 533 ce, after 100 years of 
Vandal rule, the Byzantines, under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Belisarius, again claimed Tunisia for the Eastern 
Roman Empire. 

See also: Tunisia (Vols. II, III, IV V). 

Turkana, Take Large body of water in northwest 
Kenya and southwest Ethiopia; also known in modern 
times as Lake Rudolph (see photograph on page 244). 
Covering an area of about 2,500 square miles (6,475 sq 
km), Lake Turkana is Africa’s fourth-largest lake, hunter- 
gatherers are believed to have first inhabited the area 
surrounding Lake Turkana about 8000 bce. Five thousand 
years later Cushitic peoples moved into the region, proba¬ 
bly sharing it with the original inhabitants. Beginning in 
the first millennium bce, Bantu-speaking people migrated 
into the vicinity, bringing with them both their iron smelt¬ 
ing and more advanced farming techniques. 

The Lake Turkana area is rich in archaeological evi¬ 
dence of hominids. The leakeys, a family of archaeolo¬ 
gists and paleoanthropologists from Kenya, made some of 
their most significant finds around Lake Turkana. As 
recently as 2003 Louise Leakey (1972- ), the daughter 
of renowned paleoanthropologists Maeve and Richard 
Leakey, was conducting digs around the Turkana Basin 
and making significant finds. 
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A Turkana man stands at the shore of Lake Turkana, Kenya, Africa's fourth-largest lake. © Daniel Laine/Corbis 


Turkana Boy Example of homo erectus skeleton 
found in present-day Kenya in 1984. He probably lived 
approximately 1.6 million years ago. 

See also: human origins (Vol. I). 

Tutankhamun (King Nebkheprure TutbeAnkh- 
Amen, Tutankhaten, King Tut) (r. c. 1361-c. 
1352 bce) Tenth king of Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty 

Tutankhamun became pharaoh at the age of eight or 
nine and died at about the age of 18. He was married to 
Ankhesenamun, one of the six daughters of akhenaten 
and Queen nefertiti. Tutankhamun and Ankhesenamun 
produced no male heirs. 

The young royal couple began their lives in 
Akhenaten’s new capital at Amarna. But, after Akhenaten’s 
death, they fell under the influence of ay and horemheb, 
Tutankhamun’s successors, and moved to Memphis. There 
Tutankhamun was crowned king, and steps were taken to 
reestablish the old religion abandoned by Akhenaten. By 
changing their royal names so that they ended in -amun in¬ 
stead of -aten, Tutankhamun and his queen gave a clear 
sign of their dedication to the restoration of the traditional 
religion. It was during this time that Thebes once again be¬ 
came the religious capital of Egypt. 


There is a great deal of speculation as to the cause of 
Tutankhamun’s death. It was once commonly believed that 
he had succumbed to tuberculosis, and it has also been 
suggested that he died of a brain hemorrhage. However, 
based on the examination of Tutankhamun’s mummy, most 
scholars agree that he died as a result of a blow to the 
head. Whether this wound was caused by an accident, a 
blow sustained during battle, or was the result of an assas¬ 
sination remains a mystery. 

After Tutankhamun’s death, Ankhesenamun took the 
unusual action of seeking the help of the Hittite king, 
Suppiluliumas I. Without a son to succeed her late hus¬ 
band as pharaoh and continue the royal line, she asked to 
marry one of the Suppiluliumas’s many sons. The king 
assented and sent one of his sons to Egypt. But the prince 
never reached his destination, as he was murdered just as 
he reached the border, possibly on orders from Horemheb. 

Tutankhamun’s reign was unremarkable. His most 
important legacy is his tomb, which British archaeologist 
Howard Carter discovered in 1922, practically untouched 
more than 3,200 years after his burial. Its contents in¬ 
cluded magnificent artifacts of gold and precious jewels, 
intricately carved furniture and weapons, luxurious cloth¬ 
ing, and, perhaps best known to the modern world, the 
life-like gold mask that adorned the case of Tutankhamun’s 
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This textile from the footrest of Tutankhamun (r. c. 1361-1352 bce) shows conquered African and Asian warriors. Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, Egypt © Gianni Dagli Orti/Corbis 
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mummy. This tomb was probably not intended as Tutan- 
khamun’s final resting place. There is evidence to suggest 
that it was intended for his predecessor, smenkhare, or pos¬ 
sibly his vizier and successor, Ay. 

Further reading: Cyril Aldred, Egyptian Art (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1980); Christine El Mahdy, 


Tutankhamen: The Life and death of a Boy-King (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 2000); John Romer, Valley of the Kings 
(New York: William Morrow, 1981). 

Twa See HUNTER-GATHERERS (Vol. I); TWA (Vol. If). 



ubangi River The main northern tributary of the 
CONGO river system. The Bomu and Uele rivers meet to 
become the Ubangi River, which forms part of the present- 
day border between the Democratic Republic of the CONGO 
and the central African republic. The Ubangi River is 
also the present-day border between the Democratic Re¬ 
public of the Congo and the Republic of the CONGO. After 
a 1,400-mile (2,253-km) journey through equatorial rain 
forest, around river islands, and down rapids, the Ubangi 
enters the Congo River near Lake Tumba in the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Congo. 

The river is navigable for roughly half its length, from 
present-day Bangui, the capital of the Central African 
Republic, to the confluence of the Ubangi and the Congo 
rivers. The land along its banks is equatorial rain forest 
and swamp. The mbuti were the original inhabitants of 
this somewhat sparsely populated, tropical land. Starting 
2,000 years ago other peoples, ancestors of the Kongo, the 
Teke, and the Sanga, began to migrate into the region to 
farm or fish. 

See also: sanga (Vol. II). 

Uganda East African country measuring approximately 
91,100 square miles (236,000 sq km) that borders the Re¬ 
public of the Sudan to the north, Kenya to the east, Tan¬ 
zania and Rwanda to the south, and Democratic 
Republic of the Congo to the west. Kampala is the largest 
city and capital. 

The migration of Bantu-speaking people into the 
southwestern part of Uganda started about 500 bce. 
Uganda, with its favorable climate and location in the 
East African rift valley was suitable for herders as well 


as for people who cultivated crops. The farmers used 
their iron technology to make tools to clear the land. By 
400 bce a few groups in Uganda were involved in mining 
iron ore and producing iron implements. With the in¬ 
crease in the population due to the expansion of Bantu 
speakers, the people evolved patterns of governing them¬ 
selves. This gave them an advantage over the more scat¬ 
tered hunter-gatherers, who were forced to move to 
higher altitudes where agriculture was more difficult. 
By about 1000 CE the Bantu speakers were organized into 
large political units. 

See also: bantu expansion (Vol. I); Uganda (Vols. 
II, III, IV, V). 


Unas (r. c. 2498-2323 bce) Last kmg of ancient Egypt’s 
Fifth Dynasty 

Unas was the first pharaoh to inscribe the inner walls 
of his tomb with spells, formulas, and descriptions of rit¬ 
uals to aid him in the afterlife. This practice continued 
to be used in the tombs of the Sixth Dynasty. Called 
Pyramid Texts, these inscriptions were later transcribed 
onto papyrus and became known as the Egyptian book 
of the dead, which is considered to be the world’s earli¬ 
est preserved text. 

The pyramid of Unas is located south of the great 
step pyramid of djoser, near Memphis. Rather than sig¬ 
naling a new belief in helping the dead in the afterlife, the 
Pyramid Texts mark an evolution in the idea of writing. 
Scholars believe that many of the texts were old when 
they were first inscribed. According to myth, the Pyramid 
Texts show that Osiris, the god of the dead, aided the de¬ 
ceased in the journey to the afterlife. Osiris may have 
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been gaining in importance at this time over the sun god, 
ra, who was considered an important deity during the ear¬ 
lier part of the Fifth Dynasty. Magical or religious spells, 
offerings, hymns, and instructions were added to the tomb 
to help alleviate fears about the afterlife, to provide for a 
prosperous life after death, and to help a ruler find his 
proper place in the afterworld. 

The autobiographical information found in these 
writings is the source of our modern knowledge of many 
ancient practices, beliefs, and ideas. The inscriptions in 
the tomb of Unas, for example, tell of trade with Middle 
Easterners, famine, and the transportation of granite 
for the construction of the temple. They also show the 
first battle ever to be recorded in hieroglyphics. Other 
inscriptions, which later were made not only in royal 
tombs but also in the tombs of administrators and offi¬ 
cials, have led scholars to conclude that the power of the 
royalty was diminishing at the time, with more gover¬ 
nance coming from nonroyal officials. 

See also: funeral customs (Vol. I). 

Upper Egypt Land along the nile river south of the 
nile delta region; along with lower Egypt, one of the 
two kingdoms of ancient Egypt. Upper Egypt was a plain 
surrounded by desert. For about two months every sum¬ 
mer, when rains caused the waters of the Nile to rise 
above its banks, the floodplain of Upper Egypt lay under 
water. The receding waters, however, left a fertile mud 
that proved ideal for agriculture. 

Although located south of Lower Egypt, Upper Egypt 
was so named because it was situated upriver, closer to 
the source of the Nile (which flows northward). It ex¬ 
tended from just south of present-day Cairo to Lake 
Nasser, which was formed by the construction of the 
Aswan Fligh Dam in the 1960s. 

Upper Egypt was symbolized by a white crown and 
chose the sedge plant as its emblem. Its chief god was 
Seth, who, according to Egyptian mythology, killed his 
brother osiris, father of horus (the chief god of Lower 
Egypt). 

Upper Egypt has a rich cultural heritage. The Tasian 
culture and the badarian culture, both of which flour¬ 
ished in the late fifth millennium bce, were pastoral peo¬ 
ple with little central political organization. Settlements 
in Upper Egypt became more concentrated with later pre- 
dynastic peoples, including the amratian culture and 
the gerzean culture. Outside of the Nile River valley re¬ 
gion, nomads roamed the desert, probably until the late 
third millennium BCE. 


Not until late predynastic times did the settlements of 
Upper Egypt unify into a single kingdom. When, about 
3050 bce, King menes is thought to have led Upper Egypt 
to defeat Lower Egypt in war, the two lands united, found¬ 
ing the first Egyptian dynasty. The combined resources of 
the two lands and the large-scale projects undertaken after 
the unification added greatly to the wealth of the Egyptian 
dynasty and its kings, known as pharaohs. 

Userkaf (Useraf, Userkhaf) (c. 2465-2435 bce) 
Founder of ancient Egypt’s Fifth Dynasty 

Userkaf is best known for enhancing the importance 
of the mythological sun god ra and for building the first 
sun temple. His marriage to Queen Khentkaues may have 
ended strife between two branches of the Fourth Dynasty. 

Userkaf was responsible for significant changes in 
how ancient Egyptians thought about Ra. Usually de¬ 
picted as a hawk or a man bearing the head of a hawk, Ra 
was thought of as a creator. According to legend, Userkaf 
was asked to be the high priest of Ra, and the term Sa-Ra 
(Son of Ra) was added to the titles of the kings. 

Userkaf built the first of five or six sun temples, 
monumental obelisks erected to honor Ra. Userkaf’s 
obelisk, a stone pillar rising from a square base in a fash¬ 
ion similar to a pyramid, was thought to have been mod¬ 
eled after an ancient stone in Heliopolis, the city of Ra, 
and was thought to represent the Sun’s rays. The sun 
temple built by Userkaf at Abusir is one of only two re¬ 
maining temples. It is in poor condition today due to its 
original construction of mud brick. 

Though not much is known about the origins and 
reign of Userkaf, he was probably the descendent of a 
Fourth Dynasty king named Redjedef (r. c. 2530 bce). 
Scholars believe that Userkaf may have married Queen 
Khentkaues, who was of royal descent, in order to gain 
prominence as a ruler. This marriage may have ended a 
period of disharmony between two factions of the Fourth 
Dynasty. Archaeological evidence suggests that Khen¬ 
tkaues may have ruled Egypt on her own for a time or 
may have been a co-regent with Userkaf. 

Userkaf built his pyramid and mortuary temple at 
SAQQara. Although it is smaller than the pyramids of the 
Fourth Dynasty, the splendor of his pyramid is an exam¬ 
ple of the artistic mastery of this period. Square granite 
columns, relief sculptures, busts, and a great red granite 
statue of Userkaf were known to have existed in the pyra¬ 
mid and temple. Though the pyramid complex is now in 
ruins, the head of Userkaf’s statue is preserved in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
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Vaal River Longest tributary of the orange river, in 
south Africa. The source of the Vaal River is in the 
Drakensberg Mountains, east of Johannesburg. The Vaal 
flows southwest for approximately 750 miles (1,207 km) 
and marks the boundary between the provinces of 
Transvaal and Orange Free State before merging with the 
orange river near Kimberley. 

Valley of the Kings Royal city of the dead, or necrop¬ 
olis, situated in the desert hills on the west bank of the 
nile river across from the ancient capital of Thebes. The 
Valley of the Kings came into existence at the beginning of 
the new kingdom (c. 1570 bce). thutmose i (r. c. 1525 
bce), the third pharaoh of Egypt’s Eighteenth Dynasty, is 
credited with having erected the first tomb there. 

Archaeologists divide the site into two sections, the 
East Valley and the West Valley. It is the East Valley that 
contains the most royal tombs, which were cut into the 
solid rock of the cliffs surrounding the valley’s barren 
landscape. The interior of each tomb consisted of a series 
of complex passageways and rooms leading to a central 
burial chamber. The many decorations on the walls in¬ 
side the tombs focus on the activities of the afterlife 
found in the texts of the Egyptian book of the dead. The 
most elaborate tomb found in the valley is that of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty pharaoh seti i (r. c. 1318 bce). 

The tombs in the Valley of the Kings represented a 
new approach to the construction of royal mortuary 
buildings. Prior to the advent of the New Kingdom, 
pharaohs were buried in pyramids, with attached temples 
in which funerary rituals were performed. In the new lo¬ 
cation at Thebes, the two buildings were separated, with 


the mortuary temple for each ruler built apart from his or 
her tomb and placed in a different part of the valley on a 
plain closer to the Nile. 

The Valley of the Kings continued to be the tradi¬ 
tional royal burial ground until the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty (c. 1069 bce). However, by the time of the suc¬ 
ceeding Twenty-first Dynasty, most of the tombs there 
had fallen prey to grave robbers who vandalized them 
and stole a good deal of their precious contents. The one 
notable exception to this plunder was the tomb of the 
boy-king tutankhamun, which was discovered almost 
intact in 1922. As a result of the widespread ravaging of 
the royal tombs at Thebes, pharaohs of later dynasties 
were forced to abandon the site, establishing their final 
resting places in other locations throughout Egypt. 

Further reading: John Romer, Valley of the Kings 
(New York: William Morrow, 1981). 

Vandals Christian people of Germanic origin who con¬ 
quered Carthage in 439 and occupied North Africa. 
Vandals settled the province of Africa Proconsularis in 
Roman North Africa, part of present-day Libya. 

In 429 King Genseric of the Vandals led 80,000 of his 
people across the Strait of Gibraltar on a quest to secure 
land and establish a kingdom. Within 10 years the 
Vandals had conquered Carthage, wresting power from 
rome, and by 455 they controlled the eastern zone of 
Roman Africa. Eventually Vandal control extended west¬ 
ward into the region of Djemila-Cuicul. It is difficult, 
however, to determine precise boundaries for the Vandal 
empire, primarily because the Vandals seem to have been 
perpetually warring along their frontiers with the indige- 
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nous North African Moors for control of their southern 
and western borders. 

Roman Africa was nominally Christian, but during 
the fifth century the Church was in crisis. Roman mili¬ 
tary might had declined in Africa, and local peoples had 
begun plundering churches and massacring clergy. This 
was compounded by the arrival of the Vandals, who prac¬ 
ticed a form of Christianity that had been officially 
branded a heresy by the leadership of the Church. Called 
Arianism, it had first been introduced to the Vandals by 
missionaries to the Danube River region. 

Determined to establish Arianism in North Africa, 
Genseric embarked on a policy of political and religious 
persecution of Catholics. He exiled Catholic bishops and 
refused to allow the church to replace them. He also con¬ 
fiscated lands from the Catholic nobility. This policy was 
continued after Genseric’s death in 477 by his son 
Huneric (r. 477-484), who shared his father’s fierce deter¬ 
mination to establish the Arian doctrine. Huneric gath¬ 
ered together all the Catholic bishops in his empire in 
484 and imposed an ultimatum to convert to Arianism or 
face exile. 

Ultimately, however, the Vandals were unable to im¬ 
pose the Arian faith on North Africa, in part because the 
Vandals were greatly outnumbered by the larger popula¬ 
tion of Romano-Africans. As a result, the actual adminis¬ 
tration of the Vandal territories was left to the local 
Catholic nobility. The failure also stemmed from the fact 
that Huneric’s successors, Gunthamund (r. 484-496) and 
Thrasamund (r. 496-523), did not defend Arianism as 
vigorously as their predecessor. 

The Catholic Church, however, did not benefit from 
the failure of the Vandals to impose their faith on North 
Africa. In fact, Catholicism fell from power, due in part to 
persecution by the Vandals and in part to the decline of 
the towns that were the centers of the church. One con¬ 
stant in the area, though, was the Latin language, which 
remained in use among the conquered people of North 
Africa in spite of the Vandal occupation. Examples of that 
language, in the form of the poetry of Luxorius and 
Dracontius, have survived into the modern era. 

The Vandal domination of North Africa lasted about 
400 years. But even before then, nomads from the desert 
to the south and southeast began making inroads into 
Vandal territory. During the latter part of the reign of 
King Thrasamund, the Vandal army was badly defeated 
by invading nomads known as the Louata. Independent 
kingdoms ruled by Berbers also emerged, and by 533 the 
Byzantine general Belisarius finally destroyed the weak¬ 
ened Vandal kingdom. 

While some historians insist that the Vandals had no 
lasting influence on North Africa, others argue that some 
modern Berbers with blond hair and blue eyes clearly are 
descended from these Germanic invaders. 

See also: byzantine Africa (Vol. II). 


vegetation Vegetation, or plant cover, is determined 
by climatic conditions. Regions of equatorial rain for¬ 
est receive heavy rainfall throughout the year and have 
warm temperatures that create good conditions for the 
growth of dense vegetation. These rain forests cover most 
of the CONGO basin, as well as parts of the African west 
coast from sierra leone to the mouth of the CONGO 
river, near Cabinda, angola. Rain forests have luxuri¬ 
ous plant growth and develop only in areas that receive 
more than 80 inches of rainfall annually. Besides harbor¬ 
ing numerous kinds of smaller plants such as ferns and 
mosses, rain forests also contain valuable hardwoods, in¬ 
cluding mahogany. 

In eastern Ghana, TOGO, and the Republic of Benin, 
the forests are occasionally interrupted by savanna. The 
most common types of vegetation in Africa are the 
shorter trees and shrubs found in the light woodlands 
and grasslands that cover the savannas. Vegetation there 
is less dense than that found in the rain forests. 

In the Mediterranean climates of both northern and 
southern Africa, large trees such as oaks, pines, and cedars 
can be found. Due to the cooler temperatures, temperate 
prairie and grasslands are also found in southern Africa. 

In the sahel region, a semi-arid belt located between 
the Sahara desert and the tropical regions, trees and 
grasses receive 5 to 12 inches of rain annually, with some 
thicker vegetation growing along rivers and streams. In 
the desert proper, very little vegetation grows outside of 
the oases, where desert grasses, date palms, and fig trees 
are fed by underground springs. 

Victoria Falls Widest waterfall in the world, located 
on the Zambezi river, along the border between Zambia 
and Zimbabwe. Known by the local people as the Mosi-o- 
Tunya, meaning “the smoke that thunders,” Victoria 
Falls measures about 1 mile (1.6 km) at its widest point 
and features cascading water that drops anywhere from 
300 to 400 feet (9 f to 122 m). The falls were formed by 
a deep rift in the rock below Zambezi River. In 1856 
David Livingstone, the Scottish missionary and explorer, 
was the first European to see the falls, and he named 
them in honor of the British queen who had supported 
his expedition. 

See also: Livingstone, david (Vol. IV). 

Victoria, Lake Largest lake in Africa, located in pre¬ 
sent-day Tanzania and Uganda, and bordering on Kenya. 
Lake Victoria, also called Victoria Nyanza, is a freshwater 
lake and the chief reservoir of the nile river. The lake 
covers about 26,838 square miles (69,510 sq km), with 
its greatest length from north to south being 2f0 miles 
(338 km), and its greatest width across being 150 miles 
(241 km). Its basin area covers 92,240 square miles 
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(238,900 sq km). The lake sits at an altitude of 3,720 feet 
(1,134 m) above sea level in a shallow depression that 
lies between the western and eastern rift valley; it 
reaches a depth of 270 feet (82 m). Victoria is fed by the 
Kagera and Katonga rivers on the western side, and its 
only outlet is the Victoria Nile, located to the north. The 
lake has three different gulfs: the Kavirondo, in the north; 
the Speke, in the southeast; and the Emin Pasha, in the 
southwest. At the lake’s northwestern corner is the Sese 
Archipelago, which is made up of 62 islands. The lake 
holds more than 200 different species of fish, which have 
long provided food for the surrounding populations. 

See also: victoria, lake (Vol. V). 

vizier High official in the government of ancient Egypt. 
The vizier was the head of Egypt’s elaborate bureaucracy 
and reported directly to the pharaoh, or king. He held 
power as the chief justice, head of the treasury, and over¬ 
seer of records. 

The office of vizier dates back at least as early as the 
Fourth Dynasty (c. 2575-c. 2465 bce). By the reign of 
Ses-ostris Ill (r. c. 1900 bce) the vizier controlled the en¬ 
tire bureaucracy of ancient Egypt. 

Below the vizier were the nomarchs, or governors, of 
the provinces of ancient Egypt. These nomarchs were ap¬ 
pointed by the pharaoh and reported to the vizier. Later 


on the term vizier also was applied to the high govern¬ 
ment officials in Muslim states. 

See also: nomarch (Vol. I). 

Volta River River system in present-day Ghana. The 
Volta measures about 1,000 miles (1,610 km) and is 
formed by the confluence of the Black Volta and the White 
Volta rivers. 

See also: volta lake (Vol. V). 

vultures Scavenging birds of prey, related to hawks and 
eagles, found in temperate and tropical areas. Most vul¬ 
tures have dark feathers and bare heads. They are usually 
solitary animals, soaring in the sky on their broad wings. 
They have keen sight, which they use to locate dead or 
dying animals. 

Northeastern Africa is home to the Egyptian vulture, 
which grows up to 24 inches (61 cm) long. In ancient 
times Egyptians associated the vulture with a number of 
deities, including the goddess nekhbet, the protector of 
upper egypt and its rulers. She is often depicted as a 
woman with a vulture’s head and a white crown. Nekhbet 
is also the goddess of childbirth. She was worshiped in 
the towns of Nekhen (hierankopolis) and al-Kab. 



Wadjkheperre (Kamose) (r. c. 1576-c. 1570 bce) 
Son of Sekenenre Tao (Seqenenre), brother of Ahmose I, and 
the last king of Egypt’s Seventeenth Dynasty 

During his brief rule Wadjkheperre warred with both 
kush and the hyksos in an attempt to unify Egypt under 
Theban control. The Hyksos had at first controlled the 
nile river delta from their capital at Avaris, but they later 
extended their territory. Some scholars believe that 
Sekenenre Tao was at war with the Hyksos when he died. 
Apparently his son, Wadjkheperre, continued this war 
upon his succession to the throne of southern Egypt. He 
also attempted to drive out the Kushites. In this latter 
campaign, Wadjkheperre forced the Kushites south, tak¬ 
ing control of the Buhen fort. Wadjkheperre is also cred¬ 
ited with regaining territory from the Hyksos, including 
the oasis of Bahriya. 

There is evidence that the Kushites and the Hyksos 
may have joined forces against the Thebans. Although 
Wadjkheperre sought to remove both enemies from 
Egypt, he died before he could accomplish this. Wad- 
jkheperre’s brother, ahmose i (c. 1570-c. 1546 bce), suc¬ 
ceeded him as king and reunified Egypt to begin the new 

KINGDOM. 

Walls of the Ruler (Wall of the Prince) 

Fortresses on the east bank of the nile river built to pro¬ 
tect egypt from the threat of the Libyans, Asiatics, and 
the Nubian archers known as luntiu-Setiu. It is believed 
that the Walls of the Ruler were built during the reigns of 
Amenemhet I (r. 1938-1908 bce) and his son, Sesostris I 
(r. c. 1950 bce), about the beginning of the Twelfth Dy¬ 
nasty (c. 1991-1820 bce). 


Amenemhet 1 led campaigns against the Libyans and 
Asiatics before taking over the rule of Egypt and estab¬ 
lishing the Twelfth Dynasty. Some scholars believe that 
Amenemhet I envisioned ruling a great Egypt like that of 
the pharaohs of the old kingdom, but he seemed also to 
have considered his rule as the beginning of a new era. In 
an effort to guard the eastern borders, he built the Walls 
of the Ruler. Though the exact location of the fortresses is 
not known, it is believed that they were built on the east¬ 
ern bank of the Nile. Amenemhet’s son, Sesostris I (also 
called Senwosre I or Senwosret I), completed construc¬ 
tion of the walls. 


waret Administrative department of ancient egypt cre¬ 
ated by Sesostris III (Senwosret III) during ancient 
Egypt’s Twelfth Dynasty; warets served to strengthen 
Egypt’s central government. Sesostris III ruled Egypt in 
about 1900 bce. During this time he significantly reorga¬ 
nized the government of Egypt and created three or four 
warets, or districts, whose administrators reported to the 
vizier. In addition to the ministry of the vizier, Sesostris 
created departments for the oversight of war, labor, agri¬ 
culture, and the treasury. This reorganization of the gov¬ 
ernment of Egypt marked a strengthening of the main 
government and a rise of the middle class. It also added 
the administration of the kush kingdom to the central 
government of Egypt for the first time. 

warfare and weapons In ancient Africa peoples or 
rulers went to war for many reasons. They may have 
sought to add to their land or wanted a protective barrier 
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from a neighbor’s attacks. They may have desired to gain 
wealth by collecting taxes and tribute from subject peo¬ 
ples, as Alexander the great (356-323 bce) did when 
he attacked the Persian Empire in 334 bce. They also 
used warfare to increase their power in a region and 
dominate or destroy a rival, as was the case when Rome 
fought the three punic wars (264-241 bce, 218-201 
bce, and 149-146 bce) against carthage. 

Early Warfare A few types of weapons, notably 
spears, stones, and clubs, are known to have been in use for 
many thousands of years, and it is probable that weapons 
used for hunting were used at times to kill other human be¬ 
ings during conflict. 

The earliest archaeological evidence of warfare was 
discovered in the 1960s near Wadi Haifa in the present- 
day Republic of the Sudan. A large burial plot, dating 
from c. 12,000 bce, was found to contain 59 skeletons 
and a variety of stone projectiles. Projectile points located 
in the skulls, spines, pelvises, and limb bones of the 
skeletons indicated violent deaths. Scholars suggest this 
massacre was the result of an unstable agricultural system 
in the Nile valley, where crop output varied. As a result, 
when any population increased or when crop yields de¬ 
creased, there would be competition for food. Thus the 
violence that led to the graves in the burial plot was 
probably the result of intense competition for the limited 
resources of the area. Whether the deaths were the result 
of an organized military campaign or a brutal skirmish 
between neighbors is unknown. 

There is a difference between fighting and organized 
warfare. When groups of warriors fight, they often en¬ 
gage each other in individual combat with minimal re¬ 
gard for long-term strategy and tactics. Campaigns can 
end in a day or a few days once some goal has been met or 
vengeance taken. When larger groups of warriors band to¬ 
gether, they may fight as an undisciplined hoard, swarm¬ 
ing over and capturing or destroying whatever is in their 
way. True war requires a disciplined army of soldiers that 
can march in columns, take orders, and fight in line. A 
truism of military science says that a disciplined army al¬ 
ways has the advantage over one that lacks military train¬ 
ing and teamwork. When primitive societies began to 
transform themselves into states, armies became impor¬ 
tant organs of the state. 

Early Weapons The first spears were made of fire- 
hardened wood and played an important role in both 
hunting and conflict between peoples. During the Late 
stone age (c. 40,000-3200 bce) stone spearheads were 
attached to the ends of spears, increasing their durability 
and lethality. The earliest spears were short—shorter, in 
fact, than the hunters and warriors who carried them. As 
the body armor of soldiers grew heavier, however, spears 
grew in size. By the time Alexander conquered Egypt in 
the fourth century bce, the spears carried by his soldiers 
had reached 18 feet (5.5 m) in length. 


Evidence found near the mediterranean sea indi¬ 
cates that by 10,000 bce the bow and arrow had been in¬ 
vented. The bow represented a major innovation in 
weaponry. It held an advantage over the throwing spear 
in both the distance it could cover and in the volume of 
fire an archer could produce as compared to a spear 
thrower. 

Early hunting bows gave people the ability to sur¬ 
prise their prey and strike from a relatively safe distance. 
The first war bows did much the same, allowing archers 
to shoot high-velocity missiles with deadly accuracy and 
force. As time passed, more sophisticated bows were pro¬ 
duced. The reflex curved bow, for example, concentrated 
the strength of the bow in its curved center. Later bows 
added a layer of bone or horn to the belly of the bone, re¬ 
inforcing it and giving it even greater strength. The front 
of the bow was then overlaid with sinew to make it even 
more powerful. Bows like these were so highly stressed 
that, when unstrung, they unbowed and reversed their 
curvature. 

By 7000 bce the sling, a weapon more accurate than 
the early simple bow, had been devised. Projectiles from 
a sling were especially deadly when the stones used were 
the size of fists. The bow and sling were the weapons of 
choice in many parts of the ancient world even during 
the bronze age (c. 3500 bce), until the mace was devel¬ 
oped. This heavy weapon, which was of little or no use 
in the hunt, became the first tool designed exclusively 
for war. 


The narmer palette is one of the most famous arti¬ 
facts from ancient egypt. It contains the earliest 
known inscription about a historical person, de¬ 
scribing the accomplishments of King menes (r. c. 
3050 bce), also known as Narmer, the legendary 
pharaoh who unified upper and lower Egypt. The 
palette's illustration of Menes ritually smashing an 
enemy's forehead with a war mace gives a glimpse 
of what warfare of the time was like. The palette 
also depicts Menes slaying his enemies and review¬ 
ing their headless bodies under the banners of his 
army. 


The Size of Armies Despite the ancient world’s 
significantly smaller populations, ancient armies could 
sometimes be quite large. The Egyptian army in the times 
of ramesses ii (c. 1300 bce) numbered about 100,000 
men, mostly conscripts. At the battle of kadesh in 1303 
bce, the first battle for which historians have reliable 
troop-strength figures, an Egyptian force of 20,000 sol¬ 
diers faced an army of hittites numbering about 17,000. 
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Ramesses II (r. c. 1304-c. 1237 bce), riding a chariot, storms a Syrian fortress in this relief from the Great Temple at Abu Simbel. © Roger 
Wood/Corbis 


The Assyrian army of 800 bce, the first in history to be 
entirely armed with iron weapons, numbered between 
150,000 and 200,000 infantry and cavalrymen. At the 
battle of Cannae in Italy in 218 bce, the Roman consuls 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus and Gaius Terentius Varro faced 
hannibal (c. 247-183 bce) of Carthage with an army of 
80,000 soldiers. Hannibal’s victorious troops killed or 
wounded more than 50,000 Roman legionnaires in a sin¬ 
gle day of fighting. 

The Bronze Age and the Chariot The Bronze Age 
(c. 3500-1000 bce) saw the development of cast bronze 


weapons, which featured sharper cutting edges than ear¬ 
lier stone age weapons had, and a limited introduction of 
body armor. At the same time, cities began to build defen¬ 
sive walls behind which the populace could protect them¬ 
selves from marauders. Up to that time most combat took 
place at a sword’s, spear’s, or axe’s length from one’s oppo¬ 
nent. During the third millennium bce, on the plains be¬ 
tween ancient Egypt and its Mesopotamian neighbors, a 
major advance in weaponry changed the face of combat 
when the bow and arrow, the wheel, and the domesticated 
horse were combined to create the war chariot. For the 
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first time soldiers could advance on a position in a sur¬ 
prise attack, deliver a deadly javelin or arrow attack from 
a mobile platform, and quickly race away to regroup or 
engage in lethal pursuit of a terrified and broken foe. 
Chariot-borne warriors became the elite strike force of 
the Egyptian army and gave Egypt a tactical advantage 
over its opponents. 

The first chariots were four-wheeled carts with solid 
wooden wheels without pivoting front axles and pulled 
by onagers, fast-running relatives of donkeys. Over time 
the war chariot evolved into a lightweight car with 
spoked wheels and metal axles and pulled by three or 
four horses. The Persian army of Cyrus the Great used 
deadly scythed chariots, with sharp blades extending 
from the axles, in battle with Alexander the Great in the 
sixth century BCE. 

The breeding of horses with sufficient strength and 
stamina to carry armed riders into battle led to the de¬ 
cline of the chariot as a weapon of war, starting at the end 
of the second millennium bce. The Assyrians were re¬ 
sponsible for the development of cavalry in the ancient 
world. Riders used their legs to control the animal, main¬ 
taining their seats on the backs of their horses with the 
aid of neck and belly straps. The stirrup, which allowed 
riders to stay in the saddle and deliver a strong blow from 
a lance or sword without being unseated by the move¬ 
ment, had not yet been invented. It would reach Europe 
from India by way of China during the Middle Ages and 
shift the balance in battle from infantry to mounted men, 
very often knights. 

Iron Age Advances Bronze weaponry prevailed for 
centuries in much of the known ancient world until it 
was displaced by the superior edges and strength of iron 
weaponry. Not surprisingly, it was iron weaponry—as 
well as such new, sophisticated war machines as the cata¬ 
pult—that helped the Romans transform northern Africa 
into a Roman province. 

The iron age came to Africa at different times and in 
different places. In northeast Africa, by 750 bce the 
Kushite kingdom of meroe produced iron tools and 
weapons that contributed to that kingdom’s regional 
dominance. The nok culture on the JOS plateau of pre¬ 
sent-day Nigeria was one of the first cultures in sub- 
Saharan Africa to produce and use iron. Evidence shows 
that these people used iron tools and weapons as early as 
400 BCE. 

The discovery of iron had an important impact on 
warfare. Iron weapons were forged, not cast like bronze, 
so that they were less brittle and more reliable than ear¬ 
lier weapons made from bronze. Furthermore, unlike 
bronze, which required hard-to-find tin to produce, iron 
was widely available, allowing armies to obtain a plenti¬ 
ful supply of inexpensive weapons. The Hittites were the 
first to make iron weapons, doing so about 1300 bce. 
Within 100 years the technique had spread into Egypt 


and Mesopotamia. Elsewhere, iron weapons aided the 
Bantu-speaking peoples as they expanded into sparsely 
populated parts of Africa during the last half-millennium 
before the common era. 

Whereas for centuries the common people had been 
conscripted into the army only in time of war, the iron 
age saw the growth of standing armies in peacetime and 
the resulting permanent corps of professional soldiers 
needed to train and lead them. Egypt was among the first 
to practice wartime conscription. In the Iron Age, con¬ 
scription gave birth to the standing peacetime army. 

Other Advances Perhaps the greatest advance in 
warfare in the ancient world was the Roman legion, 
which Hannibal faced in Italy and which was instrumen¬ 
tal in the destruction of Carthage in North Africa. A le¬ 
gion was made up of ten 360-man units called cohorts, 
each of which contained up to three 120-man companies 
called maniples. A maniple, in turn, contained two cen¬ 
turies, each led by a centurion. (The 100-man century 
was eventually reduced to 60 men because it was judged 
easier to command.) The basic battle formation of the 
Roman legion had three lines. The first two were javelin- 
armed heavy infantry; the third was a mixture of light 
and heavy infantry and cavalry. The lines were staggered 
to allow for great flexibility and movement. Roman gen¬ 
erals relied on massive frontal assaults that took full ad¬ 
vantage of the soldiers’ discipline and the power of the 
Roman short sword, or gladius, to inflict severe wounds 
in close, hand-to-hand combat. Legions were powerful 
but not invincible. At Cannae in 218 bce, Hannibal capi¬ 
talized on his cavalry and encircled the Roman legions 
from behind, annihilating them. 

Warfare in Ancient Sub-Saharan Africa Very lit¬ 
tle is known of warfare in sub-Saharan Africa prior to 500 
CE. Although foreign accounts and oral histories indicate 
that there were episodes of military strife prior to colo¬ 
nialism, virtually no archaeological evidence exists. 

At the same time, a warrior tradition was part of 
many cultures. After growing up and gaining strength 
and skills, a young male often underwent initiation 
rites, becoming an adult and a warrior. Ready to fight 
when the elders commanded, warriors were expected to 
protect their people and cattle from predators and 
neighbors as well as engage in cattle raids on other vil¬ 
lages. The maasai have traditionally valued the stoic en¬ 
durance of pain. In earlier times it was a custom for the 
warrior in training, armed only with a dagger, to prove 
his manhood by killing a lion. 

The newly initiated warrior was given a sword and 
spear. He wore a special garment and let his hair grow 
long, braiding it and decorating it with ochre and sheep 
fat. His life was strictly governed by Maasai law and cus¬ 
tom. A warrior drank no alcoholic beverages and ate only 
in the company of his age set. He also avoided sexual re¬ 
lations until 10 or more years after his initiation into 
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manhood, whereupon he was then promoted to senior 
warrior and allowed to marry. Throughout his term of 
service, until he became an elder, he served his people 
with honor. Little is recorded about the strategy and tac¬ 
tics that these warriors used or about the duration and 
the ferocity of the battles they fought. 

See also: warfare and weapons (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Waset Centralized state in ancient Egypt, also known 
as Thebes and luxor, founded during the Eleventh 
Dynasty (c. 2000 bce). Waset, which means “scepter,” 
was established by the pharaoh mentuhotep ii (r. c. 
2008-c. 1957 bce), as the middle kingdom began. This 
was following a period of widespread political upheaval 
among the lesser kings and regional rulers (called no- 
marchs ) of upper Egypt and lower Egypt. By the Twelfth 
Dynasty and the reign of Amenemhet II (c. 1929 bce), 
peace and stability had been restored, and Egypt entered 
what historians have called “the literary age.” The realms 
of religion and art saw major achievements. Some of 
the literary works, usually written on papyrus by scribes, 
served to advertise the deeds of ruling kings or to garner 
support for the administration. Still others works, such as 
the classic tale called The Story of Sinuhe, were written 
simply to entertain. 

During this period Egypt also returned to the practice 
of pyramid building. Sometimes this meant creating new 
structures from the ruins of old tombs at Giza, saqqara, 
and Dahshur. The white limestone pyramid built for 
Amenemhet II at Dahshur, standing 166 feet (55 m) high, 
was one example of this. A different style tomb was cre¬ 
ated for Mentuhotep II. He was buried in the cliffs at deir 
el-bahri in what is known as a mastaba, usually a bench 
made of mud brick. His tomb was unusual in that it was 
surrounded by columns with a ramp at the entrance. 


Over a period of 2,000 years, numerous temples 
were built in the former city of Waset. One of the 
largest of these complex structures was the sacred 
Temple of karnak. Few, if any, structures have been 
built with equal mathematical precision. It was 
even built on an angle that caught the first rays of 
the summer solstice and, like a telescope, projected 
them into the temple. 


Waset’s development came to an abrupt halt when 
hyksos invaders occupied the region from the Fifteenth 
through Seventeenth Dynasties (c. 1700-1570 bce). 
Once Egyptian power was restored, however, Waset went 
on to evolve into a magnificent city of palaces and great 


temples. When the Greeks appropriated the city during 
the first few centuries of the common era, they renamed 
it Thebes. Later, the Arab name for the city, L’Ouqsor, 
evolved to become the westernized version, Luxor. 

See also: Greece (Vol. I); tetisheri (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: Anthony T. Browder, Nile Valley 
Contributions to Civilization (Washington, D.C.: Institute 
of Karmic Guidance, 1992); George Steindorff and Keith 
C. Seele, When Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957). 

water buffalo Large mammal belonging to the same 
family as the cape buffalo and cattle. Water buffalo have 
been domesticated as draft animals since the beginning of 
history. Originally an Asian animal, the water buffalo was 
introduced into Egypt relatively late, about 600 bce. 
Egyptian farmers used the animals for plowing and also 
for milk, meat, and fertilizer. 

Domesticated water buffalo are gentle, hardy crea¬ 
tures that rarely catch disease and can live up to 35 years, 
even under harsh working conditions. In the wild, water 
buffalo are fierce masters of their territory when threat¬ 
ened. Otherwise, they spend much of their time peace¬ 
fully wallowing in mud and grazing on water plants. 

Wawat Ancient Egyptian name for a region in Lower 
Nubia. Beginning under Pharaoh amenhotep i (r. c. 
1546-c. 1525 bce), Egypt launched a series of invasions 
against the rush kingdom in nubia. The first of these re¬ 
sulted in Amenhotep’s conquest of Wawat. As a result of 
this invasion and the ones that followed, the Kush king¬ 
dom was to pay Egypt yearly tributes of gold, ivory, 
ebony, ostrich feathers, animal hides, grain, cattle, and 
enslaved laborers. 

Western Sahara North African country covering ap¬ 
proximately 103,000 square miles (266,800 sq km) that 
borders on morocco to the north, Algeria to the north¬ 
east, and Mauritania to the southeast. The entire western 
part of the country borders on the Atlantic Ocean. The 
largest city is Laayoune, which is the capital. 

Evidence suggests that the people who first inhabited 
the Western Sahara region about 400 bce were engaged in 
trade with European seafarers. The land is mostly low, 
flat desert with some small mountains in the south and 
northeast. Because of the desert environment, the intro¬ 
duction of camels in the region about 50 CE made a great 
impact, facilitating travel and enhancing trade with the 
region’s Berbers and, later, Arabic-speaking nomads. The 
camels were used to transport goods including salt, 
GOLD, and CLOTH AND TEXTILES. 

See also: western Sahara (Vol. II, HI, IV, V). 
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white crown The crown of upper Egypt (southern 
Egypt). One of the royal emblems of the kings of ancient 
Egypt, the white crown was cone-shaped and bore the 
uraeus, or the cobra emblem, on its front. The cobra rep¬ 
resented the fiery eye of ra, the Egyptian sun god, and 
was a symbol of protection. (The Egyptians believed that 
the cobra would spit fire at any enemy that approached.) 
When Upper and lower Egypt were united, in about 
3050 bce, the white crown of upper Egypt was joined 
with the red crown of Lower Egypt to form a double 
crown that symbolized the union. 

menes (Narmer), who founded the First Dynasty (c. 
3050 bce), is the first pharaoh depicted wearing the dou¬ 
ble crown. Pharaohs are also shown wearing a royal head- 
cloth called a nemes. The nemes was pulled tight across 
the forehead and had two broad flaps hanging at the 
sides. On the front were a cobra and a vulture, another 
symbol of protection. 

White Nile Tributary of the Nile river, flowing bet¬ 
ween the vast swamp known as the sudd and khartoum, 
in Republic of the Sudan. Along with the atbara river 
and the blue Nile, which it joins at khartoum, the White 
Nile forms one of the Nile’s three main tributaries. 

witchcraft The use of ritual magic or sorcery to bring 
about a specific, usually negative, outcome. Still a power¬ 
ful force in many African societies today, witchcraft was 
common throughout Africa’s history and has been mis¬ 
takenly linked to traditional African religion. 

Many African cultures maintain that very little hap¬ 
pens by chance. In light of this belief, witchcraft has been 
associated with negative or opposing displays of power. It 
has been blamed for disasters, afflictions, declining 
health, and sudden death. Practitioners are thought to 
send harmful representations of their power, such as in¬ 
sects, animals, bats, or snakes. Among the Kuranko of 
sierra leone, witches were believed to shift form, be¬ 
coming fearsome animals. Objects designed to cause 
harm were often found buried under the earth of failed 
crops, under doorways, or hidden in the houses of in¬ 
tended victims. 

Attempts to answer the question of witchcraft’s exis¬ 
tence can be found among the yoruba of present-day 
Nigeria, who maintain the belief that humans were cre¬ 
ated with the power to select their destinies on earth and 
therefore have the power to choose to become witches. In 
contrast, the Manianga of the Congo region believe that 
witchcraft involves a secretive initiation process that be¬ 
gins at a very young age; it is, they believe, a fate assigned 
to children by their mothers. 

Regarding witchcraft, especially in ancient times, 
each society formed its own recognition and language 


concerning magical power and those who wield it. The 
Manianga know this power as kindoki. The Ngombe—a 
Bantu-speaking people who have populated the northwest¬ 
ern regions of the Congo, Rwanda, and Burundi— call in¬ 
dividuals with the ability to manipulate power the bomba. 
The practitioners of witchcraft may be male or female, but 
women are overwhelmingly identified as witches, particu¬ 
larly in matrilineal societies. In contrast, the use of 
witchcraft in other societies sometimes entails the partici¬ 
pation of entire groups, such the elders. 

Individuals can sometimes be accused of being witches 
because of their acquisition of ritual knowledge, wealth, or 
property. The jealousy of their accusers, often the younger 
members of a particular society, may be linked to larger so¬ 
cial issues involving societal control and the maintenance 
of order. 

The task of identifying witches is traditionally ac¬ 
complished through the use of a human oracle or tradi¬ 
tional ritual practices. Among the Azande of northern 
Central Africa, witches are tortured with poisonous bark 
to get them to confess; other groups subject suspected 
witches to public beatings or apply stinging ointments or 
herbs. Priests of the Fante people, who are a subgroup of 
the akan peoples of present-day Ghana, traditionally use 
the sacred asjo drum to extract confessions. Accused in¬ 
dividuals, forced to drink a special mixture of herbs along 
with water used to wash the drum, are expected either to 
confess their actions or die. In contrast, the Vagala, a pas¬ 
toral society of present-day Burkina faso, guard against 
the effects of witchcraft by drinking tagdunna, a protec¬ 
tive potion. In other societies “witch cleansing” is accom¬ 
plished by destroying medicines and associated ritual 
objects. 

Witchcraft involves an awareness of the duality of 
power. Therefore, its practitioners usually acknowledge 
that the same ability to cause willful destruction can also 
be used to combat witchcraft and promote beneficial 
healing. For this reason the ritual knowledge acquired by 
priests, priestesses, healers, initiation circles, or village 
councils has often been cloaked in secrecy. But, despite 
widespread fear of witchcraft’s disruptive and dangerous 
power and the occasional call for reform, the powerful 
magical arts are greatly respected and continue to exert 
influence in African society. 

See also: divination (Vol. I); religion, traditional 
(Vol. I); spirit possession (Vol. I). 

Further reading: Anthony Ephirim-Donkor, African 
Spirituality: On Becoming Ancestors (Lawrenceville, N.J.: 
Africa World Press, Inc., 1997); John R. Hinnells, ed.. Pen¬ 
guin Dictionary of Religions (London: The Penguin Group, 
1995); John S. Mbiti, African Religions and Philosophy, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford, U.K.: Heinemann Educational Publishers, 
1999); Benjamin C. Ray, African Religions: Symbol, Ritual, 
and Community, 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice 
Hall, 2000). 
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women in ancient Africa Recent scholarship con¬ 
cerning women in Africa has begun to examine the mul¬ 
tifaceted role they play in economic, social, and cultural 
development. This interest is a reaction to a critical im¬ 
balance in earlier scholarship created by the absence of 
women in historical literature and too great a focus on 
royalty rather than on the day-to-day activities of average 
people. The large body of oral traditions, which in¬ 
cludes myths, origin stories, and other forms of folk wis¬ 
dom, has also sparked renewed interest in the role of 
African women. It appears that viewing women as uni¬ 
versal mother figures and creators or co-creators of the 
universe and humankind was fairly widespread. The nu¬ 
merous examples of female divinities include Eka-Abassi 
among the Ibibio of Nigeria and the dual creator god 
known as Mawu, the female who represents fertility, and 
Lisa, her male counterpart, among the Ewe of present- 
day Ghana and the Fon of what is now the Republic of 
Benin. In Egypt, the numerous shrines and temples 
erected to ISIS, hathor, and many other female deities 
help to confirm the Egyptians’ traditional beliefs concern¬ 
ing agriculture, motherhood, fertility, and family. 

Archaeologists in Egypt have discovered clay female 
figurines dating from c. 3000 bce; similar figurines from 
between 3100 and 2780 bce have been found in the 
graves of royal leaders in rush. These figures and the 
rock and cave images found in present-day Algeria and 
south Africa appear to support widespread reverence for 
agricultural or fertility goddesses. The evidence also con¬ 
firms that in some regions, religion and political leader¬ 
ship of women were once closely intertwined. 

Women and Religion Many religious systems ap¬ 
pear to have been tied to agricultural labor, viewed as a 
form of regeneration. Female reproduction may have also 
shaped early forms of worship and in some cases allowed 
women to transcend traditional roles as mother and 
wives. This was true of the women related to the Nubian 
founders of Egypt’s Twenty-fifth Dynasty (c. 750-663 
bce). Wives, sisters, and daughters served as priestesses 
of amun, gaining power, land, and wealth, and forming 
their own dynasty, amenirdis i (r. c. 760-747 bce) was 
among the first to adapt this long-standing Egyptian tra¬ 
dition. Women in ancient sub-Saharan Africa commonly 
functioned as priests, with a variety of ritual and judicial 
functions; as traditional doctors, often mistakenly labeled 
witch doctors, providing ritual cleansings and protection 
from evil forces; and as mediums and diviners, playing an 
essential, if secondary, role in facilitating spirit posses¬ 
sion and relaying messages from the other world. 

Oral and historical accounts of women include some 
hints about the negbe Sande, the powerful rites and prac¬ 
tices associated with Mende and Gola women who pre¬ 
side over the secret societies known today as the Sande. 
Erroneously described as a cult, it is an age-old institu¬ 
tion that embodies solidarity and social power. 


Food Production and Early Societies Until ap¬ 
proximately the first millennium bce, social organization 
revolved around the activities of hunter-gatherers. 
Studies of various Bantu-speaking farmers, Cushitic pas- 
toralists, and other early groups have concluded that 
women worked longer hours than men as a result of agri¬ 
cultural work that involved the tending, harvesting, and 
preparation of food along with child rearing and other 
duties that tied them to the home. Modern studies of the 
SAN, for example, have attempted to reconstruct what life 
was like in the Late stone age. Although some questions 
have been raised as to how much the San’s present-day 
subsistence lifestyle can be considered representative of 
the past, the studies generally surmise that women looked 
after their children’s welfare, supplied the family with 
water and firewood, and maintained the family dwelling. 
They also contributed a large portion, possibly 60 percent, 
of daily subsistence in the form of wild plants. The men 
were primarily responsible for supplying the community 
with sufficient meat by hunting large game. There is on¬ 
going debate as to whether men and women played equal 
roles in all decision-making processes. 

Once various foods had been domesticated in ap¬ 
proximately the second millennium bce, the family be¬ 
came an essential unit in food production in many 
African societies. Women’s labor and the future labor of 
her children shaped the various forms of bride-wealth, 
or bride price, provided by the prospective groom. 
Designed to emphasize the value of women within the 
economy, bride-wealth might have taken the form of 
farming implements or cattle; among the igbo of south¬ 
ern Nigeria and the nuba of the Republic of the Sudan. 
The groom might be expected to cultivate the land of the 
prospective bride prior to marriage. 

Once married, a woman was assigned many promi¬ 
nent food staples for exclusive cultivation, harvesting, 
trading, or marketing activities, sometimes through orga¬ 
nized trade collectives. The amhara women of Ethiopia 
owned, cultivated, and harvested their own plants for 
centuries. In regions of West Africa, the cocoyam, a root 
vegetable, traditionally provided a notable source of in¬ 
come for women farmers. 

Women in Africa also contributed to the economy 
through craftsmanship. In many societies, pottery, weav¬ 
ing, beaded jewelry, and numerous other crafts were con¬ 
sidered women’s work. In both Egypt and nubia, there 
have been conflicting reports concerning the division of 
labor in terms of pottery making, spinning, and weaving 
cloth. Although weaving appears to have been carried out 
primarily by women, some sources indicate that men also 
did some weaving. When they began to gain acceptance as 
commodities at trading markets, many of these crafts were 
shifted to the control of men. This was true among the 
Kono of sierra leone, where women were the spinners 
and men were the weavers of cloth. This was also true 
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among the Baoule of present-day ivory coast. Signifi¬ 
cantly, women of the Yoruba and Nupe peoples played an 
essential role in long-distance trading. 

Consequently the domestic economy—agriculture, 
pottery, textiles, and other forms of potential wealth pro¬ 
duced by women—helped to build political power that 
was reinforced through marriage. Rulers often arranged 
marriage between siblings and first cousins in order to 
maintain this political control with the family. 

Queen Mothers and Female Regencies A num¬ 
ber of women were reigning queens, regents, or other 
high-ranking officials in the ancient world. They ac¬ 
quired power in at least three distinct ways. The first was 
the direct outgrowth of egalitarian societies and their be¬ 
liefs. One example can be seen among the Lovedu, in 
what is now south Africa, who traditionally chose a rain 
queen as the political and divine ruler of the kingdom. 
Her powers were so great that it was believed that her 
anger could generate drought. The tuaregs were also 
considered an egalitarian society, as the tomb of Queen 
Hinan attests. Her skeletal remains and the gold and sil¬ 
ver jewelry archaeologists recovered from her tomb re¬ 
flect the high regard Tuareg society had for her. 

A second way in which women assumed power in 
the ancient world was through inheritance. In Napata 
and meroe, queens, or kandakes, acquired power as the 
mothers or wives of kings, including Queen Shankiak- 
hete (r. 170-160 bce) and Queen Amanishakhete (r. 
41-23 bce). Queen Amanishakhete was in fact co-ruler at 
the height of the economic and social power of Meroe, 
which was built from its reputation as an international 
trading port. The queen’s elaborate tomb still remains in 
the northern region of Meroe, although excavations have 
resulted in the removal of much of her elaborate jewelry 
and other artifacts. Nubian queens officiated at corona¬ 
tion ceremonies and provided invaluable counsel. They 
built numerous public works and, when necessary, en¬ 
gaged enemies of the state in battle. 

The legendary Queen makeda (queen of Sheba) was 
typical of many queens reigning in Ethiopia who inherited 
power through familial links. She was widely known for 
establishing important trade networks, commanding 
armies, and collecting vast wealth from the many regions 
she ruled over prior to her romantic entanglement with 
King Solomon. Queen Hatshepsut, who, along with thut- 
mose hi (r. c. 1504-1450), ruled Egypt in the 15th cen¬ 
tury bce, inherited her notable abilities as an independent 
ruler from her father. During her rule, she built numerous 
monuments and authorized many expeditions to the fa¬ 
bled land of punt; however, much of the evidence of her 
reign was destroyed after her death. 

The rights of nonroyal women in Egypt are equally 
insightful. Among the numerous documents that have 
survived in Egypt are legal documents indicating that at 
times in Egypt’s history, such as the new kingdom (c. 


1570-1070 bce), men and women lived as equals under 
the law. Women could own property, enter into business 
transactions, and arrange marriage and divorce contracts. 
There are even records that show women sued for mone¬ 
tary relief in courts. Problems associated with these laws 
can be seen in the fact that women were almost always 
the defendants in monetary claims of nonpayment or the 
wrongful sale of property. One case involved a woman 
named Heria of Deir el-Medina who reportedly stole 
tools. Although she denied it, the tools were later found 
in her house with other items. The fact that she was sent 
outside of the court’s jurisdiction to another and perhaps 
higher court indicates that it was considered a highly un¬ 
usual circumstance. Women typically received the same 
kinds of punishment for crimes as men, including being 
beaten. 

A third way that women gained power was through 
matrilineal descent. Women in matrilineal societies could 
be “king-makers.” It has been suggested that in some soci¬ 
eties these powerful women were postmenopausal, since 
women were sometimes ostracized during menstruation or 
following childbirth because of taboos related to blood. 
This assertion, however, has not been conclusively proved, 
and evidence indicates that some titled women were young 
or married when they assumed power. 

Societies south of the Sahara ruled by powerful fe¬ 
male leaders included the akan of Ghana, whose royal 
line of queen mothers began as the State of the Elder 
Woman. Described as an ohemma, or female king, her di¬ 
vinity was linked to her ability to bring forth new life. As 
king she ruled over informal groups of family clans that 
eventually became city-states. Her symbol, a knotted 
cloth tied around a long staff, has also been noted among 
women rulers and goddesses associated with the Tuaregs 
and GARAMANTES. 

See also: amanitare (Vol. I); circumcision (Vol. I); 
TETISHERI (Vol. I); WITCHCRAFT (Vol. I); WOMEN IN COLO¬ 
NIAL AFRICA (Vol. IV); WOMEN IN INDEPENDENT AFRICA 
(Vol. V); WOMEN IN MEDIEVAL AFRICA (Vol. II); WOMEN IN 
PRECOLONIAL AFRICA (Vol. III). 

Further reading: Iris Berger and E. Francis White, 
eds., Women in Sub-Saharan Africa (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press, 1999); Catherine Coquery- 
Vidrovitch, African Women: A Modem History, (Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1997); Elizabeth Isichei, A History 
of African Societies to 1870 (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge 
University Press, 1997); Gay Robins, Women in Ancient 
Egypt (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1996); Ivan Van Sertima, ed., Black Women in Antiquity 
(New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Publishers, 1997). 

writing In ancient Africa, Egypt was probably the earli¬ 
est society to develop writing. Recent archaeological dis¬ 
coveries, including the ones made during the 1980s at 
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abydos, confirm that Egyptian writing began as early as 
the fourth millennium bce and that it was a fully devel¬ 
oped, highly sophisticated system by 3300 bce. This dat¬ 
ing challenges the long-held belief that the earliest writing 
was the cuneiform system invented by the Sumerians of 
ancient Mesopotamia, who used long sharpened reeds, 
called calams, to impress characters onto soft, wet clay 
tablets. When the clay hardened, the writing became a 
permanent record. 


Similar to hieroglyphics but more abstract, cunei¬ 
form texts of Egyptian origin have been found in 
and around Egypt. In time, as they came to domi¬ 
nate Mesopotamia, the Assyrians and Babylonians 
transformed cuneiform into a syllabic alphabet, and 
the great Assyrian king Hammurabi used it to com¬ 
pose one of the first legal codes in history. Cu¬ 
neiform remained in use until the first century ce. 


Given Egypt’s frequent floods and droughts, it is be¬ 
lieved that Egyptian writing began with basic forms of 
calendars. The need to collect and record taxes and keep 
accounts of commercial transactions also played a signifi¬ 
cant role in the development of writing. At first, writing 
was done on objects such as clay jars and vases, ivory, 
and even pieces of bone. Examples of these, marked with 
records of tax payments and with the origins of various 
goods, have been found dating as far back as c. 3200 bce. 
Later, stone became a common medium for Egyptian 
writing, with the narmer palette, a stone tablet in¬ 
scribed with the conquests of King menes (Narmer), 
being one of the earliest examples recovered thus far. 

In time, however, the Egyptians developed papyrus, 
on which they wrote with ink using reed pens and 
brushes. Papyrus became so important that the Egyptians 
kept a carefully controlled monopoly on its production 
until the use of parchment became widespread some 
2,000 years ago. 

Called medu netcher (the words of the gods) by the 
ancient Egyptians, writing was considered a sacred gift 
from thoth, the god of universal wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence. Priests, not surprisingly, played an important role 
in the writing process, writing prayers, burial rituals, 
magic spells, and formulas on stone tablets, as well as on 
the walls of temples, tombs, and monuments. Since the 
majority of the Egyptian population could not write, the 
priests and scribes who could do so usually held high po¬ 
sitions within the kingdom’s government and courts. 

With 24 picture-letters and syllables, Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics were made up of consonants rather than vowels. 
Words could be created using these phonograms, 


ideograms (symbolic pictures), or a combination of the 
two. However, as time went on, the Egyptians developed 
three different scripts for writing. Of the three, the system 
of hieroglyphics was the oldest, dating back to before 3000 
bce. The later hieratic script was a type of shorthand that 
priests and scribes used for writing on papyrus. The third 
form of Egyptian writing, demotic, was a faster, cursive 
style that appeared about 600 bce. Not as regularized as 
the traditional hieroglyphics, demotic varied greatly in ap¬ 
pearance, depending on everything from geographical dif¬ 
ferences to the type of text being written (business letters, 
legal documents, religious texts, and so on), and even to 
differences in individual handwriting. 

The neighboring kingdom of rush also developed a 
form of sacred writing. Known as Meroitic script, it was 
made up of 23 symbols used with colon signs separating 
the words. Religious themes have been identified on the 
temples at naga, and at gebel barkal, where inscribed 
stone monuments, called stelae, date back to at least the 
eighth century bce. Researchers have been able to deci¬ 
pher and classify a number of recovered Meroitic scripts, 
but as many as 800 more still await translation. 

Other ancient African systems of writing developed 
in what is now Ethiopia. For the most part, these can be 
traced to Arab settlers who crossed to Africa from the 
Arabian Peninsula about the fifth or sixth century bce 
and founded the kingdom of Saba. The Sabaeans devel¬ 
oped a script that, in time, evolved into the classic 
Ethiopian writing system, which has remained in use, in 
one form or another, until the 21st century. 

Basically a syllabic system, the Ethiopic writing sys¬ 
tem had 26 letters, all representing consonants, which be¬ 
come syllables when vowel sounds are added. Sentences 
were written from right to left and then back to the right. 

A form of writing that developed from Ethiopic, 
called Lessana Ge’ez (the language of the free), emerged 
centuries before the common era. ge’ez is considered 
the classic script of Ethiopia, and is read left to right 
rather than right to left in the manner of other Semitic- 
based languages. Popular until the seventh century, 
Ge’ez was utilized for numerous Aksumite inscriptions 
on coins, stelae, and monuments. After the seventh cen¬ 
tury, the use of Ge’ez became less prevalent, primarily re¬ 
stricted to the religious writings of the Ethiopian Ortho¬ 
dox Church. 


Ancient Ethiopic writing had 26 letters. Twenty- 
four of these were derived from the Sabaean writ¬ 
ing system. To these were added two other letters, 
representing the p sound, which was not repre¬ 
sented in Sabaean. 
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Ethiopian scribes were required to rule the pages of 
religious books with a reed and awl. Ink was made from 
natural elements and dispensed from special cow horns, 
one with black ink for script and another with red ink for 
sacred names and references. While religious works were 
emphasized, especially the stories of saints, writing was 
also used to preserve poetry, law, medicine, and rituals. 

Other African societies placed greater emphasis on 
oral traditions, but, in many of these groups, secret 
societies developed writing very early on. These “secret 


scripts,” which documented rituals for priests, initiation 
ceremonies, and other rites of passage, were created to 
transmit cultural knowledge to future generations. 
Among the groups using these secret writings were the 
Vai, bamana, Benin, Kongo, Peul, and the akan. 

See also: alphabets and scripts (Vol. 1). 

Further reading: Brian M. Fagan, World Prehistory: 
A Brief Introduction (New York: HarperCollins, 1996); 
Barbara Watterson, The Egyptians (Oxford, U.K.: Black- 
well, 1998). 



X-Group See Nubian x-group. 

xylophone Percussion instrument built in rows and 
played with a stick. Made from wood or bamboo with 


resonating chambers fashioned out of wood, gourds, or 
even cow horns, the xylophone has been played for cen¬ 
turies in African societies. It is variously known as the 
marimba, gyil, and balafon. 

See also: music (Vol. I). 
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yams Tuberous roots grown principally in the equatori¬ 
al forest regions of West Africa. Considered the foremost 
crop of West Africa, yams hold a special place in the 
region's economic and social history. There are two main 
varieties of yam grown in Africa. The yellow Guinea yam 
(Dioscorea cayensis) grows in the wild and may be toxic 
when it is either not fully mature or prepared improperly. 
The other type is the white Guinea yam (Dioscorea rotun- 
data), which was probably first domesticated about 5000 
bce. Other varieties of yam in Africa evolved from various 
cultivating methods or were introduced from Southeast 
Asia during the second century ce. 

In northern regions of present-day Ghana, yams were 
grown using early forms of hoe agriculture. Although 
they had little nutritional value, the yams were usually 
eaten with animal proteins. Yams could also be stored for 
long periods without spoiling. Archaeologists have dis¬ 
covered evidence of yam plantings in central Ghana and 
Cameroon that date back more than 3,000 years. Farmers 
in these regions usually created numerous mounds, 
sometimes measuring 3 to 5 feet (0.9 to 1.5 meters) high. 
During January, small portions of the plant, used as seeds, 
were placed on either side of the mound to generate a new 
crop. This new generation matured in about seven months, 
depending on the quality of soil. Secondary crops such as 
millet were often planted between yam mounds. This 
method had many variations in western Africa. In central 
Nigeria, for example, the Tiv people planted secondary 
crops at the bottom of the mound. 

From an economic and cultural perspective, yams 
have long held an important place in many African soci¬ 
eties. Some societies created myths and proverbs that 
emphasized their value, while others, such as the igbo of 


Nigeria, held annual festivals that centered around yams 
and their cultivation. These festivals continue today. 

Yoruba General term used to describe the language, peo¬ 
ples, and kingdoms of Yorubaland; also known as Nago. 
Occupying a region stretching from the savannas west of 
the lower nicer river to the forest regions near Africa’s 
coast, the Yoruba can be found in present-day Nigeria and 
Republic of Benin, as well as parts of Ghana, nicer, sierra 
leone, and TOGO. 

From an ancient if undetermined period, the Yoruba 
labored as farmers, hunters, and traders and lived in 
small, scattered communities. The population grew as a 
result of long-distance trade conducted by inhabitants of 
the Sahara desert. By about the middle of the iron age 
(c. 500 BCE-1000 ce), the growing trade economy had 
caused Yoruba villages to expand. At the same time, 
cooperative work projects led villages to join together 
under the authority of a central ruler or king. As a result 
the region inhabited by the Yoruba became one of the ear¬ 
liest models for urban life in Africa. 

By their own accounts, from ancient times most Yo¬ 
ruba people have followed a powerful and enduring reli¬ 
gious tradition. Their creation stories trace human origins 
to the city of ile-ife, giving credit to the god Oduduwa 
for founding the city and, hence, the original Yoruba 
state. Although there are several versions of the tale, the 
basic story recalls how Oduduwa was lowered to earth by 
Olorun, the god of the sky, carrying a snail shell filled with 
earth and a chicken to spread that earth over the waters. 
Oduduwa also carried a chameleon that tested the suit¬ 
ability of the earth for humans. Based on the chameleon’s 
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positive response, he named the place Ile-Ife, whihc is 
loosely translated as “a home that is wide enough.” 
Oduduwa represented divine kingship and so did his sons, 
who went on to found other Yoruba kingdoms. Reigning 


Yoruba kings, known as ooni, claim descent from this 
first king. 

See also: ifa (Vol. I); religion, traditional (Vol. 
I); yoruba (Vols. II, IV, V); yorubaland (Vols. II, III). 



Zambezi River (Zambesi) Great river that flows 
from west to east across southern Africa to Mozambique, 
draining the central plateaus before emptying into the 
Indian Ocean. Flowing nearly 2,000 miles (3,220 km), the 
Zambezi is the principal waterway in southern East Africa. 

The Zambezi’s headwaters flow along the border be¬ 
tween present-day angola and Zambia. The river snakes 
its way east through the dry central plateaus before enter¬ 
ing present-day Zimbabwe. The river is then joined by 
two of its largest tributaries, the Kafue and Luangwa, be¬ 
fore flowing into Mozambique. There it is also joined by 
the Shire River before emptying into the Mozambique 
Channel. 

Before being dammed in the 20th century, the 
Zambezi River carried so much silt and sand to the shore 
that its several mouths could shift drastically in a short 
amount of time. 

See also: Zambezi river (Vol. 111). 

Zambia Country in southern Africa covering approxi¬ 
mately 290,600 square miles (752,700 sq km) and bor¬ 
dering the Democratic Republic of the CONGO and 
Tanzania to the north, Malawi and Mozambique to the 
east, Zimbabwe, Namibia and Botswana to the south, and 
angola to the west. Lusaka is the country’s largest city 
and is the capital. 

Archaeologists trace the origins of humanity to the 
Great rift valley, which extends from southwest Asia to 
the Lower Zambezi river, in southern Zambia. Artifacts 
unearthed at stone age sites in Zambia suggest that early 
humans were present between 1 and 2 million years ago. 
The most significant of these sites are at Kalambo Falls in 


the north and victoria falls in the south. Also, at Kabwe, 
north of Lusaka, archaeologists have found evidence of 
activities by homo sapiens that dates back 100,000 years. 

Examples of rock art are found in Kasama District, 
where some 700 of the more than 1,000 rock art sites in 
Zambia exist. The sites in Zambia lack the sophistication 
of comparable sites in Zimbabwe and south Africa, and 
the seasonally humid climate of Zambia has probably 
caused many rock paintings to fade and disappear. It is 
thought that Zambian rock art had religious or ritual 
uses; the eland, an animal sacred to Late Stone Age peo¬ 
ples in South Africa, appears in Zambian rock art as well. 

Early iron age peoples settled in the region with 
their agriculture and domestic animals about 2,000 
years ago. By 350, copper came into use both for currency 
and for adornment. The Bantu-speaking ancestors of the 
present-day tonga people reached the region between 
800 and 1000 CE. These newcomers kept cattle, made 
pottery and metalwork, and lived in lathe and plaster 
houses. They totally supplanted the indigenous Stone Age 
peoples of Zambia, who probably resembled the SAN in 
appearance and lifestyle. 

See also: Zambia (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 

Zanzibar Island in the Indian Ocean that is part of pre¬ 
sent-day Tanzania. Made up of the two major islands of 
Unguja and Pemba, Zanzibar is famous for its spice plan¬ 
tations, which have produced cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
vanilla, and cardamom for hundreds of years. The name 
Zanzibar is of Persian origin and comes from Zanjbar, 
meaning, “country of the blacks.” 

See also: zanj (Vol. II); Zanzibar (Vols. II, III, IV, V). 
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zebras Striped, hoofed mammals belonging to the same 
animal family as horses and donkeys. Most zebras live in 
the plains or brush areas of eastern and southern Africa, 
although one type of zebra, the mountain zebra, inhabits 
the rocky hillsides of Namibia. Zebras usually live in 
small groups made up of one stallion (a male zebra) and 
several mares (female zebras) along with their (foals) off¬ 
spring. Among the natural enemies of zebras are lions 
and LEOPARDS. 


The zebra has long fascinated the people of south¬ 
ern Africa. One group, the mbuti, even invented a 
myth to explain how the zebra got its stripes. Long 
ago, according to Mbuti legend, water was very 
scarce. A white zebra approached a pool of water 
guarded by a baboon, who was sitting by a fire. 
The baboon was unwilling to share his water and 
challenged the zebra to a fight. During their battle, 
as the zebra kicked the baboon into the mountains, 
he fell on the baboon's fire. This left the zebra with 
dark stripes across his white fur. While the baboon 
stayed in the mountains, the burnt zebra ran away 
to the grassy plains, where it has remained ever 
since. 


Zimbabwe Country in southern Africa measuring ap¬ 
proximately 150,900 square miles (390,800 sq km) that 
borders on Zambia to the north, Mozambique to the east, 
south Africa to the south, and Botswana to the west. 
Harare is its capital and largest city. 


Archaeologists have found evidence of hominid activity 
at numerous stone age sites in the country. Some of the 
finds date back to approximately 500,000 years ago. The 
SAN people inhabited Zimbabwe as early as about 200 bce. 
Evidence of their activity in the area includes rock art, 
which can be found in high-elevation granite shelters 
throughout Zimbabwe. Zimbabwe is also the site of iron 
age archaeological finds dating from 180 CE. Later, about 
the fifth century ce, Bantu-speaking people settled through¬ 
out the area. 

See also: bantu expansion (Vol. I); Zimbabwe (Vols. 
II, III, IV, V). 

Zinjanthropus Name once used to describe a certain 
fossilized human. Recovered in 1959 by archaeologists 
Louis and Mary Leakey, Zinjanthropus lived approxi¬ 
mately 1.5 million to 1.75 million years ago. Archaeolo¬ 
gists originally used the name Zinjanthropus, or “The Man 
of Zinj,” after the Arabic name for the region in which 
the fossilized human was found. The current name used 
by archaeologists for this fossilized find, however, is Aus¬ 
tralopithecus boisei (A. boisei ), which places him in the 
same scientific category as other australopithecines un¬ 
earthed in the neighboring regions. Those regions include 
the Omo Valley in Tanzania, Koobi Fora in Kenya, and 
Taung in the South African Transvaal. The size of A. boi- 
sei’s skull indicates that he had a brain about one-third 
the size of that of modern human beings. Like other aus¬ 
tralopithecines, he was approximately 4 to 5 feet (1.3 to 
1.6 m) tall, able to stand upright, and walked on two 
legs. A. bosei used chipped pebble tools, which were re¬ 
covered as well. 

See also: homo habilis (Vol. I) leakeys, the (Vol. I); 
LEAKEY, LOUIS (Vol. IV); LEAKEY, MARY (Vols. IV V). 
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agriculturalists Sociological term for “farmers.” 

agro-pastoralists People who practice both farming and 
animal husbandry. 

alafin Yoruba word for “ruler” or “king.” 

Allah Arabic for “God” or “Supreme Being.” 

Americo-Liberian Liberians of African-American ancestry. 

ancestor worship Misnomer for the traditional practice 
of honoring and recognizing the memory and spirits of 
deceased family members. 

al-Andalus Arabic term for Muslim Spain. 

animism Belief that inanimate objects have a soul or life 
force. 

anglophone English speaking. 

apartheid Afrikaans word that means “separateness”; a 
formal system and policy of racial segregation and politi¬ 
cal and economic discrimination against South Africa’s 
nonwhite majority. 

aphrodesiac Food or other agent thought to arouse or 
increase sexual desire. 

askia Arabic word meaning “general” that was applied to 
the Songhai kings. Capitalized, the word refers to a 
dynasty of Songhai rulers. 

assimilados Portuguese word for Africans who had 
assimilated into the colonial culture. 

Australopithicus africanus Hominid species that branched 
off into Homo habilis and A. robustus. 

Australopithicus anamensis Second-oldest species of the 
hominid Australopithicus. 


Australopithicus ramadus Oldest of the apelike, hominid 
species of Australopithicus. 

Australopithicus robustus A sturdy species of Australop¬ 
ithicus that came after A. africanus and appears to have 
been an evolutionary dead end. Australopithecus robustus 
roamed the Earth at the same time as Homo habilis. 

balkanization The breaking apart of regions or units into 
smaller groups. 

barter Trading system in which goods are exchanged for 
items of equal value. 

bey Governor in the Ottoman Empire. 

Bilad al-Sudan Arabic for “Land of the Blacks.” 

bride price The payment made by a groom and his fami¬ 
ly to compensate the bride’s father for the loss of her ser¬ 
vices because of marriage. 

British Commonwealth Organization of sovereign states 
that were former colonies under the British Empire. 

caliph Title for Muslim rulers who claim to be the secu¬ 
lar and religious successors of the Prophet Muhammad. 

caliphate Muslim state ruled by a caliph. 

caravel A small, maneuverable ship used by the Por¬ 
tuguese during the Age of Discovery. 

caste A division of society based on wealth, privilege, 
rank, or occupation. 

circumcision The cutting of the clitoris (also called cli- 
torectomy or clitoridectomy) or the prepuce of the penis; 
a rite of passage in many African societies. 

cire perdu French for “lost wax,” a technique used to 
cast metals. 
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clan A group that traces its descent from a common 
ancestor. 

conflict diamonds Gems that are sold or traded extra- 
legally in order to fund wars. 

conquistadores Spanish for “conquerors”; term used to 
describe the Spanish leaders of the conquest of the 
Americas during the 1500s. 

constitutional monarchy State with a constitution that 
is ruled by a king or queen. 

customary law Established traditions, customs, or prac¬ 
tices that govern daily life and interaction. 

degredados Portuguese criminals who were sent to Africa 
by the Portuguese king to perform hazardous duties relat¬ 
ed to exploration and colonization. 

dhow Arabic word for a wooden sailing vessel with a tri¬ 
angular sail that was commonly used to transport trade 
goods. 

diaspora Word used to describe a large, readily distin¬ 
guishable group of people settled far from their ancestral 
homelands. 

divination The interpretation of supernatural signs, usu¬ 
ally done by a medicine man or priest. 

djembe African drum, often called “the healing drum” 
because of its use in healing ceremonies. 

emir A Muslim ruler or commander. 

emirate A state ruled by an emir. 

endogamy Marriage within one’s ethnic group, as 
required by custom or law. 

enset Another name for the “false banana” plant com¬ 
mon in Africa. 

ethnic group Term used to signify people who share a 
common culture. 

ethno-linguistic Word used to describe a group whose 
individuals share racial characteristics and a common 
language. 

eunuch A man who has been castrated (had his testicles 
removed), generally so that he might be trusted to watch 
over a ruler’s wife or wives. 


francophone French speaking. 

government transparency Feature of an open society in 
which the decisions and the policy-making process of 
leaders are open to public scrutiny. 

griot Storyteller, common in West African cultures, who 
preserves and relates the oral history of his people, often 
with musical accompaniment. 

gross domestic product (GDP) Total value of goods and 
services produced by a nation’s economy, within that 
nation. GDP is measured within a certain time frame, 
usually a year. 

gross national product (GNP) Total value of goods and 
services produced by the residents of a nation, both within 
the nation as well as beyond its borders. Like GDP, GNP is 
measured within a certain time frame, usually a year. 

hajj In Islam, a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

hajjiyy “Pilgrim” in Arabic. 

hegira Arabic for “flight” or “exodus”; generally used to 
describe the move of the Muslim prophet Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina. 

hominid Biological term used to describe the various 
branches of the Hominidae, the family from which mod¬ 
ern humans descend according to evolutionary theory. 

ideology A coherent or systematic way of looking at 
human life and culture. 

imam A spiritual and political leader of a Muslim state. 

imamate The region or state ruled by an imam. 

indigenat Separate legal code used by France in its judi¬ 
cial dealings with the indigenous African population of 
its colonies. 

infidel Term used as an epithet to describe one who is 
unfaithful or an unbeliever with respect to a particular 
religion . 

infrastructure Basic physical, economic, and social facili¬ 
ties and institutions of a community or country . 

Janissary From the Turkish for “new soldier,” a member 
of an elite Ottoman military corps. 

jebel “Mountain” in Arabic. 
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kabaka The word for “king” in Babito and Buganda 
cultures. 

kemet Egyptian for “black earth.” 

kora Small percussion instrument played by some griots. 

kraal Enclosure for cattle or a group of houses surround¬ 
ing such an enclosure. 

lineage A group whose individuals trace their descent 
from a common ancestor; usually a subgroup of a larger 
clan. 

lingua franca Common language used by speakers of dif¬ 
ferent languages. 

Luso-African Word that describes the combined 
Portuguese and African cultures, especially the offspring 
of Portuguese settlers and indigenous African women. 
(The Latin name for the area of the Iberian Peninsula 
occupied by modern Portugal was Lusitania.) 

madrasa Theological school for the interpretation of 
Islamic law. 

Mahdi Arabic word for “enlightened one,” or “righteous 
leader”; specifically, the Muslim savior who, in Islamic 
belief, is to arrive shortly before the end of time. 

mamluk Arabic for “one who is owned”; capitalized, it is 
a member of an elite military unit made up of captives 
enslaved and used by Islamic rulers to serve in Middle 
Eastern and North African armies. 

mansa Mande term for “king” or “emperor.” 

marabout A mystical Muslim spiritual leader. 

massif A mountainous geological feature. 

mastaba Arabic for an inscribed stone tomb. 

matrilineal Relating to descent on the maternal, or 
mother’s, side. 

medina Arabic word for the old section of a city. 

megaliths Archaeological term meaning “large rocks”; 
used to describe stelae and such features as cairns and 
tumuli that mark important places or events for many 
ancient cultures. 

mestizo Adjective meaning “of mixed blood.” 


mfecane Zulu word meaning “the crushing.” When capi¬ 
talized, the word refers to the nineteenth-century Zulu 
conquests that caused the mass migration of peoples in 
southern Africa. 

microliths Archaeological term meaning “small rocks”; 
used to describe sharpened stone blade tools of Stone Age 
cultures. 

Monophysite Related to the Christian tradition that 
holds that Jesus Christ had only one (divine) nature. 

Moor An Arab or Berber conqueror of al-Andalus (Muslim 
Spain). 

mulatto The offspring of a Negroid (black) person and a 
Caucasoid (white) person. 

mwami Head of the Tutsi political structure, believed to 
be of divine lineage. 

negusa negast “King of kings” in Ethiopic; traditional 
title given to the ruler of Ethiopia. 

neocolonialism Political or economic policies by which 
former colonial powers maintain their control of former 
colonies. 

Nilotic Relating to peoples of the Nile, or Nile River 
basin, used especially to describe the languages spoken 
by these peoples. 

Nsibidi Secret script of the Ekoi people of Nigeria. 
oba Yoruba king or chieftain. 

pasha A high-ranking official in the Ottoman Empire. 

pashalik Territory or province of the Ottoman Empire 
governed by a pasha. 

pass book A feature of apartheid-era South Africa, pass 
books were identification documents that black Africans, 
but not whites, were required by law to carry at all times. 

pastoralists People whose livelihood and society center 
on raising livestock. 

patriarch Male head of a family, organization, or society. 

patrilineal Relating to descent through the paternal, or 
father’s, side. 

poll tax A tax of a fixed amount per person levied on adults. 
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polygyny The practice of having more than one wife or 
female mate at one time. 

prazeros Portuguese settlers in Africa who held prazos. 

prazos Similar to feudal estates, parcels of land in Africa 
that were leased to Portuguese settlers by the Portuguese 
king. 

primogeniture A hereditary system common in Africa by 
which the eldest child, or more commonly, the eldest son, 
receives all of a family’s inheritance. 

proverb A short popular expression or adage. Proverbs 
are tools for passing on traditional wisdom orally. 

pygmy Greek for “fist,” a unit of measurement; used to 
describe the short-statured Mbuti people. 

qadi Arabic for “judge.” 

Quran (also spelled Koran) Arabic for “recitation,” and 
the name of the book of Muslim sacred writings. 

ras A title meaning “regional ruler” in Ethiopia. 

rondavel Small, round homes common in southern Africa. 

salaam Arabic for “peace.” 

sarki Hausa word for “king.” 

scarification Symbolic markings made by pricking, scrap¬ 
ing, or cutting the skin. 

secret society Formal organizations united by an oath of 
secrecy and constituted for political or religious purposes. 

shantytowns A town or part of a town consisting mostly 
of crudely built dwellings. 

sharia Muslim law, which governs the civil and religious 
behavior of believers. 

sharif In Islamic culture, one of noble ancestry. 

sheikh (shaykh, sheik) Arabic word for patrilineal clan 
leaders. 


souk Arabic word for “market.” 

stelae Large stone objects, usually phallus-shaped, 
whose markings generally contain information important 
to those who produced them. 

stratified Arranged into sharply defined classes. 

stratigraphy The study of sequences of sediments, soils, 
and rocks; used by archaeologists to determine the 
approximate age of a region. 

sultan The king or sovereign of a Muslim state. 

sultanate The lands or territory ruled by a sultan. 

syncretism The combining of religious beliefs to form a 
new religion. 

taboo (adj.) forbidden by custom, usually because of the 
fear of retribution by supernatural forces; (n.) a prohibi¬ 
tion based on morality or social custom. 

tafsir Arabic for “interpretation,” especially as regards 
the Quran. 

taqwa In Islam, the internal ability to determine right 
from wrong. 

taro Another name for the cocoyam, an edible tuber 
common throughout Africa. 

tauf Puddled mud that, when dried, serves as the foun¬ 
dation for some homes in sub-Saharan Africa. 

teff A grass native to Africa that can be threshed to pro¬ 
duce flour. 

theocracy Government of a state by officials who are 
thought to be guided by God. 

ulamaa Islamic learned men, the inheritors of the tradi¬ 
tion of the prophet Muhammad. 

vizier A high-ranking official in a Muslim state, esp. 
within the Ottoman Empire. 


sirocco Name given to a certain type of strong wind in 
the Sahara Desert. 
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funeral customs 92 
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Lower Egypt 155 
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Neolithic Age 176 
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pottery 199 
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Sahara desert 216 
salt 217 
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Stone Age 232-234 
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warfare and weapons 
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jewelry 133 
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Homo habilis 117 
human origins 119 
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prehistory 200 
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Stone Age 232 
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Turkana Boy 244 
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Khasekhem 140 
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funeral customs 91 
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jewelry 133 
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127, 132-133, 200, 241 
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Ennedi 81 
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